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CHAPTER I. 
THE DARK ROOM. 


HIE two a. m. moon of a chill 
f winter night found Arthur 
Winslow shrinking in the 
doorway of a Fifth Avenue 
haberdashery, tired and uncomfortable. 
The shelter he had chosen seemed to be 
the playground of trapped night winds 

which chilled him to the bone, and which 
pawed every scrap of paper about in 
a pl ive eC ddy as an idle kitten would 
paw a powder puff. But Winslow was 
oblivious alike to the harshness and to 





the whimsicality of the elements. He 
was persistently and patios aware of 
but one momentous fact: that directly 
opposite him, on the other side of the 
street, was the quaint two-story art 


building of Thomas Burnham & Son, 





and that old Burnham was in that build- 
ing, had been there for nearly an hour 
now. 

The mere fact that the little old man 
was at that hour in the home that shel- 
tered—or recently did shelter—some of 
the costliest paintings in the world, was 
sufficiently intriguing in itself ; but there 
was the additional and more baffling 
circumstance that he had been there for 
nearly an hour—in total darkness. 
Winslow could perhaps understand that 
old Burnham, in a mood of self-torture 
such as comes often to those whom fate 
has punished undeservedly and cruelly, 
would want to come in the dead of night 
and brood over the crumbling shell of 
what was once a great institution, to 
grieve in silence over the honor, wealth, 
and distinction that were no longer his. 


But why the darkness? Winslow's eyes 
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had not for a single instant stirred from 
the windows across the street. Heavily 
curtained though 
that an interior 
would betray i 
had appeared. \ 
Burnham waiting oi in the dark? 
What did 


gh they were, he knew 
light, wherever located, 








. But no such light 
>not? What was old 
What was he doing there? 
it mean? 

Uneasy over the mystery of the dark- 
ness in which Burnham chose to remain, 
weirdly possessed of an apprenenn ion 
which he could not allay, Winslow more 
than once was moved to rush across the 
street, admit himself into the building, 
and frankly face the old man. But each 
time he overcame his impulse, realiz- 
ing how absurd he would appear if, on 
facing the little man, he found that his 
night visit was merely one of his tem- 
peramental whims. Old Burnham was 
odd, and this might be one of his odd 
fancies. And Winslow weuld be much 
put out to find an excuse for the abuse 
of a privilege which he had never yet 
taken adva > of the key. 
Yet, despite the fact that he yielded to 
the counsel of discretion, he could not 
help feeling that ht visit 
was more than a mere whim, that he 
was on the threshold of something—a 
development, a revelation, a clew that 
might lead to the solution of a mystery 
which for six months had proved dis- 





antage of—the u 


Burnham’s nig 


hearteningly clewless. But when he 
asked himself what this something 
might be he was forced to give himself 


the answer that had come to him 
with crushing monotony for half a year: 
“T don’t know.” 

“Confound it!” Winslow muttered, 
turning up his coat collar. “I’m as 
much in the dark as—as the old man is 
up there among his pictures!” 

Even as he uttered the words, Wins- 
low became aware, with a quick sense 
of shock, that his eyes had followed the 
current of his wandering thoughts, tha 
they were trailing speculatively up and 
down the deserted Avenue. Abruptly 


he broke off his reflections and brought 
his eyes promptly back to the windows 
of the art building across the way. And 


then he shrank back, startled, into the 


gloom of the doorway, his eyes wide, 
his lips parted. 


The windows of the second floor o 
Thomas Burnham & 
were faintly aglow with light. 


Son’s building 


| 
1eavy curtains seemed touched with a 
delicate phosphorescence. A light had 
been turned on, the light which Wins- 
low had expected from the moment that 


1 
Burnham had entered, and which had 
not come. His eyes could not have 
wandered long. The light must have 
been turned on only a few seconds, at 
most a minute before. 

Winslow was alert now, his eyes 
windows, as 
hous they could hope to <r 


training toward the 


oO 


their glowing opacity. There had been 
a change. Something was happening. 
What? 


question came to his 
mind, W inslow had his answer—a muf- 
fled but sharp report. He straightened 
a moment, his heart 
beating rapidly, he found himself try- 
ing to think that it had merely been 
falling to 


Even as the 


up quickly. Fe 
the 
impact of a heavy picture the 
floor, but his keen ears accepted no 
such evasion. They had recognized the 
sound for what it was: the report of 
a revolver. One shot—and then, al- 
most immediately, the gl low left the cur- 
tains. The room was in darkness agai 
For just a brief space Winslow's 
brain was in confusion. He was 
vaguely aware that an unseen hand had 
thrust forward a long idle throttle, that 
the silent machinery of mystery was 


\ 
V 
1 
| 


suddenly set awhir; and, collecting him- 
self quickly, dispelling the confusion 
that had momentarily come to him, 
every atom in him responding to one 
imperative urge, he leaped forward. 
He bounded across the street, his re- 
volver and the hitherto unused key in 










































his hand before he reached the door. 
Two quick turns of the key and he was 
in the dark gallery. A second only his 
hand groped for the switch, and then 
the lower floor was flooded with light. 
He plunged toward the stairway in the 
center of the room, his eyes making a 
circuit of the spacious room. Trusting 
to memory, his hand groped quickly 
around the banister, then stopped. A 
faint click, and the floor above was 
alight. His eyes wandered slowly up 
the stairway which led to the second 
story. Stealthily‘he moved forward, 
sidling up the stairs so that his eyes 
commanded the lower floor, his re- 
volver before him menacingly gripped 
in his taut hand. 

At the top of the stairway he stopped, 
his glance circling the second-story gal- 
lery, his eyes at the level of a man’s 
shoulder, hesitating to lower them be- 
cause they had become aware, almost 
instantly, of a huddled mass on the floor 
within five paces of him. Instinctively 
he turned and moved back a pace, so 
that the door below came within his 
view. Then, his revolver still poised, his 
narrowed eyes commanding the maxi- 
mum sweep of the two floors, he edged 
toward the inert mass. His foot came 
abruptly against it and he stopped, sink- 
ing slowly to one knee. 

Old Thomas Burnham lay there mo- 
tionless, one leg twisted underneath his 
body, one arm flung over his face in 
a gesture of self-defense which had ob- 
His 
head was in a pool of crimson which 
had trickled 
nose and from a source 
that was hidden by his arm. Winslow, 
smothering the sense of tragedy that 
threatened to well up in him at the sight 
of such unexpected calamity, caught the 


viously come too late to save him. 


across the bridge of his 
over his chin 


shielding arm by the wrist and uncov- 
ered the face. 
his glance took in the wound across the 
temple—a deep, cluttered wound that 
still trickled blood—his fingers were un- 


At the same time that 
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able to detect any sign of a pulse in the 
wrist he was clutching tightly. 
Winslow rose slowly. “Poor devil,” 
he muttered, after a moment. “Sui- 
suppose that was the only way 


cide! ] 
He couldn’t face the prospect of 


out. 
ruin.” 

There were pathos and deep sym- 
pathy in Winslow’s tone, which was low 
and clear enough to reach to the end 
of the gallery, but any one who might 
have observed his face would have been 
surprised at its severe, watchful im- 
mobility. No sympathy was in his fea- 
tures, or in the alertness of his figure; 
none in the angle at which his revolver 
remained at his side. 

“Well,” Winslow pursued after a 
while, “I suppose I might as well let 
headquarters know.” 

He backed to the little table behind 
him, and, his face still toward the stair- 
way, his eyes still commanding the door 
below, he lifted the transmitter to his 
lips. It was not long before he dis- 
covered that the line was dead. The 
wires had been cut. Yet there appeared 
nothing in his face to indicate his dis- 
covery. 

“Hello!” he called quietly, in spite 
of his discovery. Then, more impa- 
tiently : “Hello, there, operator! 
Hello!” He jiggled the hook angrily. 
“Wake up there, central. \What’s the 
matter with you? Hello!” 

Winslow's voice was harsh, but his 
face was still calmly set, still strangely 
at variance with the spirit of his words. 

“Confound it! Asleep, as usual. 
And they call that service!” 

He set down the telephone with an 
angry bang. 

“Well,” he said presently, “I guess 
the corpse won’t walk away. There’s 
no hurry. I'll find the patrolman on 
this beat and have him phone in from 


the nearest box.” 
He 

looked down. 
“Poor devil.” 


moved toward the body and 
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For a moment he remained, studying | 


the familiar features of the old man, 
twisted in pain and covered with blood ; 
then he wheeled about quickly, cast a 
slow glance about the room, and walked 
in a leisurely manner down the stair- 
way. His manner was calm, unhurried, 
but the moment he was in the open it 
altered completely. He swung away 
from the door, flattening himself against 
the side of the building, his revolver 
leveled so that it covered the doorway, 
his whole figure a study in alertness. 

Winslow had played his réle well, 
he thought. The man who had mur- 
dered Thomas Burnham, and who was 
still in the building, would come out 
soon. He had heard Winslow’s remarks 
and had been completely disarmed of 
all suspicion. 

“What an easy mark he must think I 
am!” thought Winslow, his finger sen- 
sitive over the trigger. For the first 
time he smiled. 

“T suppose that’s the difference be- 
tween a detective and a criminologist,” 
reflected Winslow, drawing his revolver 
a little more into the shadow. “A de- 
tective would have poked about in 
every corner of the gallery looking for 
the culprit—and perhaps got a bullet 
in his brain for his pains. I’ve got bet- 
ter use for my brains than mussing up 
the carpet with them. Well, now, any 
time you’re ready, old man!” 

Winslow waited calmly. He 
easy, confident, certain of the result. 
He knew there was no escape by any 
way but the front door, just as there 
had been no entrance possible except 
by that door. The rear windows were 
heavily barred, and led into a court sur- 
rounded by the walls of three neigh- 
boring skyscrapers. The roof was ac- 
cessible, but the two huge buildings on 
each side made escape impossible, ex- 


was 


cept by jumping to the street. The 
front windows were within his view. 


Besides, the man had doubtlessly fallen 
for Winslow’s strategy. He would 





probably wait until Winslow was well 
on his way to find a policeman, as he 
had intimated, and then he would walk 
out of the front door. Winslow felt 
he had laid a trap which could not fail 
to work. 

Waiting thus in absolute confidence 
of the issue, Winslow gave free rein to 
his imagination. Being young, his im- 
agination was unbounded and bold, and 
he saw, as clear as reality, the rewards 
and the glory that were to come to him. 
For he was sure that the man who had 
murdered Thomas Burnham held the 
secret of the greatest and most unique 
of art thefts that had ever come to 
light; that a mystery that had puzzled 
the best brains of two continents was 
to find its solution through him; that 
he was to succeed where the shrewdest 
detectives had failed. Winslow was 
proud of the “hunch” that had led him 
to follow Burnham to the gallery on 
this night of nights. 

Once, but for a moment only, it oc- 
cured to Winslow that he ought to fol- 
low the conventional procedure in such 
cases, and blow his police whistle for 
help. He had his man cornered, and 
help would simplify the matter. But 
he promptly rejected the thought. In 
the first place, he was not the conven- 
tional detective, and had never sub- 
mitted to conventional methods. In the 
second place, he owed Captain Harri- 
gan a debt, and the occasion had ar- 
rived for paying it. What a triumph 
for him and his methods when, alone 
and unaided, he brought his prisoner 
before the cynical captain! 

He had never forgotten the manner 
in which the assignment had been given 
tohim, Captain Bill Harrigan had con- 
ceded it to him with an ill-concealed 
sneer and a wave of the hand that 
meant a great deal. 

“You’ve had a college education, 
youngster,” he had said, “so I guess 
you know a thing or two about art, 


>) 


eh: 

















“T’m interested in art, sir,” Winlsow 
had replied, with his usual unruffled 
deference. “I took courses ii 

“Very nice, very nice,” Harrigan had 
interrupted, in a tone of approval too 
smooth to be genuine. “Well, you're 
on the Burnham from now on. 
And you got it all to yourself. We're 
through with it here. Old Burnham 
feels we’re buttin’ in. We ain’t in his 
class, I guess, because our men don’t 
wear plug hats and yellow gloves, and 
they don’t like tea. Your father and 
him were chums, weren’t they? Any- 
way, I guess you’re in his class, all 
right. You got an education. Here’s 
a good chance for you. Go ahead, on 
your own, and go as far as you like. 
Education’s a great thing, youngster. 
Oh, yes, it’s a great thing, all right!” 

And Harrigan’s plump hand had de- 
scribed a wide semicircle of contempt 
—contempt for education in general and 
for Winslow, its miguided victim, in 
particular, 

Harrigan, peeved at the snub to his 
department, had given him the case be- 
cause he thought he was too much of 
a gentleman and a scholar to be a de- 
tective. And old Burnham had ignored 
him and refused to assist him because 
he thought he was too much of a detec- 
tive to be a gentleman or a scholar. 
Neither had any respect for him, and 
each his own reasons. Winslow 
was used to such contempt, from his 
associates in the service because he was 
a “highbrow,” and from his associates 
in the social 





case 


ior 


world because he was a 
detective—to them among the lowest 
of “lowbrow” vocations. Well, his tri- 
umph had come too late to win the re- 
spect of poor old Burnham, but Cap- 
tain Bill Harrigan would have to eat 
humble pie and eat it out of Wins- 
low’s hand. 

Elated though he was by the pros- 
pect of such a Winslow 
could not help reflecting sadly that the 
price of his triumph had been the life 


vindication, 
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of old Burnham. He did not blame 
himself. He could not have foreseen 
what had happened, and it had not been 
in his power to stop it. But he began 
to understand now why Burnham had 
remained in the dark gallery so long, 
began to see vaguely the meaning of 
the price that Burnham had paid. The 
famous art connoisseur had dismissed 
the detectives because of their blunder- 
ing methods, their ignorance and awk- 
warcdness, and he had taken it upon 
himself to-bring to justice the ingen- 
ious culprit whose crime had _ precipi- 
tated the art world of America and 
Europe into a sea of excited, futile 
speculation. So far as Winslow knew, 
there had been only one other man 
working on the case beside himself— 
old Burnham. But how much the old 
man had learned, how much he was 
withholding, Winslow could never tell. 
Burnham had treated him with friendly 
consideration merely because he was 
the son of an old schoolmate, but he 
had never taken him into his confidence, 
Winslow could only guess that his sharp 
little brain had been probing, ferreting, 
poking about tirelessly and silently for 
the canny vulture that had brought his 
prosperous and respected establishment 
to the brink of ruin. And no doubt he 
had had some intimation of a visitor 
that night in his gallery—an intimation 
that had proved correct, though tragic 
in its consequences. Burnham had come 
closer to a solution than was comfort- 
able for the person concerned—and he 
was dead. And the man that had killed 
him was soon to come out of that 

Winslow caught a more firm hold of 
his weapon, aware suddenly of foot- 
steps on the stairway in the building. 
He lurched forward. To his amaze- 
ment they were not light, stealthy steps. 
The man who was descending the stairs 
was coming down with no desire to con- 
ceal his presence. Had he been so com- 
pletely disarmed of suspicion? Wins- 
but determination 





low wondered, 
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promptly replaced wonder as he pre- 
pared to receive the man. 

There was a hand on the door-knob. 
It rattled weakly a moment, and then 
the door opened. A figure appeared on 
the threshold. There it halted, the cool 
circle of the muzzle of Winslow’s re- 
volver pressed against its bosom. 

For a moment both figures remained 
tensely, silently rigid. Then, with a 
gasp from Winslow, his revolver low- 
ered feebly to his side. He fell back 
a step, his lips wide, his face eloquent 
with consternation. 

“Mr. Burnham!” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE BODY. 

EFORE him stood Thomas Burn- 
ham, his hat thrust forward over 
his face, a blood-soaked handkerchief 
pressed to his temple, his figure shrunk 
with weakness and pain, his whole body 
atremble. His one uncovered eye, the 
only feature visible under the dripping 
handkerchief, lifted painfully to Wins- 

low’s face. He staggered forward. 

“Quick! He’s escaped. Hurry, get 
my car. I know where to find him, I 
know where he is.” 

Winslow, speechless, staring at the 
apparition that was addressing him in 
hoarse tones muffled by the handker- 
chief, did not stir, did not utter a sound. 

The old man groaned. “Hurry, 
man,” he said. “Don’t stand there gap- 
ing at me. Get my car. We'll get him 
yet.” 

“Escaped!” The word came from 
between Winslow’s parted lips in a hol- 
low whisper. 





“Yes, escaped. confound it! But I 
know where 

“But—but you——” 

“Good Lord!” The explanation 


came from Burnham in a tone of utter 
disgust, and, with a groan of disap- 
proval, he lurched forward and stum- 
bled toward the corner. 

With a supreme effort, Winslow tried 


to collect himself. Burnham was alive, 
after all. His assailant, the man Wins- 
low had been waiting for so confidently, 
for whom he had laid such a shrewd 
trap, had escaped. And old Burnham 
was making for his car. 

Winslow came to with a _ tremor. 
Burnham had already turned the cor- 
ner. He rushed forward, passing the 
old man, and calling to the chauffeur 
in a loud voice that echoed through the 
deserted street. The chauffeur leaned 
out of his car, and, observing Wins- 
low’s wild gesture to him, leaped back 
into his seat. In a moment the engine 
was whirring, and the limousine began 
to back swiftly. When the car was 
abreast of the tottering old man, Wins- 
low threw open the door. He caught 
Burnham by the arm. 

“Leonard Street—Number 
twelve—Brooklyn,” muttered 
ham, the words coming from him pain- 
fully. “He’s there. Hurry!” 

Winslow lifted the old man into the 
body of the car, and saw him sink 
limply into a corner, his head falling 
back helplessly, his hand still pressing 
the crumpled handkerchief to his face. 
The younger man leaned toward the 
chauffeur. 

“Leonard Street, Brooklyn, Number 
Two-twelve. Do you know where a 

The chauffeur nodded quickly. 

“Well, drive!” 

Winslow leaped into the car, bring- 
ing the door to with a crash, and almost 
immediately the big machine plunged 
forward, throwing its passengers back, 
and eliciting a groan from the injured 
man. 

The car was speeding swiftly down 
the deserted streets. The corner arc- 
lights illuminated the interior of the 
limousine from second to second like 
a flashlight that was turned on them by 
an unseen hand. Winslow guessed that 
they must be making more than fifty 
miles an hour. After a long silence, he 
leaned toward his feilow passenger. 


Two- 


3urn- 











eo. 














“Don’t you think you need ” he 
began, but a quick gesture from Burn- 
ham silenced him. 

“I’m all right. Never mind me. I’ve 
stopped the flow. We've got to get that 
man, that’s all we 

“But can’t I do anything for you?” 

Burnham groaned and covered his 
face more completely with his handker- 





chief. “No! Just do as I say, will 
you? Get that man and don’t worry 
about me. We can’t lose any time. 
Why isn’t that chauffeur driving 
faster?” 


Winslow picked up the speaking tube 
and whispered into it. The car shot 
forward as though it had been whipped. 
He turned once more solicitously, but 
a violent, forbidding gesture from the 
old man made him sit back. It was evi- 
dent that Burnham was suffering, and 
that he wanted to be left to himself. 
He was in too great pain to talk; his 
one thought was to get to his destina- 
tion. Winslow, realizing that his ef- 
forts to show consideration to the in- 
jured man were unwelcome, desisted 
finally. He leaned back in the heavily 
upholstered seat, closed his eyes, and, 
for the first time, tried to adjust his 
agitated mind to the amazing events 
of the past few minutes. 

Then it came over him with even 
greater and more crushing force that 
it was not all an illusion, that the old 
man by his side was not an apparition, 
that the man whose capture he had 
counted on with such certainty had 
actually escaped. Escaped! How? 
Winslow was at a loss. The man had 
been in the gallery when he, Winslow, 
entered. Of that he was certain. And 
his eyes had been on the door below 
all the time. A flush came into Wins- 
low’s face as he remembered. No, his 
eyes had not been on the door below 
all the time. For a brief moment, it 


could not have been more than a few 
seconds at 
lapsed. 


most, his vigilance had 
That was when he had stooped 
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to examine what he thought was the 
corpse of old Burnham, just long 
enough to see his face, to identify him, 
and to observe that there seemed to be 
no pulse. It could not have taken him 
long to do that. In fact, so quick had 
been the whole incident of the examina- 
tion that he had missed the pulse that 
had evidently been there, and had mis- 
taken for dead the man who was now 
at his side, injured, but alive. Yet, 
brief as that moment had been, the 
man had been able to make his escape. 
That he should have been able to do 
so without Winslow’s detecting a sound, 
the sound of footsteps, the noise of the 
door, seemed incredible to him, yet 
that was the only answer possible. 
Winslow’s heart sank. His certainty 
of success and vindication, of achieve- 
ment where older and shrewder men 
had failed, had been only a pathetic 
shattered dream. His canny strategy, 
on which he had prided himself; the 
inspired pretense that he was in the 
presence of a suicide, had been directed 
at one who had already made good his 
escape, and who was probably at this 
moment laughing hilariously at his 
blundering. It was a bitter moment. 
In the mood of despair and self- 
abasement that came over him, he tried 
to find some consolation. He turned 
and regarded the crumpled figure of 
old Burnham, silently hugging the cor- 
ner of the car, his head bent forward, 
his hands to his face, a deep, painful 
breath escaping him from time to time. 
Well, there was something to be thank- 
ful for that Burnham was alive, at any 
rate. Winslow was glad, not only be- 
cause he liked the old man and was 
sorry for him, but because he realized 
that, with Burnham alive, the identi- 
fication and conviction of his assailant 
was a forgone conclusion. He had seen 
him, he knew him, knew where he was 
in hiding, and the knowledge he had 
gained in his silent search for half a 
year would at last clear up the whole 
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perplexing mystery. <A solution was 
close at hand. They would be there 
soon now, and the man they sought 
would be in their power. 

But the thought that he would get 
his man anyway, that his capture was 
only postponed for a little while, did 
not elate Winslow. What he was about 
to do now, any detective could do. 
Burnham might have appealed to an 
ordinary policeman with the certainty 
that he could produce the same result 
that Winslow could. It required no 
special courage or shrewdness to smoke 
a criminal out of his hiding-place, if 
that hiding-place was known. The 
whole case had thus reduced itself 
merely to a blunt manhunt, and Wins- 
low had no special liking for blunt work. 
However, he had no choice in the mat- 
ter. Fate, or his own stupidity, had 
mapped out a course for him that was 
less alluring than the course he had con- 
ceived, and this he was obliged to fol- 
low. He would merely follow Burn- 
ham’s directions, arrest the man, de- 
liver him to the authorities, and be glad 
the incident was closed. His error for- 
tunately had not been fatal, but it had 
been sufficient to make him doubt his 
competence in the one activity he had 
chosen as his life-work. 

The car came to a sudden halt, throw- 
ing its passengers forward in their 
seats, and, for the first time during the 
trip, Winslow saw the crumpled, inert 
figure that was Burnham show signs 
of active life. He leaned forward, his 
head turned toward the window, his 
eyes cast upward. Then his free arm 
shot up excitedly. 

“Tt’s up there,” he 
voice coming muffled through the hand- 
kerchief. “Top 
you'll find him there. 
Quick! And if you need any 


”> 


exclaimed, his 


| 
floor, to the left. 
The name is Vin- 
cent. 
help 
“T won’t need any,” said Winslow, 
half risen from his seat. 





without him!” 


“Don’t come down 
said Burnham. 

“T won't!” In his voice was the de- 
termination of a man that had been de- 
feated once and would not accept de- 
feat a second time. He leaped out of 
the car, glanced up and down the street, 
which was poorly illuminated by gas 
lamps at long intervals, and then he 
threw his eyes up the face of the three- 
story apartment house before him. It 
was a poor quarter, and the building 
might be considered a tenement rather 
than an apartment house. Winslow 
moved toward the chauffeur’s seat. 

“Keep your eyes on those top floor 
windows—over to the left,’’ he said. 

The chauffeur touched his cap, and 
Winlsow, seeming to take the measure 
of his task in a last glance at the win- 
dows, pushed open the front door. He 
was pleased to find the inner door open, 
too. That was fortunate, as it simpli- 
fied matters considerably. He would 
not have to ring bells and announce his 
coming. He mounted the dimly lighted 
steps, finally coming to the top floor. 
He paused at the door, listening for a 
moment, and then knocked. 

There wz 
again more loudly. 
footsteps in the depths of the apart- 
ment, which slowly moved toward the 


door at which he was standing. He 


He knocked 


Listening, he heard 


S no answer. 


knocked once more, imperatively this 
time. A slit of light appeared under 
the door, a hand was on the knob, and 
then the door opened slightly, revealing 
the panel of a woman’s figure in a night- 
Impatiently, Winslow forced the 
door wide, the woman recoiling in sur- 
intrusion, and 
remaining with his 
yan who had 
an_ elderly 

Iver, 


dress. 


prise at the strange 
pushed it to quickly, 
back to it, facing the w 
admitted him. She was 
woman, her hair streaked with sil\ 
her fine features expressing speechless 
amazement. Winslow eyed her coldly 
a moment, though it occurred to him, 


the moment he glanced at her, that her 








ERE Ta get 











amazement had the most convincing 
marks of genuineness. 

“Ts this the top floor?” he asked. 
“Yes,” the old woman said, nodding 





dumbly. “What—why fs 
“The man I’m looking for,” said 
Winslow, “is in this apartment. I’ve 


come to get him. There’s no use pre- 
tending innocence or trying any tricks. 
I’m here to take him with me, and I’m 
going to. Now, will you ask him to 
come out, or shall I drag him out my- 
self ?” 

The woman’s lips moved inarticu- 
lately, alarm, surprise, appeal in her 
face. “Why, I don’t understand,” she 
murmured. “I don’t know ag 

Winslow, studying her features, was 
amazed at the quality of honest be- 
wilderment he read there. But, tricked 
once, he was not to be tricked again. 
He waved her aside with a sweep of 
his arm. Then, with a quick survey 
of the room he was in, satisfied that 
no one could be hiding there, he plunged 
into the next room, alert, impatient, de- 
termined. A glance was ample to show 
that it would be useless to examine it 
minutely, but the next room, a bedroom, 
required more attention. He struck a 
light, found the gas-jet, and dropped 
to his knee. There was no one under 
the bed. He flung the covers back; 
he threw open the door of a wardrobe, 
plunging his arm into the interior; he 
opened a small window and assured 
himself that escape that way was im- 
possible. Quickly he went through the 
other rooms, reaching the large front 
room at last, and probing into every 
possible nook and cranny as a last hope, 
for his search had revealed nothing. 
Flushed with his second defeat, aware 
of the meaning of his new failure, he 
rushed back to the rear room, and faced 
the woman, who stood rooted to the 
spot where he had left her. He looked 
hard at her, and again he became 
strangely conscious of the innocence in 
her face. 
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“I’m from headquarters,” he said 


hurriedly. “I’m looking for some one 
a man—and he’s been here. I want 
him for attempted murder, and if you’re 
shielding him 

“No one’s been here!” the woman ex- 
claimed, alarmed at the threat in Wins- 
“There’s no man here. I 


” 








low’s voice. 
live alone, with my daughter 
“Your daughter? Where is she?” 





“She’s spending the night with 
friends. She’s a student at Columbia, 
e 1 ” 
and—— 


“[sn’t your name Vincent?” 
“No, it isn’t. My name is Reynolds.” 
“Reynolds—are you sure? Do 


you-——” He stopped, scrutinizing her 
face closely. 
Vy 


Yes, I’m a widow,” the woman said, 
seeing the doubt in his eyes. “My hus- 
band was James Reynolds. He died in 
England eighteen years ago, and my 
daughter—— Why do you come here? 
Who sent you here? [I tell you I’m 
alone. There’s no man in the apart- 
ment. No one has been here.” 

Winslow was dumb in the presence 
of what seemed to him such unanswer- 
honesty. He was a student of 
character, and he knew that the 
woman was speaking the truth. He 
was at a loss, hesitant, wavering, 
wondering whether Burnham could 
have made a mistake. Then suddenly 
he became aware of footsteps on the 
stairs. Quickly alert, he drew away 
from the door, waving the woman 
aside. A key rattled in the door. It 
opened. A young woman stood in the 
threshold. 


able 


CHAPTER III. 


MIRIAM REYNOLDS. 


HE was tall, and she wore a long, 
clinging coat which added to her 
stature. Her dark, intense eyes looked 
tired in the light. A wisp 
of her. black hair, disengaged from 
her small hat, hugged her 


gas 


under 











cheek like a raven wing. Her well 
modeled lips, parted in surprise, showed 
a gleam of small, white teeth. Wins- 
low, taking in her fine features, her 
dignified bearing, had a feeling that she 
did not at all belong in this atmosphere 
of poverty. She stood on the threshold 
in silence, her glance swinging from the 
stranger to her mother. 

“Mother!” she said at last, in a low, 
puzzled voice. “What has happened?” 

But before the old woman could an- 
swer, Winslow had, with an imperative 
gesture, motioned her into the room 
and shut the door behind her. 

“So, you are the daughter,” he said, 
conironting her. “What are you doing 
here at this hour?” 

“T live here,” said.the girl, in a voice 





of weak protest; then, turning: 
“Mother, what is he doing gs 
“T am from headquarters,” inter- 


rupted Winslow, before the old woman 
could speak, “and I want you to ad- 
dress your remarks to me. You were 
to spend the night with friends. Why 
are you here now?” 

The girl cast a look of appeal to her 
mother, but, seeing the helplessness and 
alarm in her face, she turned to Wins- 


low. “I changed my plan. I decided 
to come home. Why do you ask me 
that?” 


Winslow was conscious of an eva- 
siveness in her voice, a degree of un- 
easiness in her features which was 
strangely in contrast with the innocence 
he had read in the older woman’s face. 
He sensed at once that this girl was con- 
cealing something, and the doubt that 
had come to his mind wavered. He 
felt he might be on the right track after 
all. 

“Who are your friends---the ones you 
were to spend the night with?” he asked 


He approached the girl. 


severely. 


The girl faced him coolly. “I don’t 


know by what right you question me. 
I don’t know who you are. 


”? 


you—— 


Why do 
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“TI suspect you of harboring a fugitive 
from justice,” said Winslow quickly, 
“Will you answer my questions, or will 
you make it necessary for me to take 
you before the authorities?” 

The stiff front the girl had assumed 
vanished. She looked wearily at her 
mother, then she turned. 

“T am a student at Columbia,” she 
said, “and after college I tutor two chil- 
dren. I am on good terms with the 
parents, rich people. They asked me 
to stay for dinner and for the night. 
But I decided to come home 

“Wasn’t your decision rather sudden 
and late?” asked Winslow. “Your 
mother did not expect you.” 

“T know,” said the girl, lowering her 
eyes. “I told her I intended to stay 
there, but——” 

“But what?” prompted Winslow, as 
she hesitated. 

“But I changed my mind,” the girl 
said quickly, after a little hesitation. 

Winslow was certain that the girl 
was concealing something. Just as he 
had an instinctive feeling - that the 
mother had answered his questions 
honestly, he felt that the daughter was 
evasive. He wanted to probe further 
into the meaning of her evasiveness, of 
her sudden change of mind about stay- 
ing away for the night, her inexplica- 
ble return at such a late hour; but he 
realized that he was wasting precious 
time, that Burnham was waiting below 
impatiently, that he ought to be on the 
trail of the escaped man. 

“T am sorry, Miss Vincent——” he 
began. 

“Miss Reynolds—Miriam Reynolds,” 
the mother interrupted, speaking for the 
first time, and repeating the name as 
though it were evidence of his mistaken 





suspicions. 

“T am Winslow 
“but I must know more about you. We 
have tracked a man whom we are seek- 
ing to this apartment, and you must tell 
want you 


sorry,” resumed, 


us how much you know. I] 





























to come downstairs with me. Mr. 
Burnham is in the car below, and——” 

“Mr. Burnham!” The name escaped 
the girl in a frightened exclamation. 

“Do you know him?” asked Winslow 
quickly, his eyes searching her face 

“No,” the girl answered immediately, 
recovering herself. “That is, I know 
him only by name.” 

“Well,” said 
“perhaps he knows you—only 
by name. I want him to identify you. 
It may help us. He’s in the car below. 
Will you please coine with me?” 

“You mean the car in front of our 
door?” 

“Ves. You noticed it?” 

“There’s no one in the car.” 

“What!” 

“T noticed it as I came in. 
dered t wi 


Winslow, with quiet 


severity, 


I won- 
what it It’s 
empty.” 

¥ ' 


ct mpossible $ 


: her 
doing nere, 


I left them there only 
m and 


a Tew 





minutes ago—Mr. Burnh: 
the chauffeur.” 


( 
“There 


] 


was no one in the car when 
I came in. I’m sure of that. I thought 
it was a doctor’s car, and I wondered 


who was sick.” 
“You mean——” A sudden fear, a 


painful suspicien seized Winslow. He 
glanced quickly from the girl to her 
mother, and, into the elder 
woman’s face, there came to him once 
more the doubt he had experienced in 
the presence of her innocent surprise. 
There came to him the sharp apprelien- 


looking 


sion that he was the victim of 
treacherous circumstances, that he 
was being duped. He was ut- 
terly at the mercy of conflicting 
impulses. His cheeks had gone pale, 


and for a long time he stared blankly 
at the two women, hesitant, bewil- 
dered. Then, without a word, with a 
fierce intake of breath, he swung toward 
the door, flung it open, and plunged 
down the stairs. Savagely he tore open 
the street door. 

The chauffeur was not in his seat. 
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From where he stood the tonneau of 
the car seemed unoccupied. 

“Empty !” 

He rushed to the car, tearing the 
door open. There was no one there, 
Paralyzed, unable to stir, he stared into 
the empty car. He seemed rooted to 
the spot. 

“Good Lord, is it possible?” 

His question was slower than his 
Even before he spoke, his 
mind had run through the events of the 
night: the shot, the finding of the body, 
the apparition, the wild drive, the 
search. And now Burnham 

A low cry of ineffable pain trembled 
roused himself at 


+h ~ 
thoughts. 





past his lips. He 


last. He glanced quickly up and down 
the street, and then he became aware 


1 


of a figure in the doorway of the house. 
It was the girl. She was the one real 
element in the whole unreal episode. 
~J ned 

i 


He beckonec 





“Come with me!” he She 
came up to him slowly. 
“What do you want?” she asked 


weakly, facing him. 

“Get in!” he cried, almost brutally. 
He held the door open for her. She 
stepped in, uncertain but obedient. He 
swung the door to; then, wavering only 
a moment, with a last quick glance up 
the street, he leaped into the chauffeur’s 
He touched the self-starter, and 
the engine responded with an angry 
rumble. He thrust the throttle for- 
ward, releasing the brake. The car 
shot forward. 

He drove furiously, impelled by the 
fierce suspicion and doubt that tortured 
his mind, through narrow, deserted 
streets, over the wide, graceful bridge, 
making a short cut through the busi- 
ness district on the Manhattan side, and 
the Avenue at last. He 
pressed the accelerator down to its 
limit and the car tore up the smooth 
pavement of Fifth Avenue as it had 
never been driven before. 

Winslow shot the handbrakes 


seat. 


canch: 
reaching 


back 
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within a few feet of the Burnham 
building, and, even before the car had 
come to a halt, he had leaped to the 
pavement. He fumbled for the key he 
had taken from the lock after his first 
entrance, and thrust the front door 
open. Both the lower and upper gal- 
leries were still illuminated, exactly as 
he had left them. He stopped a mo- 
ment at the foot of the stairway, his 
breath coming rapidly, hesitant, fear- 
ful of the revelation that might be 
awaiting him on the floor above. Then, 
steeling his will, he rushed up the stair- 
way. He stopped at the top with a 
low cry, recoiling, his hand gripping the 
railing to steady himself. 

There, exactly in the place where he 
had left him an hour before, lay the 
body of Thomas Burnham. His arms 
were outstretched, his face was turned 
upward, the folded limb had_ been 
straightened—and his coat, vest and 
trousers had been removed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CHALLENGE. 
INSLOW knew now how com- 
pletely he had been duped. His 
shrewd strategy had been matched by 
a shrewder, bolder strategy. The man 
who had killed Thomas Burnham, 
trapped in the gallery with no exit of 
escape but the front door, had made 
good his escape nevertheless. The 
sheer impudence of the man’s courage, 
his brazen hardihood, the success with 
which he had carried out the dangerous 
plan he had evolved, with only Burn- 
ham’s suit and a frame like the dead 
man’s to aid him, had in it so much 
that was daring and original that Wins- 
low, despite himself, was aware of a 
feeling almost of admiration for the 
man who had eluded him. He was 
amazed that such a feeling could come 
to him at this time, and he was even 
more amazed at the calm that had taken 
possession of him. He stood staring 
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at the body at his feet, but his thoughts 
were not of Burnham; they were of the 
man who, trapped in the gallery, fac- 
ing what must have seemed inevitable 
capture, had the presence of mind to 
conceive, and the impudence to carry 
out, a hazardous experiment which 
Winslow had to concede was little short 
of a flash of genius. The man was a 
master. The brain that had proved it- 
self capable of evolving painstakingly 
and slowly the fanciful conception at 
the bottom of the Burnham art thefts 
had proved itself equally capable of 
quick and shrewd headwork in a pinch. 
It was this realization that was the 
cause of Winslow’s calm—a calm which 
gave way presently to a subtle sense 
over the course that 
events had taken. Somehow, he could 
not accept the incident as a defeat. He 
recognized it rather as a challenge, the 
challenge of one crafty mind to an- 
other, and every fiber in him responded 
to it. He was young, he was confident, 
and challenge was the one thing he 
needed to set his energies loose. It was 
as though the man had said: “How’s 
that for a neat piece of work, eh? You 
think you’re clever, do you, with your 
education and all that? Well, here’s a 
chance to prove that you’re more than 
the ordinary stupid detective. You 
were in the dark before, and you 
couldn’t make much headway. But 
now you’ve met me, and I’ve left you 
some interesting clews to work on. Go 
to it. But remember, the chap you’re 
after has a real man-sized brain, and 
he expects to be using it all the time. 
It’s going to be a great old game, if 
you don’t weaken. So on your mark, old 
dear, and may the better man win!” 
Winslow’s cheeks were flushed. 
Here was a job such as he had dreamed 
of, a task to face such as would re- 
quire the exercise of every atom of his 
talent, and he was aware of a mounting 
feeling of pleasure. He was almost 
glad of what had happened. He was 


of satisfaction 

















insensible for the moment to the moral 
aspect that the case had assumed—the 
tragedy that had occurred, the deep 
shock the public would feel when it 
learned, the agitation at headquarters 


when he made his report. He was 
aware of only one thing: that he was 


out of the dark at last, that he had been 
face to face with the man he wanted, 
that he was on his trail, that for the 
first time he had something real and pal- 
pable to work on, and that success was 
within his reach if he could prove him- 
self the better man of the two. There 
was very little doubt in Arthur Wins- 
low’s mind on that score; he knew he 
was a match for the 


who had thrown down such an 


elusive criminal 
invit- 
ing challenge. 

He w 
by the sound of 


as roused out of his thoughts 
footsteps behind him. 
sert) 1 


Turning he saw Miriam Reynolds com- 
ing up the stairway slowly, and the 
sicht of her restored him to reality. He 


followed her with his eyes as she as- 


cended. 


“Why did you bring me here?” she 
asked, but the words were hardly out 
of her mouth when she observed the 
huddled figure on the floor. Her face 


went pale and a gasp escaped her lips. 
Three quick steps, a glance at the up- 
turned face of the dead man—and her 
hands leaped to her eyes to shield them 
from the awful sight. 

“Mr. Burnham!” 
“Ont” 

Winslow came toward her quietly, 
laying a hand on her arm and firmly 
drawing it toward him until the girl had 
to turn, her face close to his. 

“I thought you knew him only by 
name,” he said, in a 

Her head drooped, and a touch of 
color came to her cheeks. She hesi- 
tated a long time, 
his picture in the papers so often,” 
said weakly. 

“Oh, I see,” 
her closely 


she muttered. 


cool, level voice. 
and then: “I’ve seen 
she 


said Winslow, regarding 
through. narrowed eyes. 
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“By name and face would be more cor- 
rect, in that case, wouldn’t it?” he 
added, smiling. 

But he turned from the girl quickly 
as he heard the front door bang. He 
recognized the hatless, unsteady figure 
that across the floor of the 
lower gallery toward the stairway. It 
was Burnham’s chauffeur. Winslow 
ran down the steps and caught the 
dazed man by the shoulder. 

“Well,” he said, “where have you 
been all this time, Johnson?” 

The man seemed to have some diffi- 
culty finding speech for a time. “Why, 
Mr. Winslow,” he said at length, “I 
don’t know where I’ve been. I—I don’t 
know what happened to me. You see, 
I was sitting in my seat in the car, wait- 
ing for Mr. Burnham and sort of doz- 
ing off, when I heard some one behind 
me. I tried to turn around, but before 
I knew it one had caught me from 
behind and had slapped a handkerchief 
over my face, and 7 
up,” Winslow 
interrupted, “you found yourself lying 
in some dark alley and the car gone.” 

The chauffeur turned up an amazed 
countenance. “Why, yes, Mr. Winslow, 
that’s just what happened. But how 
did you know?” He cast a dull glance 
about him. “3 

“Yes, Johnson, something has,” said 
Winslow, smiling, amused at the man’s 
helpless inquiry. He felt easy and con- 
fident of the course that he meant to 
pursue. He was aware of a buoyancy 
of spirit such as he had not experienced 
in a long time. 

“Beiter brush your clothes a bit, old 
man,” he said, “and I’ll drive you over 
to the station, where you can tell them 
all about it.” He turned and observed 
the girl leaning heavily against the ban- 
ister above. “Will you come with us, 
please, Miss Reynolds?” he called. 

A shudder seemed to run down the 
length of the girl’s frame as she cast 
a last glance at the body of Thomas 


1 
staggered 


7 


some 


or something 





“And when you woke 





“Has anything: 
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Burnham. She came slowly down the 
stairway. 

The three passed into the open in si- 
lence. 

CHAPTER V. 
MASTERPIECE AND MASTER THIEF. 
RTHUR WINSLOW _iay | back 

lazily in his deep armchair, his 
finger tips touching before his face, his 
eyes closed. Every now and then he 
would stir from his immobility and run 
his thin, agile fingers through his care- 
lessly parted brown hair; and then he 
would resume his former attitude, re- 
maining thus for a long time. His 
whole attitude was one of extreme tran- 
quility. In fact, Winslow was the calm- 
est person of all who were connected 
with or even knew of the Burnham 
case. The papers were running three- 
inch streamers across their special edi- 


i 


tions, the public was agitated as it had 
not been for a long time, the police were 
excitedly mobilizing their forces for a 
thunderous campaign against Burn- 
ham’s murderer. Winslow alone re- 
mained unmoved, and his calm was due 
to the fact that he realized that, with 
the material that had fallen to him, he 
could solve the mystery of both the 
murder and the art thefts without stir- 
ring from his chair. And he was confi- 
dent that the little he knew already was 
ample to lead him to an early and suc- 
cessful solution. 

The police, however, were not alto- 
gether contented with the paucity of 
clews left behind by the murderer. All 
they had in their possession were a suit 
of old clothes which belonged to the man 
they sought, a few finger prints, and the 
knowledge that the culprit was a man 
of the late Thomas Burnham’s build. 
With characteristic lack of imagination 
they were concentrating all their atten- 
tion on these items. They had made a 
careful record of the finger prints, and 
were busy tracing the origin of the dis- 
carded suit, which, from its worn ap- 


pearance, must have been purchased 
more than two years before. But in 
the three days that they had been at 
work they had made almost no prog- 
ress. 

Winslow smiled as he thought of the 
incompetence of his coworkers. He had 
made a careful, minute report to the 
police, but they had selected only those 
clews which had the remotest bearing 
on the identity of the murderer, clews 
which entailed endless traveling and 
endless search and trouble, with no as- 
surance of immediate or even ultimate 
success. They were the accidents and 
not the essentials of the case, and they 
would probably prove as immaterial as 
such clews often have in the past. So 
that Winslow really had the case all to 
himself, as far as the police were con- 
cerned, for he was building on the only 
clews that really counted: those that 


revealed the workings of the brain of 


the hunted man. He knew the psy- 
chology of the criminal mind, and he 
knew that, in the few words he had ex- 
changed with the man while making the 
hurried trip to Brooklyn, he had enough 
material for the solution of the mystery 
if he made the most of it. The man 
nad given a fake address, but even in 
that fake address—if it was such— 
Winslow saw a real and vital signifi- 
He knew that the human brain 
1 


1aWS 


cance. 
operates in accordance with 
immutable as the law of gravity, and 
he was sure that there was a reason 
why the man should have said “212 
Leonard Street” instead of something 
else. This reason he was confident he 
could find. 

Winslow made much, too, of a detail 
which the police had quite overlooked. 
On the suit which the murderer had dis- 
carded in the gallery, and which they 
had in their keeping, just above the left 
knee, there was a stain of a peculiar 
character which Winslow had _ studied 
carefully. It was of a rare ultra-ma 
rine hue. He made a mental note of 
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the color, certain that, at some time in 
the development of his plans, it would 
prove of determining importance. 
Finally, there was Miriam Reynolds. 
The police, after a brief interview, de- 
cided that it was merely an accident 
that the murderer should have men- 
tioned her address, and they dismissed 
her with an apology, expressing confi- 
dence in her innocence. That was ex- 
actly as Winslow would have wished it, 
and he was glad that he had not in- 
formed the authorities in detail of the 
complications involved in her home- 
coming in the early hours of the morn- 
ing. She was much too fine a girl to 
be submitted to the rude attentions of 
the authorities, he thought. Besides, 
that was an aspect of the case which he 
preferred to treat with alone. Even as 
he thought of her now, Winslow re- 
called the innocent face of the mother, 
the disturbed face of the girl, a baffling 
contrast which for three days had been 
a lure and an unsolved puzzle to him. 
These were the elements on 
Winslow was building his 
ments which would scarcely make it 
necessary for him to leave his library 
except in quest of a few details. The 
facts already in his px were 
ample to make out a clear case, he was 
certain. In library, which was a 
veritable laboratory of the human brain, 
he would find the answer he sought; 
the application of that answer would 
bring the man he sought into his power. 
For three days he had been applying 
every test at his command to the words 
that the murderer had uttered, and now 


which 


plans—ele- 
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he was stirring his memory to make 
sure that nothing was escaping him. 

His thoughts were interrupted by the 
front door bell. He sat up quickly and 
looked at his watch. 

“Three o’clock! I had no idea it was 
that late.” 

He came to his feet just as his serv- 
ant opened the door. 
2Eps 
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“Mr. Thomas Burnham, junior,” the 
man announced. 
“Ask him in, 
Winslow met 


please.” 

him at the door, and 
they touched hands in silence. The 
younger Burnham, solemn in his black 
clothes, was very manifestly, still un- 
recovered from the shock that had 
robbed him of his father and left him 
to struggle alone against the disaster 
that threatened a great institution which 
might have remained as a brilliant 
memorial to the genius of the man who 
had founded it. Physically, he resem- 
bled his father: short of stature, with 
large, sharp features, and rather close- 
set, shrewd gray eyes; but he had none 
of the vitality or the imaginative cour- 
rage of the elder Burnham. The events 
of the past few days had left him 
dazed and inarticulate. 

“You understand why I preferred to 
come here,” he said, slipping into a seat. 
“My home is so upset just now.” 

“T understand perfectly, Mr. Burn- 
ham,” said Winslow. “And I would 
not think of putting you to this treu- 
ble at such a time, if it weren’t for the 
y day counts. Besides, I 
think if you will tell me all you know 
now, it will not be necessary for me to 

le you again. I hope you feel you 
can speak to me without reserve.” 

He saw the look of doubt and hesi- 
tancy that came into his visitor’s face, 
and he added quickly: “I know you 
share your father’s feelings about de- 
tectives, but——”’ He stopped, observ- 
ing that Burnham was about to speak. 

“| do, mi a said Burnham, 
after a moment’s hesitation. “But it’s 
different now. You see, father was 
working on the case himself. But now 
—well, somebody has to 

“Precisely,” interrupted Winslow, 
drawing up a chair. Burnham’s eyes 
were on the carpet, his forehead wrin- 
kling in the effort to whip up his mem- 
ory. He spoke at last, in a thin, ten- 
tative voice. 


. 
tact that ever 


troub 


sense,” 
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“T don’t know whether what I can tell 
you will have any importance. The 
fact is, I don’t think I know very much. 
My father was an odd man. He had 
few iriends, and he was not the confid- 
ing sort. He kept things to himself. 
Valentine Crispi is the only man he 
ever cared anything about. Of course, 
he was fond of me, but I know I was 
something of a disappointment to him. 
Anyway, he didn’t take me into his con- 
fidence much. I’ve talked to Crispi. I 
thought he would surely know more 
than I. though—he didn’t 
even tell him.” 

“That’s unusual,” said Winslow re- 
flectively. ‘I find that there is always 
one person to whom a man tells every- 
thing. It’s in human nature.” 

“My experience, too,” 
Burnham, growing silent. 

“Please go on,” Winslow urged, after 
a moment. 

“Well,” Burnham resumed, “I 
pose I ought to begin at the very be- 


Strange, 


muttered 


sup- 


ginning. . That was about six months’ 
ago. Youremember. We had just sold 


that famous Leonardo da Vinci paint- 
ing to Stevenson, and he was having a 
few distinguished art lovers at his 
house to see the new item in his valu- 
able collection. Father was there, of 
course. The picture had just been hung 
up that morning, and a group was 
standing about it, admiring it. Stev- 
enson was standing beside father, when 
suddenly he saw him go pale. He told 
me about it afterward. He didn’t say 
anything at the time, but 
what it could be, and watched him 
closely. He saw him advance closer to 
the picture, put on his spect 
study it minutely for a long time. When 


T 
i 
1 
A 


he wondered 











acles, and 


he turned away at last his face was as 
white as a sheet of paper. Without a 
word, he walked out of the room, Stev- 
enson close behind him. 
““What’s the matter?’ he asked. 
“*Nothing, nothing,’ father replied. 
, A 


‘T’m not well. It’s an old ailment. A 


little fresh air will do me good. I hope 
you won’t mind if I leave so early.’ 
They shook hands, and Stevenson told 
me afterward the hand father gave him 
was so limp and moist he was alarmed. 
He was deeply puzzled, and didn’t know 
what to make of it. 

“I was in the gallery when father 
rushed in. His appearance frightened 
me. He beckoned me upstairs, and I 
followed him as he led me to his desk 
in the rear of the upper gallery. He 
dropped into a chair. 

‘“**Tom,’ he said, in a hollow voice, 
‘how much did Stevenson pay for that 
Leonardo da Vinci?’ 

“*Wasn’t it two hundred thousand 
dollars?’ I said, wondering what he was 
driving at. 

“*Well,’ he said, with a groan, ‘he 
paid two hundred thousand dollars for 


a fake!’ 


“*Tmpossible!’ I said, gasping. ‘You 
must be mistaken.’ 
“But he only shook his head. ‘It’s a 


fake,’ he kept repeating, ‘a fake!’ 
“You can’t imagine what that con- 

fession must have cost him, what the 

effect of that announcement was on me. 


You could have knocked me over with 
You must understand that 
father had been 
ling some of the greatest paint- 


P 1 
a teatner. 





years my 
ings in the world, and never once had 
he handled a picture of doubtful au- 


thenticity. The temptation had often 
been very great, but he had never 
yielded to it. The result was that, 


though he had made less money than 
some less scrupulous dealers, he had 
built up a reputation for honesty and 
dependability which was his proudest 
When Thomas Burnham, 
senior, said a painting was a genuine 
Correggio, it was immediately and un- 


possession. 


questioningly accepted as a genuine 
Correggio by the whole art world. TI 

mere fact that we were selling an ol 
masterpiece was ample evidence that it 


was the original, beyond any shadow of 
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a doubt. Stevenson had paid two hun- 
dred thousand dollars on the strength 
of my father’s reputation as a great 
connoisseur and an honest dealer. If 
that picture was a fraud, as my father 
said, then his whole life-work was 
threatened with ruin. It was unbeliev- 
able. 

“‘VYou must be making a mistake,’ I 
persisted. ‘I remember the picture per- 
fectly. I saw to the packing myself, 
and , 

“*You would never know the differ- 
ence, my boy,’ he interrupted. ‘It’s the 
cleverest fake I have ever seen. Get 
Crispi on the wire, please.’ 

“Well, Winslow, you know what hap- 
pened in the next few days. Crispi ex- 
amined the painting the following morn- 
ing, and agreed with father: it was a 
fake, but so expertly done that only the 
most highly trained eye could possibly 
detect it. But that was not the worst 
of it. After the most careful investiga- 
tion it was evident that the picture in 
the possession of Stevenson was the 
very picture we had sold to him. He 
had bought a fake from the most re- 
liable dealers in America. And yet the 
painting we had imported from Europe 
a year before had been without any 
question a genuine Leonardo da Vinci. 
In other words, at some time during its 
stay in our gallery, a clever fraud had 
been substituted for the original, and 
no one had discovered the substitution 
until now. When it had taken place, 
how it had been effected, and by whom 
—well, some day you may find the an- 
swer to that question, Winslow.” 

“IT hope to do so,” said Winslow 





quietly. “But please go on. I want 
to know what progress your father 
made. I am convinced his death was 


due to the fact that he had found out 
more than was good for—some one.” 
“Of that I know very little,” Burn- 
ham pursued, after a silence. “I told 
you my father was very uncommuni- 
cative. This I do know, though: he 
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decided that, if the substitution had 
taken place once, it might have taken 
place oftener. He began a careful ex- 
amination of the paintings in the gal- 
lery. You. know the result. A Velas- 
quez portrait, worth one hundred and 
ten thousand dollars, which we had 
brought over from Spain—a fake had 
been substituted for that, and was now 
hanging on our walls. That was not 
the final blow. My father was ruined 
already, but further investigation 
showed that he had sold half a dozen 
paintings to American millionaires—a 
Tintoretto, a Gietto, a Corot, a Rem- 
brandt, and two Holbeins, all fakes. 
The originals had been stolen from the 
gallery and had been replaced by the 
cleverest imitations that had ever come 
to the notice of connoisseurs. You re- 
call that for several years there had 
been a lively dispute as to the owner- 
ship of the originals of these very pic- 
tures. With these discoveries, the dis- 
pute came to an end. It was known 
now that the European owners had the 
originals, after all, and the American 
patrons of art had the fakes. 

“That’s how there came to light ‘the 
most amazing art thefts—is theft the 
word, Winslow ?—ever recorded. Art 
substitutions is perhaps nearer the 
truth, for the pictures left behind are 
masterpieces of their kind—wonderful 
imitations, though their money value is 
negligible. And it’s all so amazing, be- 
cause there’s hardly more than an art- 
ist or two in America who could make 
such astonishing imitations. The man 
who did them is a genius, Winslow. 
Father said so often. But he must be 
a born criminal, preferring this ingen- 
ious and dangerous method of making 
a fortune to the slow progress of the 
honest painter. He must have made 
hundred of thousands of dollars in the 
last few years, selling the originals 
abroad. Think of a man conceiving 
such an extraordinary plan. Is there 
anything like it in the history of crime?” 
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“No,” said Winslow. “But you ad- 
mitted the man was a genius, you 
know.” 

“Only a genius could imitate artists 
so different as Tintoretto and Corot, 
Holbein and Velasquez. The man is a 
marvel.” 

“And only a genius,” added Winslow, 
“could enter the gallery and substitute 
the imitation for the original without 
being detected for years. I have ample 
evidence of the man’s talent.” 

“But, as I said, there are so few art- 
ists in America who could do that sort 
of thing so well, it ought to be easy to 
find him, oughtn’t it?” 

“Why must he necessarily be an 
American?” asked Winslow quietly. 

3urnham was silent. ‘“‘That’s true,” 
he said, after a while. He reached for 
his hat. “I told you I didn’t think I 
would be much help. I know so little 
about ee 

“I’m not so sure you haven’t helped 
me,” said Winslow. “But please tell 
me, when your father realized that the 
police were helpless didn’t he begin a 
silent investigation of his own?” 

“Yes, but what he learned I don’t 
know. You see, he was ruined in any 
case, and the one object of his life 
after that was to find the culprit who 
had brought about his ruin. He lived 
for nothing else. I think he knew, when 
—when he was killed.” 

“T am inclined to feel that way, too. 
If he had only taken some one into his 
confidence!” 

“He never said anything to me.” 

“Nor to Crispi, his best friend? Are 
you sure?” 

“T have Crispi’s word for it. 
don’t you see him?” 

“T will. I want to have a talk with 
him. If he didn’t confide in Crispi, 
he confided in some one else. I’ve never 
known an exception to that rule.” 
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Burnham came to his feet, hat in 
hand. “TI think I'll be off,” he said. “TI 
wish I could have been more useful.” 


“T appreciate your kindness in com- 
ing here,” said Winslow. “I don’t 
think I shall bother you for a long 
time. The next time you hear from me, 
I hope it will be to get some good news.” 

3urnham smiled sadly, pausing at the 
door. “I see you are an optimist,” he 
said. 

“T am,” replied Winslow. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A START. 


ITTLE as the younger Burnham 
had been able to add to Wins- 
low’s knowledge, he was satisfied never- 
theless with the interview, for it re- 
freshed his memory and brought the 
whole case clearly before him again. 
Once more he was aware of an uncon- 
trolled feeling of awe for the criminal 
who had been capable of conceiving 
and executing such an imaginative sys- 
tem of theft, but he was more than ever 
convinced that, in pursuing only the psy- 
chological aspects of the case, he was 
on the only track that would lead to 
success. He had no faith whatever in 
the methods the police were following. 
Their strict attention to only the physi- 
cal facts. was bound to lead to disap- 
pointment. They might find the dealer 
who had sold the suit of clothes left in 
the gallery by the murderer, but, after 
two years, it was hardly likely that he 
would remember to whom he had sold 
it. Their finger-print records would be 
useful to them only in identifying the 
criminal after they had caught him, but 
would be of little use before that. These 
details were accidental and too elusive, 
but the one definite, unalterable, pre- 
determined fact was the mind of the 
murderer, and Winslow felt that he had 
come in contact with that mind at a 
time when it was most liable to self- 
betrayal. 
The one outstanding achievement of 
the murderer’s brain was the address 


he had given: 212 Leonard Street. 
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Winslow recognized clearly that the ad- 
dress was deeply significant. He was 
pacing up and down the floor of his 
library, his thoughts flitting from one 
detail of the case to another, but in- 
variably reverting to the baffling evi- 
dence of that address. The more he 
thought about it, the more convinced 
he became that in the three items com- 
prising the address lay the solution he 
sought. 

Winslow tried to recall the exact cir- 
cumstances that had brought forth the 
address. He remembered the moment 
clearly. The automobile had just 
backed up, the door had been thrown 
open, and the man who had assumed 
the identity of Thomas Burnham was 
confronted with the necessity of direct- 
ting the chauffeur to the place where 


his supposed assailant was hiding. He 
had not hesitated. 
“Leonard Street—Number Two- 


twleve—Brooklyn.” That was the way 
the words had come. 

Winslow realized that the address 
was either an invention or a reality. He 
had not yet made up his mind which it 
was. If it was a reality, then the man 
knew of it in advance, knew who lived 
there, and had mentioned it with the 
clear intention to complicate the situa- 
tion. If it was a reality, then he knew 
of Miriam Reynolds, and he expected 
the introduction of the girl into the case 
to act as a protective factor. Winslow 
did not think that such a plan was alto- 
gether beyond the range of probability. 
The shrewdness of the man in ques- 
tion was capable of such an intricate 
scheme. He might have calculated that 
the mystery: surrounding Miss Reynolds 
would divert Winslow from the mystery 
surrounding himself. It was even pos- 
sible that the girl was actually an ac- 
complice, perfectly informed as to her 
part in throwing a detective off the cor- 
rect track. But there were two things 
that militated against such a theory. If 
the man knew who lived in the apart- 
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ment, why had he given the name as 
“Vincent?” Furthermore, Winslow had 
a very vivid recollection of Mrs. Reyn- 
old’s countenance—the innocence he 
read there was unmistakable. 

Winslow was rather inclined to think 
that the address was a pure invention. 
The facts seemed to point in that di- 
rection. Pressed for a decision, realiz- 
ing that the slightest delay would be 
a betrayal, the man had mentioned the 
first street and the first number that 
came to his mind. On arriving at the 
address, he had mentioned the first 
name that occurred to him: Vincent. 
It was on this theory that Winslow was 
at work, and he felt certain that, if 
this were really the case, then he had 
not far to look for an interpretation of 
vital importance. The address meant 
something, and the name “Vincent” 
meant something. For, if both were 
the result of an impulse, they indicated 
what must have been going on in the 
man’s mind. Winslow was a student 
of psychology, and he knew that the 
criminal mind, in a crisis, never invents 
anything—it merely disguises the 
thoughts that rush through it. The ad- 
dress and the name were, therefore, 
merely disguises for what the murderer 
was thinking of most intensely at the 
time. 

Of what was he thinking? 

Winslow paced his room in silence a 
long time in deep concentration of 
thought. Suddenly he came to a halt, 
his face alight with discovery. In one 
of these flashes of intuition, one of 
those clairvoyant moments that come 
to all of us after a period of deep dark- 
ness, he seemed to see it all. He rushed 
to his desk, sat down, drew a sheet of 
paper before him, and on it wrote, in 
a large, free hand: 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

He stared at the sheet before him, a 

smile of triumph on his face. 


“By Jove!” he exclaimed. ‘What a 
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fool I must be not to have seen that at 
once!” 

He bent over the sheet again and 
struck his pencil through the last letter 
of “Leonardo.” 

“Could anything be simpler! That 
was the inspiration for Leonard Street, 
I'll wager anything. What is more nat- 
ural than that the man was thinking of 
his crimes, especially the last theft that 
got him into all the trouble, the Leo- 
nardo da Vinci painting? The thought 
was uppermost in his mind when he 
had to invent the name of a street— 
and Leonard Street was the result! As 
for the other name ie 

Once more his pencil moved over the 
sheet. This time he struck off the final 
letter in “Vinci,” adding an “ent.” 

“Vincent!” he exclaimed. ‘“That’s 
as obvious as the nose on your face, 
Arthur Winslow!” 

He came to his feet, in a termor of 
excitement. His patience had been re- 
warded at last. He felt that he was 
on the right track, that he was arriv- 
ing at something. The address was 
clearly an invention, and it was just 
as clearly an index of what was going 
on in the man’s mind. 

“And now,” muttered Winslow as he 
paced the floor, gratified at the progress 
he had made, “if I can only find out 
why he said Two-twelve! There must 
be as definite a reason for the choice of 
that number as there was for the choice 
of the street and the name. It’s no ac- 
cident. In the bright lexicon of science, 
there is no such word as accident. It 
means something, and it means some- 
thing I want to know. What made him 
say Two-twelve?” 

For a long» time Winslow wrangled 
with the elusive number, but he could 
not connect it with anything in reality. 
His failure, however, did not discour- 
age him, nor did it tempt him to under- 











estimate its significance. He knew 
that it was of vital importance. His 
discovery of the origin of the fake 
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street and name had served to identify 
the man who murdered Burnham defi- 
nitely with the man who was at the 
bottom of the thefts; and Winslow felt 
that, if he knew the meaning of the 
mysterious No. 212 if he could under- 
stand why it should have come to the 
man’s mind at the time it did, he would 
have a clear indication of whither his 
course lay. It became increasingly evi- 
dent that the baffling number was the 
key to the drift of the murderer’s 
thoughts, and it was this drift that 
Winslow wanted to detect. He groped 
in vain, however, for the hidden mean- 
ing the digits held, and finally he had 
to give up for the time being; but the 
fact that the answer was so difficult 
made him feel all the more certain that 
it would prove of the greatest impor- 
tances when it finally came to him. 
“And it will come before long,” he 
muttered confidently, dropping into a 
chair. His pipe and tobacco were 
within reach, and for the first time that 
afternoon he surrendered himself to 
the luxurious feeling that he had earned 
a little repose. He had made a good 
start, and he was pleased; but he was 
honest enough with himself to admit 
that his gratification. was considerably 
keener than the measure of his progress 
warranted. And then he realized that 
he was gratified that his discovery of 
the invented address removed all sus- 
picion of Miriam Reynold’s complicity. 
She was innocent. Her late homecom- 
ing might have been purely a coinci- 
It would be wrong of him to 
The police 
even 


dence. 
pry into her private affairs. 
had shown her every courtesy, 
keeping her name and address from the 
keen newspaper reporters, for they were 
impressed with her unmistakable fine- 
ness. Could he be slower than they in 
recognizing a fine type of womanhood 
when he came in contact with it? 
Surely- 

The telephone bell interrupted his 
He picked up the receiver 





thoughts. 











“Winslow?” a man’s voice inquired. 
“Ves, Garner. What news?” 

“I’ve got the address of the party 
you wanted. It’s thirty-three and one 
half West Eighty-fifth Street, and the 
name is Preston. She generally takes 
the kids to the park in the afternoon if 
the weather is right, and always goes 
home about five-thirty. Last Friday 
afternoon she left earlier than usual, ex- 
plaining she had some shopping to do 
before the stores closed. I have posi- 
tive information that she was not in- 
vited for dinner, and had no intention 
of spending the night there. In fact, 
the Prestons did not dine at home that 
evening, and Miss Reynolds did not re- 
turn to the house until the following 
day, at the usual hour.” 

“T can depend on you—— 
Winslow. 

“T established these facts beyond the 
shadow of a doubt,” the man promptly 
interrupted. “Anything else, sir?” 

“Thank you, Garner. Not for the 
present.” 

Winslow replaced the receiver ab- 
sently, moving toward a window and 
parting the curtains. His forehead was 
thoughtfully furrowed, and the scowl 
on his face let it be unmistakably known 
that the intelligence he had just received 
had not been accepted dispassionately 
as facts that would be of professional 
him. His 
Miriam Reynolds had been confirmed, 
and he could have felt gratified at his 
correct interpretation of her evasive 
conduct at her home that early morning, 
but did feel at all 
elated at this compliment to his shrewd- 
Oddly enough there came before 
his eyes now, as he looked out of his 
window, the tall figure of the girl, her 
proud head, her fine, shadowed eyes, 
her sensitive lips; and he found himself 
reluctant to accept the testimony of 
even so reliable an informant as Garner 
if it bore witness against her. But pres- 
ently he came to himself, flushing, angry 
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value to suspicions about 


somehow he not 


ness, 
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that he should allow any consideration 
other than that of his plain duty to move 
him. 

She lied to me,” he said to himself. 
“T was right. She hadn’t been with the 
family whose children she was tutor- 
ing. She was concealing something 
from me. It’s my business to find out.” 

He began pacing the room-restlessly. 
Despite his decision, he was reluctant to 
assume that Miriam Reynold’s late 
homecoming and her evasive response 
to his questioning had a direct bearing 
on the mystery he had undertaken to 
solve. Again and again he found him- 
self making excuses for her. 

“It may be just a coincidence,” he 
kept repeating to himself. “It’s evident 
that the address the man gave—her ad- 
dress—was the first one that came to 
his head. It was pure invention. I’ve 
proved that. And what right have I to 
think that her late return is anything 
but a matter that concerns herself? It 
may be entirely a private matter, and 
what authority have I to intrude? She 
is a grown woman; she is good looking ; 
no doubt she has many admirers. Per- 
haps it’s some secret romance which she 
doesn’t want her mother to know about, 
which she certainly would not want to 
reveal to me, a complete stranger. It’s 
hard to believe that such a splendid girl 


” 





, 


could—— 

He stopped abruptly, aware that his 
decision was considerably fortified by 
an embdtional interest in the girl which 
he would be reluctant to acknowledge 
frankly. He realized that his duty came 
in advance of his inclination. He 
flushed guiltily. 

“Just the same,” he said, “emotion 
isn’t always a false guide. Sometimes 
one can judge instinctively is 

He realized that he was temporizing 
with himself, that he was trying to de- 
fend himself. 

“Hang it 





all,” he exclaimed impa- 
tiently, “why can’t I say frankly that 
I think she’s much too fine a girl to be 
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involved in anything so sordid? That’s 
what I believe; why am I afraid to say 
it? It’s absurd. And what’s more, 
I'll act on my faith. T’ll ig 

He walked firmly to his writing-table 
and sat down before it. He drew a 
sheet of paper and an envelope out of 
a drawer, and, his pen poised hesitantly 
for a moment, he lowered it presently 
and began to write, never pausing till 
he had reached the signature: 





My Dear Miss Reynotps: I must ask 
your indulgence for the discomfort to which 
I subjected you in the early hours of Satur- 
day morning. In the pursuit of my duty, I 
should have felt that I was negligent had I 
failed to leave nothing undone in my effort 
to trace the man I was hunting. By now I 
know that it was merely an accident by which 
I Was directed to your home, and I want to 
apologize for my seeming rudeness. 

I am convinced that you are entirely un- 
connected with the tragedy in which, for the 
moment, you seemed to be involved; and I 
am glad that they felt the same way at head- 
quarters. Your name has been withheld 
from the reporters, and you may be sure 
that you will be free from any objectionable 
publicity. As far as I am concerned, I have 
no doubt of your innocence, and, should we 
meet again, I shall not even remember the 
unfortunate incident. Very truly yours, 

ArTHUR WINSLOW. 

He addressed and sealed the envelope 
without even rereading the note, and 
rang for his servant, who appeared at 
the door in a moment. 

“Please mail this for me at once,” 
he said. “And I’m taking my dinner 
out this evening.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

But the moment the door was closed 
behind the servant, Winslow was in- 
timidated by the memory of his last 
sentence. “Should we meet again!” 
Why had he put that in? It had not 
been intentional. It wasn’t the custom 
to address a girl whom one had met for 
the first time, and in such uncomfort- 
What 


meeting 


able circumstances, in this way. 
occasion was there for their 
He was aware that, uncon- 


. ”: > 
again: 


sciously he had recorded in that letter 


his tacit wish to see Miriam Reynolds 
once more. The confession had escaped 
him without realizing it at the time, and 
now it was too late. 

“Oh, well,” he thought, defending 
himself against the rebuke of his con- 
science, “perhaps she will think it is 
merely politeness. That’s the way I 
meant it, anyhow.” 

He went to his bedroom, turned on 
a light, and began to dress. But, as he 
stood before his mirror making up his 
white tie, he stopped suddenly, the ends 
dropping down his shirt front, his arms 
falling to his sides. Despite himself, 
he had not been able to dismiss the girl 
from his mind; there came to him just 
then with disquieting vividness the rec- 
ollection of the girl’s conduct when he 
first mentioned the name of Thomas 
Burnham, and her unconvincing asser- 
tion that she knew him only by name. 
And immediately he remembered the 
scene in the gallery, her startled ex- 
clamation when she recognized the 
dead body. How was it that he had 
forgotten all that? His lips came to- 
gether firmly. 

“By Jove,” he muttered, “I’m glad I 
invited another meeting in my letter. I 
shall want to see her again. And I’m 
glad I expressed my belief in her in- 
nocence. It will disarm her, and she 
may not be on her guard the next time. 
Confound it!” 

Winslow’s exclamation may have 
been due to his difficulty with his tie, 
or it may have been due to his difficulty 
with the problem of Miriam Reynolds. 
He could not have told which it was 
himself. 

CHAPTER VII. 
THE DINNER CHECK. 

\ HEN Arthur Winslow dined alone 
and wished an atmosphere of di- 

rsion, he invariably went to the Gans 
in the heart of the theater dis- 
trict. There, in the room favored by 
the clique of theatrical people who make 
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that section of New York such a fas- 
cinating quarter, he would choose a lit- 
tle corner table and make the process of 
disgestion easy by listening to the spar- 
kling conversation and observing the 
unique demeanor of the men and women 
who frequented the hotel. That eve- 
ning Winslow found his way to the 
Gansvoort because he was in a mood 
for diversion. He wanted to clear his 
mind of the vexing problems of the 
day, but he had scarcely crossed the 
threshold, on his way to his favorite 
corner, when he came to an abrupt halt, 
paused momentarily, then turned on his 
heel and retreated quickly to the refuge 
of a protective wall. His glance had 
fallen by accident on a little table set 
for two on the farther side. - At this 
table sat Valentine Crispi and Miriam 
Reynolds. They had not observed him, 
but his quick glance had been sufficient 
to reveal the cheerful, smiling face of 
the man, bending forward amiably, and 
the earnest, attentive attitude of the 
girl, whose eyes were directed toward 
the table. 

For a long time Winslow hesitated 
at the whether he 
ought not escape and dine elsewhere, 
feeling that he should not hazard being 
seen by them, yet loath to surrender his 
interest in this strange téte-a-téte. What 
were they doing there together—Burn- 
ham’s best friend and this baffling girl? 
He felt that he should like to have a 
table next to theirs, where he could hear 
their conversation, yet be unseen by 
them. 


door, wondering 


That was impossible, but why 
not remain in the room which adjoined ? 
He advanced down the aisle and chose 
le in the rear, giving him a com- 
mand of the door through which they 
would have to pass in going out, and 


affording him security against their 


seeing him, should he prefer to remain 
unseen. He gave his order to the waiter 
P ] ° 1: 1 ° 1 

absently, his dinner having become a 
matter of little importance; and 


throughout the meal he was 
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grappling with this new, disconcerting 
development. 

He tried to judge from the momen- 
tary glance he had had what their re- 
lationship could be, what their meet- 
ing there that evening could signify. 
THe remembered the Italian’s smiling 
face: was it the smile of easy famili- 
arity, or was he courting her interest 
as a new acquaintance? And the girl’s 
downcast eyes and attentive air: was it 
due to shyness with a stranger, or was 
it the deliberate coquettry of feigned 
coolness? Winslow could not make up 
his mind on such scanty evidence as 
his brief glance afforded, but he was 
sure he did not like the whole thing. 
He was suspicious about the girl’s pur- 
pose with Burnham’s most intimate 
friend; and, strangely enough, in view 
of his distrust of the girl, he was slightly 
resentful of Crispi’s attentions to her. 
Cool as Miss Reynolds’ air was, it was 
obviously not one of indifference. What 
did she want of Valentine Crispi? As 
for Crispi, 
pervious to beauty, why should chance 
have sent him romancing in such a 


troubled quarter? Was it all accident, 


whose nature was not im- 


or was it design? 

g coffee, still deeply 
baffled, when he saw them come out of 
the neighboring room. He lowered his 
cup quickly, bending low to make him- 
self inconspicuous, but keeping his eyes 
on them. They paused momentarily in 
the doorway, Crispi helping the girl ad- 
just her coat, and then they passed out. 
Winslow sat up, feeling impelled to fol- 
low them, to see where they were going, 
to inform himself further of their re- 
but he restrained himself. 
He realized how unwise it would be to 
expose himself and his interest in them. 
e safer to leave them to them- 
et in touch with 
either of them again whenever he so de- 
sired: and, above all, he felt that he had 

friendly ally in Valentine Crispi. He 
knew that, should it be necessary, he 


He was sipping his 


lationship ; 


It would 1 
He could 





ives. 
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could get all the information he wanted 
from the Italian, if the latter thought it 
would be of any help in clearing the 
mystery that surrounded the death of 
his friend. Winslow could count on his 
cooperation. Nevertheless, following 
his rule that it is wisest to depend only 
upon himself as far as possible, he beck- 
oned to his waiter, who stood near by. 

“Did you notice,” he asked, “the 
gentleman and lady who just left?” 

“The gentleman with the little black 
beard, and the lady——”’ the waiter be- 
gan. 

“Yes. They were dining in the other 
room, near the farther wall, about half 
way down the room.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the waiter, nodding. 

“Now I want you to find the waiter 
who served them. I want to speak to 
him. I'll appreciate it if you'll do 
that for me.” 

“Certainly, sir. 
waiter it was.” 

He hurried away, and returned in a 
moment with an elderly companion. 

“This is the gentleman who wishes to 
speak to you,” he said, withdrawing 
politely. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” 
elderly waiter asked, bowing  solicit- 
ously. 

“T understand you were waiting on 
my friend in the other said 
Winslow. “I am his physician, and I 
didn’t know he was here until I 
him go out. He is not very well, and 
I have placed him on a diet. I should 
like very much to see his check, to make 
sure that he is obeying my orders about 
food. You, see,” Winslow added, 
smiling, “sometimes he forgets himself 
and eats things he shouldn’t. He’s a 
Do you think 


It’s 


I think I know which 


the 


%”” 
room, 


Saw 


very disobedient patient. 
you can get that check for me? 
itemized, I believe?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the waiter, “every 
item is marked. And I think I will be 


able to get it from the cashier, if mon- 
sieur will wait a moment.” 
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He withdrew, returning a few min- 
utes later with the check. 

“Le voila, monsieur,” he said, hand- 
ing it to Winslow and stepping to one 
side of the table while the young man 
perused it. The check was signed by 
Crispi. 

“Mr. Crispi has an account here?” he 
asked. “I notice he signs his checks.” 

“Yes, sir,” the waiter replied. “He 
is here quite often, sir, and he always 
signs his checks.” 

“T see,” said Winslow, casting his eye 
down the check once more. Then his 
hand went to his pocket, and he thrust 
a crumpled bill into the hand of the 
waiter. 

“T have forbidden my patient starchy 
foods,” he said, affecting a tone of dis- 
pleasure, “and I see he was ready to 
disobey my orders. I shall have to 
speak to him about this. The check is 
stamped, and the cashier has probably 
entered it on his books. I should like 
to keep this as_ evidence in case he de- 
nies having ordered as he did. Would 
it be too much ? 

Te |e p. The waiter hesitated, 
shaking his head finally. 


omaatyt 
troubl!e—— 


oked 





“T don’t 
it if I do not 


“He is so busy. 


will notice 


” 


think the cashier 
bring it back,” he said. 
But monsieur will be 
discreet ?” 
*(on. you 
trouble on 
tect you.” 
“Thank you, the 
smiling genially and retreating. 
Winslow thrust the check 
pocket. He finished his coffee 
quilly, having learned what he wanted 
to know; then he called for a bill, and 
consulted his watch. 
“Eight o’clock,” he thought. 
too late for a musical comedy.” 
He had come to the Gansvoort for 
diversion, but he had found instead a 
new problem. Determined now to have 
an hour or two of complete relaxation, 
in order to bring a fresh mind to his 


needn’t fear getting into 


my account. I shall pro- 


said waiter, 


che. Se 
Sit, 


into his 
tran- 


“Not 























task the following day, he paid his bill 
and walked out into the cold night air. 
A line of taxis was at the door. He 
decided to take one, and save the time 
it would take him to walk. 

“Mammoth Theater,” he said, enter- 
ing one of them, and lay back comfort- 
ably in the upholstered seat as the car 
sped away. 

It was nearly midnight when he en- 
tered his home, and he went direct to 
his bedroom, ready to turn in. As he 
was removing the contents of the pock- 
ets of his evening clothes, prepared 
to change to a lounge suit the next 
morning, his hand came in contact with 
the Gansvoort check, which he had re- 
tained. He laid it on the dresser, re- 
flecting how, involuntarily, his fixed 
habit of retaining even unimportant 
written evidence had moved him to keep 
this check, though neither at the time 
nor now did he see what object it could 
serve. 

“Odd how a habit stays with one,” he 
thought, his eyes on the check as it lay 
before him on the dresser. “Perfectly 
useless thing.” 

Even as he uttered the words, his eyes 
had become aware of something on the 
check that had escaped his notice until 
then. He caught up the slip of paper 
and moved toward the light. Under- 
neath Crispi’s signature were the marks 
of an erasure. He held it closer, try- 
ing to discern the original writing, in 
pencil, which had been removed. But 
the task had been too carefully per- 
formed, leaving only a slight trace of 
the pressure the pencil had exerted. 
Curious now, he opened a drawer and 
produced a magnifying lens. For a 
long time he held it over the paper, the 
impress of the pencil showing f: 
clear under the glass. Nevertheless he 
was still unable to read what had been 
written there. With an impatient grunt, 
he hurried into his 


Lint but 


turning on 
, nog 
the strong electric light on his desk. He 


sat down, the slip of paper before him, 


1°17 
wrary, 
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the magnifying glass over it; and, tak- 
ing a pencil, he carefully traced the faint 
depression, which he had no difficulty 
in following. When he had concluded, 
he removed the glass. He had re- 
created the original writing. 

It read: “Room 212.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE UNKNOWN CONFIDANT. 


R a moment, Arthur Winslow did 
not understand why his cheeks 
should flush so at his success in de- 
ciphering the odd erasure. But his un- 
conscious memory had been quicker 
than his conscious mind, and presently 
it all came back to him. 
“That number—Two-twelve!” 
He came to his feet with a bound, 
staring wide-eyed at the check. 
“Why, that’s the number 
His heart was pumping rapidly, and 
he sank into his chair again, his eyes 
closed. The mysterious number, which 
had eluded all explanation up to now, 
had come to him in this strange and 
unexpected way, at the bottom of a 
dinner check. The mere sensation of 
seeing it in writing had startled Wins- 
low’s brain into fervid speculation. 
Leonard Street and Leonardo, Vincent 
and da Vinci—and now Two-twelve! 
What could it mean, he asked himself, 


” 





occurring thus under Crispi’s signature? 
Obviously that Crispi not only had an 
account in the Gansvoort dining room, 
but that he also rented a room there. 
But why should the cashier erase it? 
“Pshaw,’ Winslow reflected, “what 
can it mean except that Crispi is a 
bachelor, and that, like most well-to- 
do bachelors, he has his escapades, and 
prefers not to carry on in his own home 
where he entertains his conventional 
friends. I’ve known of any number of 
such cases. He has his rendezvous 
there, and naturally he doesn’t like the 
fact to become public property. They 
understand that at the hotel, and that’s 
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why the cashier, before he gave the 
waiter the check, erased the room num- 
ber. And the number is merely a co- 
incidence—nothing more.” 

But despite the assurance with which 
Winslow stated the fact to himself, he 
was aware that there were altogether 
too many coincidences to suit him de- 
veloping in the ease, and that coinci- 
dence was too treacherous a word to 
deserve the implicit trust of a search- 
ing disposition. Nevertheless, it was 
hard for him to submit to the conclusion 
that the number Burnham’s murderer 
gave and the number under the signa- 
ture of Burnham’s best friend could 
have any connection. It seemed par- 
ticularly harsh and distasteful to Wins- 
low that the only developments in the 
case which he had taken upon himself 
to solve should have narrowed them- 
selves so early to two individuals, one 
of whom could not conceivably be 
involved, and the other of whom 
he was loath to suspect in spite 
of the fact that the doubtful circum- 
stances that surrounded her seemed to 
outwheigh the evidence of her fine na- 
ture. He was aware that the effort 
to see any special significance in Cris- 
pi’s room number did violence to his 
faith in the man. He had met him only 
twice, but he was 
man’s sincerity, his 
complete devotion to his friend and fel- 
low connoisseur, Burnham. 

“Whatever I may think of the girl,” 
he felt constrained to admit to himself, 
“T cannot be so utterly brutal as to en- 
tertain even for a single moment any 
suspicion of Burnham’s closest friend 
and adviser. It’s impossible!” 

And, having admitted this, he felt that 
he had fittingly made up for the injus- 
tice his momentary deabe had done to 
so unimpeachable a character as Cris- 
pi’s. 

“T know it’s a temptation to accept 
that coincidence as one full of mean- 
ing,” he reflected, “but I won’t do it. 





convinced of the 
genuineness, his 
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I can find no solution where Crispi is 
concerned, except in that he may be 
able to help me. I must look else- 
where.” 

But he could not look elsewhere, and 
finally, realizing that he was getting 
more and more entangled in a deduc- 
tion that would only lead him astray, 
determined at all costs to set himself 
right again by a fresh pursuit of the 
meaning of the number 212, he decided 
to call it a day and retire. However, 
he lay awake a long time before rest 
came to him, and, when it did come at 
last, it was broken with persistent, crazy 
dreams. One of them he remembered 
clearly in the morning. 

He had hailed a taxicab, and, as it 
drew up to the curb, he asked the 
chauffeur to drive him to 212 
Leonard Street, The chauf- 
feur smiled, and Winslow was. sur- 
prised. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he 
Don’t you know where that is? 
The man at the wheel tried to look 


serious, but he broke into a laugh. “I 


Brooklyn. 


asked, 


” 


1 ” 


know where it is, all right,” he said, 
chuckling, “but did I understand you 
to say Two-twelve?” 

“Yes,” he said, 
there funny in that 2” 

The chauffeur’s answer was a burst 
of laughter. Winslow leaped into the 
the do-- with a bang, and 
throwing himself o the seat. He 
could see the man’s shaking 
with mirth as he thrust the throttle for- 
ward, and, as the car rolled along, he 
heard every now and then a peal of 
gay laughter. 

The moment Winslow opened his eyes 
in the morning, the memory of that 
dream came back to him, and he sat 
up in bed, trying to recall the absurd 
details. It was eight o'clock, his usual 
rising hour, but he felt uncommonly 
tired. Nevertheless, he shook himself 
into wakefulness. 

“Tt’s a new day,” 


“What is 


puzzl ed. 


car, closing 


shoulders 


he thought, rubbing 













tlt ae 


5 as 

















his eyes, “and I’ll make a fresh start. 
The developments yesterday were in- 
teresting, but I was getting on the 
wrong track. I'll call on Crispi——” 

He halted at the name, recalling his 
experience of the previous in- 
tensely dissatisfied ‘with himself and his 
incompetence. Like an amateur he had 
though 


evening, 


leaped to the fi 
he had always prided himself on the 
self-control that dismisses a favored 
first conclusion for a better ina one. 
It was his chief average 
detectives that first thoughts were their 
only thoughts, and he deprecated their 
efforts in the Burnham because 
they were pursuing the obvious, uncom- 
p licated course. They were scouring 
the neighborhood of No. 212 Leonard 
Street, suspecting a hiding-place near 
where the murderer had disappeared. 
They looking for the chauffeur 
and accomplice the 


had 
They were trying to trace 


ae 
rst conciusion, 


criticism of 


case 


were 
who driven 


car there. 


the purchaser of the suit that had 
been left behind in the gallery. Wins- 
low knew of all tl but now for 
the first time he felt uncertain whether 


1 


the method he 
of which he _ had 
certain, really 

He had been in p 
tion for four now, and his ef- 
forts thus had been futile—worse 
than futile, for they were guiding him 
to conclusions which were 
credible. A 
possession of W 
others, with 


sentific | 
scientili methods 


method 


the 
1 : 
aiways 

better than 


- ; > es ] 
ursuit Of a solu- 


preferred, 
been sO 
was theirs. 


days 


obviously in- 
mood of self 
inslow. Perhaps the 


\ 
1 
i 


doubt took 


veir old-fashioned, un- 
were doing 
than he; were arriving at a more defi- 
nite result. 
d 


out of bed an 


He leapx 
the 





morning paper, wh Was in its 


usual place before his bedroom door 
There was a first | r¢ ( | 

tomary announcement by the authori- 
ties that progress was being made and 
that an arrest was imminent: but Wins- 


low, familiar with the publicity metho 
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that prevailed at headquarters, under- 
stood from the facts in the account that 
no headway whatever had been made. 
They were as much at sea as ever. A 
wave of confidence came to him, re- 
storing his faith. After all, he had got 
somewhere; he fad made a little prog- 
ress ; his methods had brought him some 
reward, however slight. And who could 
say but that the little he had learned 
would lead to far-reaching results? It 


was too early to yield to doubt. Ex- 
perience told him that the scant details 
which scientific inquiry yielded, often 
coordinated in time into a momentous 
mass of convincing data. 

Encouraged by this thought, he re- 


solved to go on. He began to dress. 

It was shortly after ten o’clock that 
Winslow rang the bell at Valentine Cris- 
pi’s door, and, while he waited, he stud- 
ied the neat row of private residences 


that were characteristic of that sec- 
tion of West End Avenue. They 
were the homes of the fastidious 
rich. Their splendid architecture was 

unobtrusively handsome, their unpre- 
tentious appearance a foreword to the 
good taste of the interior. 

Winslow turned as the door swung 


he recognized the man who 
greeted him, as Crispi’s valet. 
“Is Mr. Crispi at home?” he asked. 
The man nodded. ‘‘Won’t you come 
in, sir?” he stepping aside and al- 
lowing Winslow to enter. He took the 
young man’s hat in the corridor and 
motioned him _ the drawing-room. 
“W iat you sit ¢ 
ng a chair forward. 
late riser, and he is 
his breakfast. What 
si?’ 
“Arthur 


open, and 


said, 


ise,” he said, 
“Mr. Crispi 
just finishing 
name shall I say, 


low n, plea as 





Winstow.” 

ithd , leaving Winslow 

to a leisurely stu gn of the room. What 

surprised first was that 

there were only a few paintings hung 
lls, but he reflected afterward 


probably had a special gal- 


him most at 


on the wa 


that Crispi 
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lery for his more precious art prizes. 
The room was tastefully furnished— 
just the sort of drawing-room which 
Winslow would associate with a man 
like Crispi. 

The Italian, a man of about forty- 
three or four, had come to this country 
in hia early twenties from France. He 
was not rich, but evidentiy he was com- 
fortably provided for, with ample re- 
sources to keep him free of financial 
worries and to make it possible for 
him to satisfy his artistic taste without 
the necessity of stinting. About ten 
years before, in pursuit of additions to 
his then still modest collection, he had 
met the elder Burnham, and an immedi- 
ate friendship between the two art 
lovers had sprung up. In temperament 
and in physical make-up they were ut- 
terly unlike: Crispi was well over six 
feet in height, proportionately~ built, 
with a dark, closely-cut beard and 
black, warm, Southern eyes, and he 
was given to impulsive enthusiasms 
and vivid gestures which were in 
strong contrast with the reserve and 
reticence of his older friend. Each had 
the liveliest admiration and respect for 
the judgment of the other, though often 
there was a sharp disagreement between 
them on points of merit; and in time 
neither would venture upon an impor- 
tant purchase without first consulting 
the opinion of the other. The mutu- 
ality of their interests threw them to- 
gether continually, and Burnham, the 
man of few friends, soon came to show 
the warmest attachment to the big Ital- 
ian. His sincerity, his kindliness, his 
boyish enthusiams won the trust and af- 
fection of the little art dealer who, to 
most people, was unapproachable. Al- 
most invariably they spent their leisure 
time together. 

Winslow was roused out of his re- 
flections by the entrance of the valet. 

“Mr. Crispi will be down in a mo- 
ment,” he said. 

Winslow watched the man idly as he 
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busied himself arranging a disorderly 
pile of books on a table near the wall. 
He was a slight man, obviously English 
from his accent and his manner, clean- 
shaven, with nervous little gray eyes 
which Winslow had noticed the moment 
he had showed himself at the outer 
door. There was something arresting 
about his eyes, for they were alive with 
the story of the man’s past. He was 
not a young man, perhaps close to fifty, 
and the little pouches underneath his 
eyes were covered with fine, sharp wrin- 
kles. His lips were thin but loosely 
gathered over his poorly preserved 
teeth—manifestly the face of one who 
had once been not unacquainted with 
poverty and hardship, but who had re- 
covered himself, through the favor of 
chance or through power of will, in 
time to come to a neat and secure middle 
age. 

Winslow knew of the man, of his 
attachment to Crispi, who had been in- 
trumental in hauling him out of the 
mire in which he had found him; but 
this was the first time he had met him. 
And, observing him, he was more than 
ever conscious of the humaneness of the 
big Italian. It was just like him to lend 
a strange, broken creature a hand when 
he was most in need of it. He had his 
reward now: the blind devotion which 
had become a classic instance of human 
gratitude to those who knew of the 
relationship between Crispi and _ his 
servant. 

But, as he watched the valet busy 
himself at his task, Winslow observed 
that, though the books were now well 
ordered, the man still lingered over the 
table. Winslow could see that what he 
was doing was superfluous; and it 
seemed to him that he was lingering 
out of sheer lonesomeness and want of 
companionship. He knew that the man 
rarely ventured out of the house, and 
he felt that a visitor must be an ad- 
venture to him. He was touched. 

“T was quite surprised,” he said, “to 

















see so few paintings in this room. I 
suppose Mr. Crispi keeps them in a 
special gallery?” 

The man came forward quickly. 

“Yes, Mr. Winslow,” he said, seem- 
ing pleased at being addressed. “I be- 
lieve this is your first visit. You must 
ask Mr. Crispi to show you the paint- 
ings. I know nothing about such things, 
but they are regarded as excellent ex- 
amples of the finest art of the period 
he is most interested in—the Italian 
Renaissance.” 

“I'll wager you know a good deal 
more about art than you seem to inti- 
mate,” said Winslow, smiling. “After 
all these years with Mr. Crispi, you 
must be quite a connoisseur yourself.” 

“Under ordinary circumstances,” re- 
plied the man, “perhaps I should. But 
I am like a man in a garden without 
a sense of smell. I am color-blind, Mr. 
Winslow.” 

“What a pity.” 


“14an ¢ 3, Git! 

Winslow was surprised to find so 
much poise, such a quiet and precise 
control of words, in the man, and he 
reflected how much influence environ- 
ment may have on a receptive nature. 
But, before he could resume the con- 
versation, he heard footsteps on the 
stairway, and presently Crispi’s huge 
figure was in the doorway. Winslow 
rose, and the men advanced toward each 
other, touching hands. 


been 


“Tlas my man trying to enter- 
tain you while waited?” Crispi 
asked, with a genial smile. 

“He has not only tried,” said Wins- 
low: a 199 


y¢ ul 


“he has succeeded. 
“You may 


take that as a compliment, 
for he’s the least talkative man I ever 


knew.” Crispi turned, and the valet, 
nodding to Winslow, tiptoed out of the 
room. “And now, my good fellow,” 
said the Italian, “to what do I owe this 


pleasure ?” 
Winslow dropped into a seat and was 
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silent a moment. When he looked up, 
Crispi had drawn up a chair beside him, 

“Mr. Crispi,” Winslow began, “you 
know my interest in the tragedy which 
cost you the loss of your best friend. 
I find that I have made little progress, 
and that little altogether unsatisfactory. 
I’m trying to learn all I can about poor 
Burnham, in the hope that I may find 
out o 

He stopped, noticing that the Italian 
had turned his head away; and he re- 
sumed immediately: “I know how un- 
pleasant this subject must be to you, 
Mr. Crispi. Perhaps I should have 
waited. Some other time si 

“How can I help you?” Crispi inter- 
rupted, turning a serious countenance 
to the young man. “I should like to do 
whatever is in my power.” 

Winslow studied the carpet a mo- 











ment. “Mr. Crispi,” he said at length, 
“vou were the only friend Burnham 
had. It is well known how close you 


Every man tells every- 
Your experience 
t?” 


were to him. 
thing to one person. 
in life has taught you that, hasn’t i 

“Quite true.” 

“Burnham must have told you more 
about himself than he ever told any one 
else.” 

“Tt is a matter of the greatest pride 
with me that he believed in me more 
than he believed in any other one per- 
son. 

“Ah,” said Winslow, gratified, “then 
T believe you can tell me what I want 
to know. much had 
Burnham made in his secret search for 
the scoundrel who had ruined him— 
how much had he found out before he 
was killed ?” 

Crispi shool 


How progress 


head. “TI do not 
And, not- 

the surprised look in Winslow’s 
1 “Tt is strange, isn’t it, 

in view of the great faith he put in me? 
I knew everything about him—except 
that. It was the only secret he kept 
from me. Why—TI shall never know.” 


SNOOK his 
know. He never told me.” 
ing 


face, he added: 
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“T can’t understand,” said Winslow, 
at a loss. 

“T am as much puzzled as you, my 
dear friend,” Crispi pursued. “And I 
can tell you I was greatly hurt. In fact, 
we quarreled for the first time 

“QOuarreled ?” 

“Oh, it was over scon enough, but I 
was for a long time deeply injured. 
As you said, a man tells even his most 
intimate secrets to one person. He 
didn’t tell me, and I began to feel that 
he had some friend, a better friend 
than I ad 

“Who?” 

“T knew of none.” 

Winslow was silent. He was baf- 
fled. He had come to Crispi in the 
hope that he could tell him more than 
any one else could, and he had learned 
nothing. His theory of the inevitable 
confidant, a theory by which he had 
always been ready to swear, scemed 
rudely shaken, yet he clung to it. It 
had never failed him before. If Burn- 
ham had not told Crispi, he had told 
some one else. 

Who was this mysterious confidant? 
If only he could be found! 








CHAPTER IX. 
THE TAUNT. 
HE doorbell rang, and the men were 
silent while the valet answered it; 
but both came to their feet in surprise 
when the younger Thomas Burnham, 
unannounced, hurried into the room. 
He looked pale and excited, and he had 
a carelessly wrapped package under his 
arm. When he observed Winslow, he 
seemed to be relieved, and he advanced 
toward him, holding out the package. 

“T’m glad to find you here, Winslow,” 
he said, his breath coming quickly. “I 
tried to get you at your home, and I 

came here. Look at this!” 
His excitement made him incoherent. 
Winslow took the proffered bundle, the 
string falling away as he grasped it. 
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He laid it on the chair he had occupied 
and folded the packing paper away. It 
was a suit of clothes. He recognized it 
immediately, and he looked up quickly 
at the younger Burnham, who stood 
near by, dumb, unable te remove his 
eyes from the exposed contents of the 
package. Winslow picked up the coat, 
shook the folds out of it, and held it 
before him. Crispi came close. 

“What is it?” he asked, wondering at 
the strange pantomime that was taking 
place before him. Winslow regarded 
him in silence a moment, holding the 
coat up closer to him. 

“Don’t you recognize it?” he asked. 

Crispi put up his hand to touch the 
cloth, but when his fingers were within 
an inch of the coat he drew them away 
hastily, consternation in his face. 

“Tt’s his!” he exclaimed, horrified. 

“Yes,” said Winslow quietly. “The 
one the murderer removed and escaped 
in.” He turned to the dead man’s son. 
“When did you 

“Only twenty minutes ago,” the 
younger Burnham exclaimed. “I found 
it on my desk when I came into the 
gallery at the usual hour. It came by 
parcel post. I didn’t even take it out of 
the wrapper, and rushed here in a taxi 
when I learned you weren’t at home.” 

The three men stared at one another, 
speechless, Winslow still holding the 
coat. 

“May I suggest that you look in the 
pockets? He may have forgotten some- 
thing there that will be of value.” 

The three turned, aware for the first 
time of the presence of the valet, stand- 
ing in the doorway, his face a polite, 
disinterested mask. Brought to him- 
self by the voice of the valet, Wins- 
low’s hand went to one of the pockets, 
then to another, finally reaching into the 
breastpocket. The others distinctly 
heard a crinkling sound, and presently 
Winslow’s hand emerged, holding a 
folded slip of white paper. He lowered 
the coat to the chair and slowly un- 




















folded the slip. It contained a type- 
written message. He read it through 
in silence once, and then, his voice low 
and stern, he read it aloud: 


“Many thanks for the use of the suit, and 
a thousand pardons for my delay in re- 
turning it. I hope you will reciprocate the 
courtesy by returning the suit I left behind, 
which happens to be my favorite, and which 
has a sentimental value, as you will appre- 
ciate. The very clever Mr. Winslow will 
supply the name and address to which to 
send it.” 


“The impudent scoundrel!” It was 
Crispi’s angry voice which first broke 
the silence. 

“The dog!’ Burnham muttered. 

Winslow alone was silent, seemingly 
unmoved; but his cheeks were aflame 
and his eyes were narrowed to a menac- 
ing slit as he continued to stare at the 
typewritten message. lor Winslow 
realized the meaning of the note: it was 
a taunt, a taunt that was meant to sting 
him. It succeeded in its purpose, suc- 
ceeded admirably, and the man who had 
framed it, had he seen the effect it had 
achieved, would have been gratified. 

But, despite the sharp resentment he 
felt, Winslow, controlled by a_ habit 
which remained with him in the most 
trying moments, was _ perfectly 
lected; his perception was unclouded. 
Even when he had first read the un- 
signed note, he had become aware of 
a detail which might have escaped a 
less observant eye, and it was this de- 
tail that he was studying now: the let- 
ter “‘o” was split. It was divided hori- 
zontally as if by a fine thread of white, 
cutting it into two semicircles. It was 
the one respect in which the message 
was distinguishable from any unidenti- 
fied typewritten message, and even at 
that moment Winslow reflected with 
some satisfaction that there was only 
one machine in New York that could 
have produced that note. But, more 
than this, he was aware that these few 
words told him something about the 
3EpDs 


col- 
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man he sought which he had not known 
before: he knew that he had to deal 
not with a weak, repentant, amateur 
criminal, but with a hardened culprit 
to whom even murder was merely a de- 
tail, and who enjoyed the dangers of 
his profession as much as the profits. 
His was a crime determined not so 
much by accident as by the inherent 
nature of the man. 

Winslow folded the note and thrust 
it in his pocket. Without a word, he 
proceeded to repack the suit ; and, when 
finally he had tied the string, he handed 
the package to Burnham. 

“T think headquarters will be inter- 
ested in having this suit,” he said. “It’s 
the sort of clew they like. I have no 
use for it. Will you hand it over to 
them ?” 

“And the note?” asked Burnham, tak- 
ing the package. 

“T'll keep that,” said Winslow quietly. 

Alone, neither Crispi nor Winslow 
seemed disposed to break the silence. 
Finally the younger man spoke. 

“By the way, I noticed you at the 
Gransvoort last night, but too late to 
catch your eye. You were just going 
out.” 

Crispi acknowledged with a smile his 
appréciation of Winslow’s effort to de- 
flect the conversation to something less 
distressing than the developments of a 
few moments before. 

“Yes, I dined there last night, 
Crispi. “Sorry I didn’t see you.” 

“The regret is mine, especially as I 
should have liked to have a closer view 
of the lady. She seemed quite a stun- 
ner, from the little I saw.” 

“Handsome young girl, wasn’t she? 
A new acquaintance, and I’m rather 
taken with her, I must admit. I met 
her quite by accident in one of the art 
galleries, but she’s a discreet little thing. 
She refuses to give me her name. I’m 
afraid I can never understand your 
American girls. But perhaps that’s why 
I like them, eh?” 








” 


said 
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“You're quite right. Mystery is the 
secret of attraction.” 
“That’s not quite the case here, 


She’s just a nice, conventional, 
There’s no 


though. 
intelligent little woman. 
mystery about her.” 

“Really?” he said, content with Cris- 
pi’s frankness and not wishing to pur- 
sue the matter further. He _ rose. 
Crispi came to his feet, extending his 
hand. 

“If I can be of any help to you 
he began. 

“Thank you,” said Winslow. “I 
know I can count on you.” 

The Italian saw him to the door. 
“Keep me informed of your progress,” 
he said. 

Winslow hurried down the street 
briskly, turning at the first corner, and 
presently emerging into Broadway. He 
entered a drug store and made for a 
telephone booth. His man answered. 

“Any messages for me?” he asked. 

“Just one. A young lady telephoned 
about a half hour ago—a Miss Reyn- 
olds. She wanted to speak to you, and 
seemed disappointed that you weren’t 
in. She said she’d phone again in the 
afternoon.” 

“Thank you.” 

For a long time Winslow stood in 
the doorway of the drug store, unde- 


” 





cided. Why had Miss Reynolds called 
him up? What did she want? He re- 
called Crispi’s remark: “There’s no 


smiled. “I 
he re- 


mystery about her.” He 
hope you're right, old man,” 
flected. “But I don’t like it.” 

In fact, Winslow liked it so little that 
a few minutes later he was in the sub- 
way, speeding toward Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


CHAPTER. X. 


MISS REYNOLDS REPENTS. 
H= wandered about the campus, his 
eyes alert for Miriam Reynolds. 
Students passed by singly and in groups, 
youths and elderly men and women; 
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but, after half an hour, he began to 
feel that he had come on a futile er- 
rand. He had hoped to encounter her 
on the campus, pretend surprise at 
meeting her, and learn what she had 
wanted to see him about. He was curi- 
ous, particularly now that he realized 
that Crispi’s purpose with the girl was 
entirely innocent. He had no motive 
other than the gentle flirtation which 
was a part of his romantic nature. But 
the girl—was her attitude toward Crispi 
as innocent as his was toward her? 

It occurred to him that she might be 
in the great reading room of the li- 
brary, and he began to mount the steps. 
He had nearly reached the top when he 
recognized her tall figure emerging 
from the central doorway. She saw 
him almost at once, and, hesitating a 
moment, she advanced quickly, extend- 
ing her hand as he came up to her. 

“Oh, Mr. Winslow, I’m really glad 
to see you,” she said, and her manner 
was as inviting as her words. “TI called 
you up this morning, and I had in- 
tended calling you up again later in the 
day. Isn’t it odd that I should meet you 
here?” 

“I come to the library from time to 
time,” said Winslow. “I havea reader’s 
card. I find the psychology department 
quite the best in the country. You say 
you telephoned me?” 

eS,” 

“T’m sorry I wasn’t at home. 
anything important?” 

The girl turned away, and Winslow 
could see by her profile that it was 
something of importance, to her at any 
rate, and that he had been abrupt. 

“Tf you have a little time,” he said, 
assuming a casual air that he thought 
might help her, “we might take a turn 
down the Drive. It’s a gorgeous day, 
and not too cold.” 

Without a word she fell in beside him 
as he started down the wide steps. Her 
eyes were fixed directly before her, and 
from time to time he turned slightly, 


Was it 

















observing the pink that the cool air had 
brought to her cheeks, thinking how 
well she seemed to fit into the scholastic 
atmosphere of the campus. But he 
noted that she appeared a little uncom- 
fortable, that something was troubling 
her, and he did not venture a word lest 
he discourage the confidence he could 
see she was about to repose in him. 

They had turned into Riverside Drive 
and had walked quite a distance along 
the river road, when she stopped at the 
low wall that bordered the path and 
seemed to find interest in the clearly de- 
fined Palisades across the water. Pres- 
ently she turned. 

“Mr. Winslow,” she said, “I’ve been 
uneasy ever since that early morning 
when I—lied to you. I despise lying. 
I can’t endure an untruth. And I didn’t 
tell you the truth that morning. That’s 
why I called you up. I wanted you to 
understand—especially since your let- 
ter this morning.” 

She paused, and Winslow nodded en- 
couragingly, struggling to conceal the 
admiration he felt for the clear eyes 
and honest countenance she turned to- 
ward him. 

“T told you that I had been invited for 
dinner by the parents of the children 
I tutor,” the girl went on, “and that I 
had been asked to spend the night there. 
I didn’t have dinner there, and I didn’t 
plan to spend the night there. I didn’t 
want my mother to know——” 

“I see,’ said Winslow, adding, sin- 
cere apology in his voice: “You under- 
stand, the circumstances were such that 
I could not help suspecting. that your 
late return was more than a mere ac- 
cident. And when I found that you 
knew Burnham’s name and recognized 
his body later in the gallery, of course 
the only eS 





“I didn’t want my mother to know 
where I had been,” the girl interrupted 
quickly, turning her head away. 
Winslow studied her profile a mo- 
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ment. “Then it was a private matter 
which had nothing to do with P 

“It was a matter which I prefer to 
keep private,” the girl declared, facing 
him. 

There was no mistaking the finality 
of her tone or the honesty of her ex- 
pression, and Winslow felt himself for- 
tified in his instinctive belief in her. 
She moved away from the wall, and he 
walked beside her as she turned back 
toward the campus. 

“T have a lecture at one,” she said, 
“and I must be returning. But I feel 
a good deal better now that I’ve ex- 
plained.” 

“So do I,” said Winslow. 

They walked on silently, and pres- 
ently she said: “Are you making any 
progress ?” 

“Not nearly as much as I should like. 
In fact, I am making hardly any. And 
this morning I had another disappoint- 





ment. I had hoped to get some helpful 
information from Burnham’s _ best 
friend.” He became alert suddenly, 


and he observed her narrowly as he 
continued : “I wonder if you know him. 
His name is Valentine Crispi.” 

“The art collector?” the girl asked, 
her eyes meeting his for a moment. 

“A tall, very good looking Italian.” 

The girl turned away. “No. Of 
course, I have heard of him, but I have 
never met him.” 

All the presence of mind that Wins- 
low could command was insufficient to 
conceal the effect her amazing denial 
had on him, but fortunately her head 
was turned and she did not observe 
the bewilderment, the doubt, the hurt 
that were so plainly written in his coun- 
tenance. She had never met him! 

Winslow was completely baffled; he 
was deeply pained. Only a little while 
before she had said that she could not 
bear an untruth, and she had proceeded 
voluntarily, without any pressure on his 
part, to relieve her conscience, to ex- 
plain that she had not meant to deceive 
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him. Convinced of her earnestness, he 
had felt content with her avowal, and it 
had seemed to him that the secret, which 
she did not reveal, was her own con- 
cern. But now, this deliberate, unex- 
pected, inexplicable falsehood! What 
did it mean? Crispi had not hesitated 
to admit that he knew her. Why the 
denial on her part? Why had she not 
told the Italian her name? There had 
been no doubt of the girl’s sincerity in 
Winslow’s mind. He felt certain that 
it was against her nature to lie, and, if 
she were guilty of an untruth now, she 
must have been impelled to do so 
against her will. Whom was she pro- 
tecting by lying—Crispi or herself? 

There came to his mind just then the 
incident of the dinner check, of the 
strange recurrence of the mysterious 
number, His brain was in a 
turmoil. Driven by this new, amazing 
development, driven by the repeated 
challenge that had come to him that 
morning, feeling that he had been lax 
and careless in the pursuit of the few 
meagre clews that had come to him, he 
decided then and there to leave nothing 
undone, to take nothing on faith, to re- 
gard no detail, however slight, as un- 
important. He was losing time, he was 
getting nowhere, and he must speed up 
his progress. 

They were on the campus now, and 
he stopped at the foot of the steps lead- 
ing to the library building. He touched 
his hat. 

“IT am most grateful for your ex- 
planation,” he said coldly. “Good-by.” 

Immobile, a softness and sympathy in 
her eyes which he would have been 
surprised to see, she watched him as 
he hurried down the street. 

Entering his house a short while later, 
he went direct to his study, his servant 
following him. 

“Shall I have some lunch prepared 
for you, sir?” he asked. 

“T’ve had my lunch,” said Winslow 
sharply, the man withdrawing, surprised 


212. 
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at the unaccustomed rudeness of his 
tone. 

The dinner check was on his desk, 
Winslow studied it in silence for a while, 
then he sat down and drew the tele- 
phone to him. He gave the Gansvoort 
number. 

“Give me the clerk,” he said, as a 
girl’s voice responded; and then, when 
he heard a man’s voice: “I'd like to 
speak to Mr. Valentine Crispi.” 

“T’'ll see if he is in,” replied the clerk. 
“Will you hold the wire, please?” 

Winslow was.somewhat taken aback. 
Was this an acknowledgment that Crispi 
was a guest at the hotel? But a mo- 
ment later, he recognized a new voice. 

“What name did you say?” 

“Crispi—Valentine Crispi.” 

“There’s no one at this hotel by that 
name,” came the response. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Of course I’m sure. I’m the man- 
ager.” The voice was angry, and Wins- 
low was cut off before he could speak 
again. He replaced the receiver 
brusquely. 

“T’ll see that room to-day,” he said 
grimly. 

CHAPTER XI, 
212. 


ROOM NO. 


ATE that afternoon, Arthur Wins- 
low stepped out of a taxicab be- 
fore the Gansvoort Hotel. Dismissing 
the driver, he began ascending the steps, 
but paused half way up. He realized 
that he would be obliged to pass the 
clerk’s desk and he preferred not to, 
so he turned and entered the building 
by the café in the basement. He 
mounted to the second floor, and pres- 
ently he stood before the door of the 
room he was seeking. He saw the num- 
ber clearly in the dimly lighted corri- 
dor: 212. 

Winslow tried the door. It was 
locked, as he had expected it would 
be. There was no one in the corridor. 
He walked down toward the first turn. 















A maid was just emerging from one of 
the rooms, her sleeves rolled up, a mop 
in her hand. He advanced toward her. 

“Do you look after Mr. Crispi’s room 
—Number Two-twelve?” he asked. 

The young woman let the handle of 
the mop lean against her shoulder, rub- 
bing her wet hands against her apron, 
her eyes downcast. 

“T take care of all the rooms in this 
section,” she said, without looking up. 

Winslow smiled at her naive attempt 
to conceal her evasiveness. He under- 
stood the meaning of her downcast eyes 
and he knew that Room No. 212 was 
a profitable one. His hand went to his 
breast-pocket, and he drew a ten-dollar 
note out of his purse, holding the bill 
close to his belt and exposing the con- 
spicuous numeral on it. 

“You've been paid well to hold your 
tongue,” he said confidently. “But I'll 
pay you better not to.” 

The young woman looked up, ready 
to deny the imputation Winslow had 
made so plain; but, before she could 
speak, he had brought a little nickled 
shield from his trouser pocket and held 
it face up in the palm of his hand. 

“I’d rather not use my power,” he 
said quietly, noting the alarm that came 
into the woman’s face. He thrust the 
bill into her hand, but her fingers curled 


away from it. “Don’t be foolish,” 
Winslow said. “I’d rather do it in this 
way. I want you to opén that door for 


me with your pass. key, and I'll have 
you lock it again when I leave.” 

She hesitated a moment, and pres- 
ently her fingers closed about the bill. 

*Y€S,. Sif; said in a timid, obedi- 
ent voice, and Winslow followed her as 
she moved down the corridor. 

He paused on the threshold when she 
had opened the door. “I’d keep this 
to myself,” he said, “if I were you.” 

“Yes, sir,” the woman breathed, and 
she brought the door to with a nervous 
sigh of relief as Winslow disappeared 
in the interior. 


ae | 
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It was a large room, neatly equipped, 
but Winslow’s first glance did not dis- 
cover anything to distinguish it from 
any room in a good hotel. There was a 
carpet on the floor, curtains on the two 
windows, and an open door showed a 
private bathroom. There was a round, 
bare table in the center of the room, 
a dressing-table in one corner, an un- 
adorned couch along the wall, and two 
upholstered chairs. 

Winslow was first impressed with the 
lack of any signs of the room being oc- 
cupied. He advanced to the dressing- 
table and examined the drawers. They 
were empty. He examined the bath- 
room, failing to discover a single toilet 
article there. He was amazed. If 
Crispi used this room as a rendezvous 
for his less conventional friends, why 
was it so completely bare? He had ex- 
pected to find soft cushions and a few 
pictures to inspire languor; suggestigns 
of Oriental accessories of courtallie 
and flirtation; the delicate and inspired 
paraphernalia of wooing which one 
would expect of so romantic a tempera- 
ment as Crispi’s. There flowed in the 
veins of the Italian the blood of a race 
well schooled in the art of love-making. 
It appeared inconceivable to Winslow 
that Crispi’s romantic, Southern nature 
should be content with such a bare and 
uninspiring theater. From the little he 
had seen of the art collector’s home, he 
realized how easy it would be for the 
hand of an artist such as Crispi to_con- 
vert the little apartment into an allur- 
ing den of romance. Why had he been 
content to leave it as it was? 

Slightly to the left of the door 
through which he had entered was an- 
other door, obviously a wardrobe, and 








Winslow moved toward it. A tug at 
the knob, a second more vigorous tug, 
and he realized that it was locked. 
Winslow moved back a few paces, 


studying the locked door, his fingers 
drumming his chin. Was it in this 
wardrobe that the Italian kept the ar- 
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ticles of decoration he had expected to 
find? Was his discretion so great and 
his fear of discovery so keen that he 
hid them away only to bring them forth 
when the occasion demanded? What 
precious things were hidden in that 
wardrobe, locked in spite of the fact 
that no one could enter the room with- 
out the wish of its tenant? 

Winslow, completely at a loss, be- 
wildered at this new problem so unex- 
pectedly thrust upon him, advanced 
to the couch and sat down. But even as 
he lowered himself to the level of the 
couch, he became aware that his heel 
had come in contact with something 
hidden behind the overhanging cover- 
let—something under the couch lifted 
and fell at the contact. He bent for- 
ward slowly and lifted the coverlet. A 
pair of leather house-slippers, well 
worn, lay there. Gratified at the 
thought that he had come upon at least 
one thing which indicated that the room 
was inhabited, he drew the slippers 
from under the couch and placed them 
in his lap. They were the commonplace 
“Juliette” type, and bore no distinctive 
marks, not even the name of the maker; 
but what struck Winslow immediately 
was their size. They were the slippers 
of a small man, perhaps five and a half, 
at most six—certainly they were not of 
a size that Crispi could possibly draw 
upon his large feet. They could not 
conceivably be Crispi’s slippers. Yet 
they were not feminine; their breadth, 
their worn and unattractive appearance 
marked them distinctively as the foot- 
gear of a man who was not too fastidi- 
ous. They were obviously meant for 
privacy and comfort. But if they were 
not Crispi’s, whose could they be? 

Winslow placed the slippers before 
him on the floor, observing them 
thoughtfully for a long time. He real- 
ized that his discovery, trivial as it ap- 
peared just then, might be a momentous 
one. Why should there be, in Crispi’s 
secret room, a pair of man’s slippers 


that could not belong to him? Ob- 
viously, Crispi was not alone; and, if 
he was not, who was the other occu- 
pant? 

Winslow tried to scrutinize the fresh 
problem that had come to him without 
resorting to any preconceived theories. 
He had assumed that the Italian rented 
the room for secret romance, but his 
assumption was based only on hasty 
surmise. He must assume nothing, take 
nothing for granted, study the situation 
and judge it on its own merits. He had 
erred too often already because he had 
shown a tendency to leap to conclusions, 
to favor certain individuals because his 
faith did not permit him to suspect 
them. But he did not intend to re- 
peat that error. He would follow un- 
hesitatingly wherever his discoveries 
might lead him. Up to the present they 
had involved only two people, Valen- 
tine Crispi and Miriam Reynolds, and 
in each case he had been loath to pur- 
sue the trail that led to one or the other. 
Of Miriam Reynolds he had had fresh 
reason that day to be more doubtful 
than ever; Valentine Crispi, he was cer- 
tain, could not be guiltily involved, ex- 
cept perhaps as an innocent victim ; but, 
determined to follow relentlessly the 
course that developments dictated, he 
tried to clear his mind of all prejudice 
and accept whatever conclusions were 
forced upon him, whether they were to 
his liking or not. 

So completely immersed had he been 
in his problem, that he had not been 
aware of the darkness that was de- 
scending upon the room; but suddenly 
he sat up and his hand went to his 
watch-pocket, conscious now that he 
was spending more time in that baffling 
room than he had imagined. He had 
to hold the watch close to his face to 
see the hands on the dial. It was after 
five; the sun had been down for some 
time, and through the windows he 
could see the last glow of daylight in 
the west. He looked about for the 














switch, finding it a little to the side of 
the entrance. He rose, walked across 
the room, and pressed the white-tipped 
button. 

Immediately he swung round to face 
the door, his attitude sharp and alert, 
for it had not seemed possible to him 
that the slight pressure his fingers had 
given to the switch could produce the 
amazing effect it had. For a moment 
he felt that some one had entered the 
room, that he was not alone, that at 
the moment he had pressed the button 
an unseen hand had pressed innumer- 
able buttons, turning on innumerable 
lights and flooding the room with what 
seemed sunlight. He stood with his 
back to the door, his eyes moving 
around the walls, and it seemed to him 
that the clock had been suddenly turned 
back and that it was noon again. He 
was for a long while too bewildered to 
be able to collect himself. Then his 
eyes went toward the ceiling, fixing 
themselves on the inverted globe, out 
of which poured a stream of light which 
was flung back by the white ceiling and 
scattered throughout the room. He 
looked to the dressing-table, on which 
stood an upright lamp, its shade adjust- 
able, a flood of light pouring downward 
to the linen cover. Winslow hurried 
across the room toward the windows 
and drew the shades down. Then, fac- 
ing the room again, still amazed at the 
powerful illumination shed by only two 
lamps, he muttered: 

“Daylight !” 

No one could have said, without con- 
sulting his watch or looking out into the 
night, that it was not the illumination of 
early afternoon. 

Approaching the  dressing-table, 
Winslow lifted the lamp-shade, but im- 
mediately he swung it down again; for 
the light almost blinded him as _ it 
reached his eyes. For a long time he 
stared down at the carpet, vivid green 
blotches appearing wherever his glance 
rested, presently fading and vanishing. 
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He rubbed his eyes a while, which still 
seemed to feel the strain of the harsh 
burst of light; and then, possessed by 
a new thought, he turned and entered 
the bathroom. There was a single lamp, 
the customary incandescent lamp, to one 
side of the door-post. Winslow turned 
it on. A soft light filled the room. It 
was like the lighting in his own home, 
He could stare into it without any in- 
jury to his eyes. 

His lips were set when he returned 
to the room. He approached once more 
the lamp on the dressing-table, his eyes 
protected this time by the shade; then, 
drawing his tie out of his waistcoat, he 
held it under the light. It was an un- 
mistakable green. Winslow knew that 
under night light it invariably appeared 
blue. 

“Daylight lamps!” 
the words. He had seen them before, 
and he was familiar with their use: 
they were employed by workers in 
color as an effective substitute for nat- 
ural light. 

“There can be only on reason for 
such lights in this room,” he reflected. 
Once more his eyes wandered to the 
locked wardrobe. He felt moved to 
apply force to the door, to break it 
open and discover the secret it held, but 
he refrained. “TI shall come again to- 
morrow, with my keys,” he thought. 
Then, stirred to action by the unmis- 
takable meaning of the daylight lamps, 
he made a quick but careful tour of the 
room. Once more he opened and ex- 
amined the drawers of the dressing- 
table. They were empty. Once more 
he made a survey of the bathroom, dis- 
covering nothing. Returning to the 
large living-room, he removed the table, 
rolling up the carpet. Nothing. He 
caught hold of the couch and swung it 
away from the wall. He had moved it 
but a few inches when it fell from his 
hand, the spring vibrating musically as 
it struck the floor; for his eyes had 
espied a long, pencil-like article that had 
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lain under it, securely reposing in the 
angle of floor and wall. He bent 
quickly and picked it up. It was a 
paint-brush. The tip was hard, the 
dried oil stiffening the hairs. It must 
have been lying there for a long time. 

Winslow stepped across the room to 
the dressing-table, holding the brush 
under the lamp. He frowned as he 
examined the tip under the light, for 
his memory leaped back to the little 
smudge on the suit that had been left 
in the Burnham gallery. He had never 
forgotten the color: a deep ultra-ma- 
rine. 

For a long time he stared at the tip 
of the brush, turning it round and 
round under the light; then he drew 
his handkerchief out of his pocket, 
carefully wrapping it around the head 
of the brush. 

“Room two-twelve, exhibit B,” he 
muttered, slipping the brush painstak- 
ingly into his breast-pocket. He but- 
toned up his coat, breathing a sigh of 
deep satisfaction. Then he hurriedly 
rolled the carpet into place, shoved the 
couch back to the wall, brought the 
table to its original position. The slip- 
pers lay where he had left them. He 
picked them up, thrusting them under 
his arm and buttoning his topcoat over 


them. Another glance about the room, 
and then: “I think I may call it a 
day.” 


A pressure of the switch and he was 
in the dark. He walked to the win- 
dows, raising the shades. By the street 
lights he was able to see his way to the 
door. He opened it softly. The maid 
who had let him in was there, waiting. 
She cast a quick glance up and down 
the corridor and then nodded to him. 
He stepped out quickly, and in a mo- 
ment the maid had turned her key in 
the lock and they were moving away. 
They stopped at the first turn. 

“I’m coming again for a few min- 
utes to-morrow,” said Winslow. “Will 
you be here—say, about eleven?” 
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The girl nodded, her eyes turned 
away. Winslow was about to add a 
warning, but, from the thoroughly in- 
timidated air of the maid, he knew it 
was unnecessary. He touched his hat 
and disappeared around the bend, 


Half an hour later, in the corner of 
his study which was equipped like a 
laboratory, Winslow was holding a glass 
of turpentine up toward the light of 
an incandescent lamp. He was wearing 
a dressing-gown of green camel’s-hair 
cloth, and a pair of tortoise-shell spec- 
tacles gave added severity to his earnest 
face. Close at hand, on a table strewn 
with test-tubes and chemicals, lay the 
paint brush he had found at the Gans- 
voort, still wrapped in a handkerchief. 

Holding the glass before the light, 
with his free hand Winslow folded 
the handkerchief back, picked up the 
brush, and lowered it, tip foremost, into 
the glass. The effect was immediate, 
the turpentine staining first a pale, then 
a deep, ultra-marine! It was the exact 
shade of the stain on the discarded suit. 

Winslow, still holding the glass to 
the light, smiled. It was a smile of 
deep satisfaction over labor well re- 
warded, of deep determination inflexi- 
bly to pursue labor that lay ahead of 
him. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE LOCKED WARDROBE. 


T was shortly after ten the next morn- 
ing that Winslow rang the bell at 
Crispi’s door. The elderly valet, his 
eyes appearing more wrinkled than 
ever, his thin lips thinner, admitted him. 
“Ah, Mr. Winslow,” said the valet, 
his eyes seeming to light with pleasure 
as he took the young man’s hat. “Mr. 
Crispi is just finishing his breakfast. 
Will you come upstairs? I’m sure it 
isn’t necessary to announce you. He is 
always glad to see you.” 
Winslow followed the little man up 
the stairs and was shown into a brightly 


























colored, cordial little room, in a cor- 
ner of which sat Valentine Crispi, sip- 
ping his coffee, his eyes on a typewrit- 
ten sheet before him. He looked up as 
he heard footsteps, and, recognizing 
Winslow, he reached out his large hand 
without rising. 

“Come in, Winslow,” he exclaimed, in 
his jolly voice. “Come right in, my 
good fellow. Had your breakfast?” 

“Yes. I’m an early riser.” 

Crispi laughed. “You don’t approve 
of my staying abed so late, you vigor- 
ous young American. But it’s an old 
habit, a Continental habit. You'll have 
a cup of coffee just the same, won’t 
you? Superb coffee. My valet makes 
it, and he’s an artist.” 

“No, thanks,” said Winslow, drawing 
up a chair. “I just dropped in for a 
moment. I want to make it a point to 
see you often, to keep you in touch with 
developments, perhaps to get your help 
from time to time.” 

“Help?” said Crispi, in a question- 
ing tone, lowering his cup. “I know 
too little, unfortunately, to be of any 
help to you. But you spoke of de- 
velopments. Have there been any?” 

“Yes,” said the young man quietly. 

Crispi brought his hands together. 
“Good!” he exclaimed. “Tell me all 
about it.” 

Winslow smiled. “I think it’s too 
early to tell anything yet. But things 
are looking up a bit, I’m glad to say.” 

“And you’re not ready to take me 
into your confidence?” said the Italian 
with a disappointed air. 

“It’s a tradition in my calling to say 
nothing until one knows all.” 

Crispi’s eyes fell to the table. 
“Pshaw,” he muttered. “You're treat- 
ing me just like poor old Burnham. He 
never told me anything either. He 
never took me into his confidence—and 
I his best friend.” 

Winslow studied face 


the Italian’s 


in silence a while, the faint trace of a 
It was 


smile lurking about his lips. 
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with difficulty that he refrained from 
telling him why his best friend had not 
taken him into his confidence, watching 
his reaction while he told him. He did 
not speak, however, his eyes lowering 
to the sheet of paper on which the 
Italian’s attention seemed to be fixed. 

“Morning mail?” he asked indiffer- 
ently. 

“No,” said Crispi. “It’s an adver- 
tisement I’m inserting in The Trumpet 
for a secretary. I’ve been quite help- 
less since my old one left me, and I 
haven’t been able to find a satisfactory 
one since. I’ve interviewed a number 
of women, but good secretaries seem to 
be at a premium just now. I’m com- 
pelled to resort to the newspapers, 
though I don’t like it. By the way, 
perhaps you may know some one?” 

Winslow’s heart leaped at the oppor- 
tunity, but, controlling himself, he put 
his hand to his chin thoughtfully. “No,” 
he said after a moment, “I don’t think 
I know any one.” 

“Well, do you think this advertise- 
ment will get me the kind of woman I 
want?” Crispi pushed the sheet of pa- 
per toward Winslow, who picked it 
up and scanned the typewritten lines. 

At the very first words, “Young 
Woman,” his eyes became fixed, and 
for a long time he could not proceed be- 
yond them, for each of those words 
bore testimony of a fact which almost 
made him jump out of his seat. Then, 
aware that Crispi was waiting for his 
opinion, his eyes moved mechanically 
back and forth. 

“T think that makes it very plain what 
kind of a secretary you want,” he said, 
retaining the sheet, loath to surrender 
it. “By the way,” he added, after a 
moment, “I have an appointment in 
the Trumpet Building this morning. 
Why can’t I take this down with me 
and have it inserted?” 

“You're very kind,” said Crispi. “T’ll 
be greatly obliged to you if you'll do 
thai. I want it to run, beginning to- 








morrow, until I order it stopped. 
They’re to send me a bill, of course.” 

Winslow folded the sheet, inserting it 
in his pocket with a casual air, “I'll 
attend to that without fail,’ he said, 
pushing his chair back. “And now I 
think I’d better run along, or I'll be late 
for my appointment.” 

Crispi rose and put out his hand. 
“Thanks for calling,’ he said, “and I 
hope you'll be more communicative the 
next time you come. Good luck mean- 
while.” 

Winslow took leave calmly, but his 
calm vanished as soon as he was in 
the open. He turned the corner quickly 
and almost ran in the direction of River- 
side Drive, his hand going to his pocket 
to reassure himself of the safety of the 
sheet of paper he had taken with him. 
A vacant taxi was speeding by as he 
reached the Drive. He hailed it, and it 
drew up to the crub abruptly. Winslow 
leaped into it, giving his home address; 
and during the whole trip he sat with his 
eyes fixed forward, his hand over the 
pocket in which reposed the folded sheet 
of paper. 

Arrived at home, he made directly 
for his study. Without removing either 
his hat or overcoat, he opened the top 
drawer of his desk and drew forth a 
little folded slip which he spread out 
before him. Then he drew the adver- 
tisement from his pocket, unfolding it 
and laying it beside the slip. His eyes 
swung from one to the other quickly, 
and a deep flush came to his cheeks as 
he realized that his suspicions had been 
correct. They had been done on the 
same typewriter: the same style of type, 
the same color of ribbon, and every let- 
ter “o” in the advertisement had a fine 
split across the center! 

The little slip with which Winslow 
had compared the larger typewritten 
sheet was the note that had been sent 
with Burnham’s returned suit of clothes 
by his murderer. 

Winslow dropped to the chair before 
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his desk, pressing an electric button as 
he did so. Then, tearing a sheet off a 
pad of telegram blanks that lay to one 
side of the desk, he began writing rap- 
idly. He had just affixed his signature, 
“Arthur,” when his servant entered the 
room, 

“Get into your street clothes immedi- 
ately, old man,” he said, “and take this 
to the nearest telegraph office. It’s ur- 
gent. Then I want you to run down to 
The Trumpet office and insert this ad. 
But send the wire off first, and don’t 
lose a second.” 

His servant took the two slips. “Yes, 
sir,’ he said. “I'll be out of the house 
in five minutes.” 

He hurried toward the door, but he 
held it open to let Winslow pass, and he 
heard the faint jingle of keys as the 
younger man rushed down the stairs. 

The taxi was still waiting at the door. 
“Gansvoort,” Winslow said, as he dis- 
appeared inside. 

Fifteen minutes later he entered the 


He looked up. 


Gansvoort by way of the café and 
climbed the stairs that led to room 
212. He found the maid hovering 
near the door, as though awaiting 


him; and, as she saw him approach, she 
silently thrust the key into the lock and 
turned it, breathing a sigh of relief. 
Winslow could not help smiling at the 
girl’s thorough intimidation. 

“Has any one been here since yes- 
terday?” he asked, pausing on_ the 
threshold. 

The girl shook her head dumbly, her 
eyes lowered, and Winslow was cer- 
tain that she was telling the truth. He 
shut the door, remaining with his back 
to it, examining the room carefully for 
any Every- 
thing seemed as he had left it the pre- 
Then, advancing toward 


evidence of disturbance. 
vious evening. 
the wardrobe and drawing a set of keys 
from his pocket, he attempted to insert 
It did not fit. 
slipped 


one of them into the lock. 
He selected which 
easily into the keyhole, but turned in- 


another, 



































effectually. A turn of the third key 
shot the bolt back. It was accessible 
at last. Winslow had but to open the 
door to learn what was hidden there. 

But he hesitated a long time, standing 
a few paces back from the door, real- 
izing that so much depended on what he 
found in that wardrobe that he had not 
the hardihood to be abrupt. Finally, 
however, stepping forward  deter- 
minedly, he caught the doorknob, 
turned it, and pulled. 

One glance was enough to appraise 
him of the importance of what was re- 
vealed to his eyes: artist’s canvases, a 
tumbler full of brushes, a smudged 
gray-blue smock, several clean smocks 
on the shelf, a palette hanging from one 
of the hooks, on the floor a varnished 
wooden box with several paint tubes 
lying on it. 

Thrilled by his discovery, Winslow 
plunged into the wardrobe, catching up 
one canvas after another. They were 
clean. He touched the tips of the 
brushes; they were hard and dry. The 
paint blotches on the palette were dry 
too. He stooped and lifted the lid of 
the varnished box. It was full of color 
tubes, most of them unused. 

“What a busy little studio this must 
have been—once!” muttered Winslow. 

Despite his inner agitation, he was 
perfectly cool. He took the soiled 
smock down from its hook and brought 
it out into the room. Holding it by the 
shoulders, his eye took the measure of 
its width. 

“Thirty-five, perhaps thirty-six,” he 
thought, as he tried to judge the size. 
“A rather small man—about the size of 
the man who wore those slippers.” 

He replaced the smock, reaching up 
for the clean ones and bringing down a 
few of them. They were all the same 
size, all small. He folded them care- 
fully, replacing them on the shelf. 

“Crispi never wore those smocks, 
he reflected. “Who did?” 

He moved toward a window, and 
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looked out upon the street, his eyes 
speculatively narrow. This was Crispi’s 
room, he thought. It was engaged in 
his name, with his knowledge, for he 
had signed the dinner check as though 
he were a guest at the hotel. Yet the 
few articles of apparel were not his— 
were not, at any rate, worn by him, 
They were too small. And the thought 
came to Winslow just then that they 
were precisely the size of the suit which 
Burnham had worn the night he was 
killed, precisely the size of the suit that 
had been left at the gallery by the mur- 
derer. It was here, then, in room 
No. 212, that the man who killed 
Thomas Burnham lived, or at least 
worked—the man who had painted 
those clever frauds, who had given him 
the Brooklyn address. He had the 
meaning of the “212’’ at last! And he 
knew for the first time that the man 
who had painted the copies of Burn- 
ham’s masterpieces and the man who 
had killed the art collector were one 
and the same person. 

Shocking as this discovery was, in- 
volving, as it seemed, the man whom 
he had always considered Burnham’s 
most intimate friend—in what measure 
he could not say yet—Winslow re- 
mained unmoved. His newly acquired 
knowledge did violence to his best in- 
stincts as a man, but as a detective he 
vas unstirred. It was unspeakably 
loathsome to think that Burnham’s trust 
could have been so hideously betrayed 
by one who was so close to him, but 
the thought that dominated his emo- 
tions was that he had come to some- 
thing at last, that he was now well on 
his way to a solution, that he must 
pursue his course coolly, relentlessly, 


wherever it might lead. But despite 


his calmness, he permitted himself a 
bitter smile. 

“Valentine Crispi,’ he muttered, “no 
one knows better than you why Thomas 
Burnham didn’t take his best friend into 
his confidence!” 
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Winslow turned, facing the open 
wardrobe and studying its contents. 

Who, he asked himself, was the little 
man who wore those smocks? 

“Crispi knows. And,’ he 
severely, “he will tell me!” 

He walked briskly across the floor, 
locked the wardrobe door, thrust the 
keys into his pocket, and, with a final 
look about the room, passed into the 
corridor. 


added 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MISS REYNOLDS DECIDES. 


HE maid was not in sight, but Wins- 
low did not wait. He hurried 
down the hall, turning at the bend, but 
he came to an abrupt halt as he almost 
collided with a tall young woman who 
stepped quickly out of his path. His 
hand had gone apologetically to his hat 
and an expression of regret was form- 
ing on his lips, when he recognized her. 
She had turned her head and was rush- 
ing by him. His raised hand came down 
and he reached out, catching her by the 
wrist and swinging her to him. 

“Miss Reynolds!” he exclaimed, sur- 
prise and accusation in his voice. 

It was not until she turned toward 
him with a little cry of pain that he 
realized that he was hurting her wrist. 
He relaxed his hold, his hand falling 
helplessly to his side. For a moment 
speech failed him, and he merely stared 
at her in amazement. 

“T beg your pardon,” he muttered at 
last, “but I jn 

Her face was turned up to his, and, 
reading the injury her eyes revealed, he 
had not the cruelty to tell her that he 
wanted an explanation of her presence 
there. But presently she lowered her 
head, and he was relieved. 
in spite of the fact that he was challeng- 
ing her, that he meant to hold her to 
an accounting, he was aware that his 
manner was almost apologetic and re- 
gretful. She seemed so_ helpless, 
trapped there in the hallway, unex- 
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pectedly confronted by the man whose 
distrust had never succeeded in 
allaying. Held immobile by her own 
confusion rather than by his command, 
she lingered, not daring te move. Wins- 
low was touched, and his fingers closed 
gently about her arm. His voice was 
low and friendly when he spoke. 

“T have been very considerate with 
you, Miss Reynolds,” he said, “‘in spite 
of obstacles of which you are yourself 
aware. “Don’t you think you owe me 
a little consideration: now ?” 

She turned slowly, her eyes meeting 
his, her face blank with indecision; but 
gradually her lips tightened, her eyes 
cleared, and determination came into 
her features. ' 

“Take me away from here,” she said. 
“Somewhere—where I can talk to you 
—alone.” 

He led the way toward the stairs, 
neither speaking. As they came out 
into the open, a chauffeur approached 
his machine, holding the door open. 
Winslow glanced at the girl inquiringly, 
and, when she nodded, he helped her 
into the car. 

“Drive through the park,” he 
to the chauffeur, as he clapped the door 
to. 

They rode along in silence, the girl’s 
eyes fixed before her, Winslow turning 
from time to time to observe her 
strained profile. He knew that she was 
having difficulty, that what she had to 
say to him was not proving easy to say, 
that she was perplexed how to begin. 
He saw that her eyes looked tired, that 


she 


said 


there were little lines of weariness about 
her mouth, and he tried by his silence 
to help her. Finally she turned, smiling 
weakly. 

“T think IT can tell you now,” she 
said, slipping into the corner so 
she could face him while she spoke. “It 
isn’t easy, because I haven’t been honest 
with you. I tried, as you know. Once 
T lied to you, and I couldn’t be at peace 
until I withdrew the lie. But that same 























day I told you another falsehood. You 
didn’t believe me—I know you couldn't 
It was about never hav- 
ing met Crispi. I had met him, but— 
but I wasn’t ready to admit it.” She 
faltered a moment. “I’m not ready 
even now to tell—— 

“You should,” interrupted Winslow. 
“Really you should. You owe it to the 
faith I have had in you.” She 
a questioning glance at him, and he 
added quickly: “Yes, somehow I be- 
lieved in you in spite of everything—or 
rather, I could not bring myself to think 
what circumstances pointed to so 
clearly.” 

She smiled gratefully. 

“You have been more than consider- 
ate, Mr. Winslow,” she said, after a 
moment. “And if I didn’t tell you, 
it wasn’t because I didn’t trust you, for 


understand. 


” 


cast 





I did. It was because- i 
“Because——” Winslow prompted 
her. She turned and looked out of the 


window of the slow-moving vehicle, 
which had just entered the park. He 
saw her take a deep breath which was 
like a sigh, then droop back into her 
seat, her eyes still turned on the bare 
lawns and the stark trees. She spoke 
at length, her lips alone moving, as 
though she were trying to recall many 
things from the far past, 

“I was born in London. My father 
was a designer of jewelry. He was 
very successful, and they came from 
all over the Continent for his designs— 
even the French, who are considered 
the best. He died when I was four 
years old. He left my mother and my- 
self well provided for. I remember 
little of my father, except what mother 
has told me; but I do remember him, 
the man us to poverty, 
well. I.was nearly eight when he first 
came to our homme. friends in- 


who brought 


Some 


troduced him to my mother. He was 
an artist——” 
“You mean a painter?” 
“Yes—landscrape, portrait, almost 
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He was amazingly versatile, 
a real genius. But his genius seemed 
to be only an accidental thing. It was 
a secondary talent. His supreme and 
dominant talent was depravity, moral 
depravity. He was a scoundrel, and 
his chief joy was not in his painting, 
but in his wickedness. Of course, 
mother didn’t know that—until too late, 
She thought he was in love with her, 
and all the time he was courting her 
he was planning one more foul and 
hideous crime. She trusted him—she 
trusted everybody, she was so honest 
and good herself—and one day she 
found herself almost penniless. He had 
robbed her of everything except a small 
annuity. She was a poor woman, a 
helpless widow, alone in her poverty. 
“Mother never recovered from the 
blow. Her faith in human kind was 
gone, and, when the courts and the po- 
lice failed her, her faith in justice went. 
She was a disillusioned, heartbroken 
woman. And in this atmosphere of 
poverty and dismal hopelessness I grew 
up. You can imagine what my child- 
hood was like. When I was old enough 
she told me, but without revealing who 
it was; and, young as I was, there 
burned in me a bitter hatred, a subtle 
but growing flame of revenge. I loved 
my mother. She was beaten, helpless, 
resigned, but a sullen determination to 
exact the utmost penalty from the 
scoundrel who had ruined my mother’s 
life goaded me more and more insist- 
ently from month to month, year to 


anything. 


year. I lived for but one thing: to 
make him pay. And at last I found 
out who he was, but too late. He had 


gone to America. I was sixteen then. 
Vithout telling her my purpose, which 
she would have discouraged, I began 
to urge her to come to New York, ex- 
plaining that a poor girl had a better 


chance there. My mother yielded at 


last, and we came over. 
“For years, silently, keeping my se- 
It was 


cret to myself, I hunted him. 
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not easy, but at last I came upon his 
tracks. I found him.” 

Winslow was silent, watching the 
glow that had come to her cheeks grow 
fainter. “Well?” he said, after a time. 

“That night,” the girl resumed, “when 
you were at the house, when I came 
in so late, I had been following him. 
I could not tell you that, not before 


mother, whom I had never told. And, 
besides, you were a stranger. So I 
lied.” 

“You say you followed him— 
where?” 


“He eluded me at Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Street, and I wasn’t able 
to pick up the trail again. I tried, but 
in vain. Then I came home. You were 
there, in Burnham’s car. And when 
you told me Burnham’s life had been 
attempted 4 

“Yes?” Winslow prompted. 

“T knew who had attempted it. Later, 
in the gallery ——” 

Winslow caught her wrist, silencing 
her with a firm pressure. His heart 
was beating rapidly, and he studied her 
agitated profile narrowly. 

“Then you know who killed Thomas 
Burnham !” 

The girl nodded. 

“You say he was a painter—very 
versatile.” 

The girl nodded again. 

“He’s the man, then!’’ Winslow ex- 
claimed. He leaned toward her, his 
auace earnest, his tone severe when he 
spoke. “Where is he?” 

Miriam Reynolds was silent. 

“You know who he is,” said Wins- 
low. ‘Won't you tell me?” 

She turned slowly, her lips parting 
as if to speak; but they met again with- 
out uttering a sound, a look of pained 
conflict in her eyes as she turned them 
once more toward the window of the 
taxicab. Winslow sank back in his 
silence. 
to him 








seat, puzzled, hurt at the girl’s 
The confidence that had come 
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wavered. Presently he spoke, and his 
voice was very cool. 

“You never explained about Crispi,” 
he said. 

“It was through him,” said the girl 
quietly, “that I knew I could come to 
—the other.” 

“Then you knew of Crispi’s part?” 

“Yes.”’ 

“You have been shrewder than I.” 

“T have been working for years. You 
have had the case only a few days.” 

“And you knew that Crispi 2 

“Was the guiding hand. The other 
was his cat’s-paw.” 

“And Burnham was murdered 

“Because he knew. He had come 
to understand, and he was dangerous.” 

Winslow was silent a moment. “Then 
all the time we have been working to- 
ward the same end,” he said, “and we 
haven’t helped each other. Why didn’t 
we? I’ve done you a great injustice,” 
he added, his voice dropping. “I sus- 
pected you for a time. You knew that, 
no doubt,-and you could have cleared 
yourself easily. You could have helped 
me. And yet you didn’t.” 

There was mild rebuke in his tone. 
It had escaped him despite himself, and 
he was surprised at his courage, at the 
intimacy he had assumed. But she did 
not resent the reproach, yielding the 
privilege to him with a slight drooping 





” 





of her head. He felt himself nearer 
to her. 
“Tf I had faith in you in spite of 


everything,” he continued, “it was be- 
cause—because there was something 
about you——” 

He faltered, groping for the right 
word; but, before he could find it, he 
saw her eyes close. He bent toward 
her. 

“T can help you,” he went on, “to 
bring to justice the man you have been 
seeking for so many years. You can 
help me, as an agent of law and order, 
to capture this elusive criminal. Why 
won't you?” 




















The girl did not stir. He waited for 
her answer, and, when it did not come, 
he drew away. He could not under- 
stand her silence. Why should she be 
so unwilling to codperate with him? 
He sat up suddenly, his face severe. 

“Well,” he said determinedly, “I shall 
find him myself. Yesterday and to-day 
I secured enough evidence to incrimi- 
nate Crispi, and I believe I have enough 
to incriminate the other if I can track 
him down. I wired my sister this 
morning. Crispi needs a new secretary, 
and I thought is 

He halted as the girl turned quickly. 
He was surprised at the alertness in 
her face. 

“T can take dictation,” she said, her 
words coming rapidly, “and I can oper- 
ate a typewriter.” 

“You mean——” Winslow began. 

“Why can’t I apply for the position?” 

Winslow, taken aback, stared at her, 
speechless a momeiit. Then, abruptly, 
he swung around, opened the door of 
the vehicle, and called Crispi’s address 
to the driver. The car slowed down, 
turned westward, and resumed its speed 
as it cut the Park. Winslow 
faced the girl. 

“Then you will assist me?” he asked. 

Her eyes met his, and her answer was 
a slow nod. 





across 


b] 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MISS REYNOLDS CO-OPERATES., 


THE little valet opened the door in 
answer to Winslow’s ring, greet- 
ing him with a friendly smile and bow- 
ing to the girl. Winslow stepped aside 
to let his companion pass before him, 
but he was surprised to see her hesitate, 
as though at the last moment her cour- 
age had failed her. He raised his hand 
to take her arm, but, before he could 
touch her, she had stepped into the 
vestibule. He followed her, and the 
valet closed the door behind them. 
“I’m afraid I am making myself a 
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nuisance,” said Winslow, smiling. “I 
didn’t expect to be back so soon.” 

“I’m sure Mr. Crispi will be glad 
to see you, sir,” said the valet. “He’s 
upstairs.” 

‘He told me this morning he wanted 
a new secretary, and I have brought 
him one. This young woman is a friend 
of mine, and I can recommend her 
highly.” 

The valet bowed to the girl by way 
of acknowledging the vague introduc- 
tion. 

“Shall I show you up?” he asked. 

Winslow moved forward, but the girl 
hesitated. 

“T don’t think I’ll go up,” she said, 
turning to Winslow. “Will you speak 
to him and let me know? I'll wait here.” 

She stepped toward the drawing- 
room, as if to enter, and Winslow 
paused, once more surprised at her 
show of timidity. Why did she prefer 
to remain behind? 

The valet had slipped past him and 
had thrown open the door of the draw- 
ing-room. 

“Will you step in and make yourself 
at home, miss?” he said with a polite 
sweep of his hand. 

The girl entered the room. Winslow, 
disappointed in her, began mounting the 
steps. 

“You needn’t bother about me,” he 
called down to the valet. “I know the 
way.” 

Crispi was seated at a broad desk in 
his library, and he looked up as Wins- 
low stopped in the doorway. There 
was a look of undisguised surprise as 
he shoved his chair back and beckoned 
to the young man to enter. 

“Ah, my good fellow,” he said, ex- 
tending his hand, “did you forget any- 
thing this morning?” 

“No,” said Winslow, taking the Ital- 
ian’s big hand in his and noting the 
laxness of the strong fingers. “I said 
I want to see you often, but this is a 
little oftener than you like, I think.” 
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“Not at all. You’re always welcome. 
Won’t you sit down? And what can 
I do for you?” 

Winslow drew up a 
down before the long desk. ‘‘This time 
it’s something I can do for you. You 
wanted a secretary this morning, and 
I had the good luck to run into a friend 
of mine, a young woman who I am sure 
can fill the position very satisfactorily.” 

“Excellent,” said the Italian, bring- 
ing his hands together and nodding his 
appreciation. “And I’m sure I can trust 
your judgment. Who is she?” 

“Some one you know, as it happens. 
Do you remember the girl you met at 
one of the galleries recently—the one 
you were with at the Gansvoort when 
I was there?” 


chair and sat 


“That pretty little student who 
wouldn’t tell me her name?” 
Ves ” 


“That’s odd. I didn’t think you knew 
her, from the way you spoke the other 
day.” 

“J——_” Winslow began, but his 
speech died on his lips, for his eyes had 
dropped to the surface of the desk and 
he found that Crispi’s seemingly idle 
trifling with the upper drawer had sud- 
denly been converted into a definite re- 
sult. His hand was resting on the edge 
of the desk, and it held a brutal looking 
revolver whose muzzle pointed directly 
at his face. Winslow felt his cheeks 
tingle a moment, his eyes rooted to the 
little steel ring confronting him, and 
when he looked up, Crispi was smiling. 

“Odd,” the Italian repeated, drop- 
ping back comfortably in his chair, “and 
crude, Winslow; very crude.” He 
laughed. “So the pretty little student 
who flirted with me was only a part of 
your interesting game. Well, Ill say 
she’s pretty clever—cleverer than you, 
Winslow, for I never suspected her. 
Though I will say that my need of a 
secretary almost proved an opportunity 
for you.” 

Winslow sat rigidly before the desk, 
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his right hand clasping his left wrist 
fiercely in the effort to control himself, 
He had not moved. He knew it would 
be foolhardy to defy the Italian. The 
corners of his mouth drooped into a 
bitter sneer, a sneer that was meant as 
much for himself and his own absurd 
guilelessness as for the man who had 
trapped him so easily. 

“You've been quicker than I, Crispi,” 
he said. “I wasn’t quite ready myself.” 
“Lucky for me,” the Italian laughed. 
But you can blame your own stinginess 
for the miscarriage of your plans. Ten 
dollars was not enough to buy my little 
loyal friend at the Gansvoort. She was 
getting more than that from me, and I 
think she rather liked me personally 
besides.” 

Winslow’s grip on his wrist tight- 
ened. “So that’s how you know!” he 
said through his teeth. 

“Yes. I had a telephone message not 
twenty minutes ago. I appreciate your 
promptness. I thought I’d have to wait 
longer than this.” 

His free hand went to the side of the 
desk, and Winslow heard the faint 
tinkle of a bell somewhere below. 

“That’s for my valet,” Crispi ex- 
plained. “I’m afraid we'll have to de- 
tain you here for a few days, while we 
get ready for a little trip to foreign 
parts. I don’t think I'll like it here 
much after this. And if you conduct 
yourself as becomes a gentleman, you 


“c“ 


won't suffer serious injury. I don't 
care for nasty work.” 


“You prefer to have others do it for 
you,” Winslow taunted. 
muttered ugly 
He pressed the 
his desk again, 


“Precisely,” Crispi, 
challenge in his eyes. 
button at the side of 
more vigorously this time, a little an- 
noyed at the delay; and, while he 
waited, he studied the stern face of his 
captive. 

“There should be one element of sat- 
isfaction in the situation,” he said, smil- 
ing. “The evidence you have against 
















































me now is decidedly convincing, isn’t 
it?” 

Winslow stared at the Italian. It 
seemed almost unbelievable to him that 
the heavy, mean, brutal face that con- 
fronted him, with its calm, triumphant 
ugliness, could be the same as the smil- 
ing, kindly, jovial face he had known so 
long. 

Crispi bent forward and pressed the 
button angrily a third time. He was 
losing patience. 

“What the devil is keeping him!” he 
muttered. Then, turning to Winslow: 
“Didn’t he open the door for you?” 

Winslow nodded, himself surprised, 
wondering what could be detaining the 
littlé valet, who had always been so 
prompt in response to his master’s sum- 
mons. He had left him with Miriam 
Reynolds in the drawing-room, and for 
the first time he was conscious of a 
feeling of alarm-—not for himself, but 
for the girl. His training had taught 
him to meet the inevitable squarely and 
courageously, and he knew that resist- 
ance just now would be foolhardy, de- 
fiance would be absurd. But the girl— 
what was happening to her? 

Crispi had risen, a coil of light rope, 
which he had taken from one of the 
drawers, in his hand. His revolver 
was pointed at Winslow’s bosom. 

“Stand up,” he commanded. Wins- 
low obeyed without a protest. “And 
put your hands behind your back.” 

Crispi, his revolver still leveled, be- 
gan moving behind his prisoner. Wins- 
low, his jaw viciously set in realization 
of his humiliating impotence, brought 
his hands behind his back, his eyes clos- 


ing. But they opened wide again im- 


mediately, for he heard the loud report 
of a revolver close by, and he had a mo- 
mentary feeling that he had been shot, 
He 
felt no pain, however; and, dazed as 
he was by the suddenness of it, it was 
a little while before he could understand 
what had happened. He heard Cris- 
4E Ds 


that Crispi’s revolver had gone off. 
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pi’s weapon thump to the floor, saw 
the Italian’s hand clutch his side, saw 
the big hulk of the man grip the side 
of the desk, collapsing over it with a 
low groan. Then, for the first time, he 
was able to turn, facing the rear of the 
room. 

A man had just climbed over the 
window-sill, leaping to the floor. The 
stranger came forward quickly. 

“Garner !”’ Winslow exclaimed, as he 
recognized him. 

But Garner did not stop. Rushing 
past Winslow without a word, he came 
up to the collapsed figure of the Italian, 
caught him by the shoulders, and, al- 
most lifting the big man from his feet, 
he swung him into the chair near the 
Crispi’s head fell back, his hands 
hanging down his sides. Garner tore 
his coat and vest aside and ripped his 
drenched shirt from over the wound in 
his shoulder. Then he turned to Wins- 
low. 

“He isn’t hurt much, Mr. Winslow,” 
he said calmly. “Just scared to death— 
the big brute.” 

The young man stared at Garner, still 
too bewildered to find speech. Garner 
smiled at the unspoken question he read 
in Winslow’s eyes. 

“Oh, I followed the girl here,” he 
said. “I went beyond my orders, I 
guess, but I never was sure of her. I 
traced her to the Gansvoort, and, when 
I saw her come out with you, I followed 
you both in a cab. I suspected she was 
up to something, and I thought I’d bet- 
ter stick around.” 

The strain of the swift events of the 
last few minutes had brought the per- 
spiration to Winslow’s He 
mopped his forehead in silence, availing 
himself of this opportunity to conceal 
the dismay he felt at Garner’s imputa- 
tion against the girl. 

“Do you mean,” he began, in a level 
voice which he had difficulty in con- 
trolling, “that she brought me here with 
the intention——” 


face. 
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“I said I wasn’t sure of her,” Gar- 
ner repeated, with an enigmatic smile 
which irritated Winslow. 

“Where is she now?” 
sharply. 

“Downstairs, in the drawing-room. 
I think you ought to go down and see 
her. I'll look after this chap.” 

Tormented by the shock of this new 
violence to his faith in Miriam Reyn- 
olds, his face pale, Winslow dashed 
across the room and through the open 
door. 

“No hurry, Mr. Winslow,” Garner 
called after him gaily. “She’s safe 
enough.” 

The door of the drawing-room was 
closed, and he stopped before it, his 
hand on the knob, hesitating to enter. 
Garner had assured him that she was 
“safe.” What had he done? Had he 
injured her, or bound her so that she 
could not escape? Winslow could not 
command the courage to open the door 
and confront the helpless, humiliated 
girl. He listened a moment. There 
was not a sound to be heard anywhere 
—absolute silence throughout the 
house. It seemed inexplicable to him. 
What had become of the valet? He 
must have heard the revolver shot. 
Why hadn’t he responded to his mas- 
ter’s ring? 

Whipped to action by the inexplicable 
stillness that pervaded the house, Wins- 
low turned the doorknob viciously, 
threw the door back, and stepped across 
the threshold, but he stopped before he 
had advanced more than a few paces. 

In a huge chair close to the wall, 
withered against its tall back, his toes 
scarcely touching the ground, his little 
gray eyes burning venomously, sat the 
valet. His hands gripped the arms of 


he asked 


the chair as though he expected to fling 
himself out of it at the first opportunity, 
and his eyes were fixed with threaten- 
ing vigilance on the obstacle that pre- 
vented this opportunity—Miriam Reyn- 
olds. 


She was seated in a chair, about 
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ten feet before the valet, her lips a thin, 
immobile line, a pallor of severe de- 
termination over her features, her eyes 
narrowed in triumphant hatred. And 
in her hand she held a dark, menacing 
little automatic that pointed at her cap- 
tive’s heart. Her eyes stirred only once, 
long enough to recognize the intruder, 
and they returned at once to the cring- 
ing valet. 

Winslow, understanding now what 
Garner had meant, breathing a deep 
sigh of relief, tiptoed up behind the girl. 
He reached over her shoulder for the 
little automatic, retaining her fingers a 
moment in a reassuring pressure. They 
slid from his grasp weakly. He looked 
down into her face. For the first time 
her lips relaxed, her eyes lifted. 

“T wanted to get him myself,” she 
muttered. “I had waited so long. And 
I got him myself.” 

Winslow turned quickly, scowling 
down on the little valet, whose hands 
had relaxed their grip on the arms of 
the chair, and who seemed now resigned 
to his inescapable fate. He looked up, 
smiling weakly. 

“T didn’t know her,” he said. “She 
vas only a little kid when I saw her 
last. It’s the devil to have a girl get 
the best of you after all these years.” 

But Winslow hardly heard him. He 
was measuring the span of his narrow 
shoulders, the length of his small feet, 
and his memory was back in room No. 
212, with its wardrobe and smocks and 
brushes. 

“So,” he said at last, “‘you’re the ver- 
satile painter, the talented European 
artist.” 

A flash of pride lighted his drawn 


face. “There weren’t many better in 
the old days,” he said. 
“And there aren’t many better to- 


day,” Winslow replied, “as far as skill- 
ful imitations go.” 
The little man’s eyes flashed angrily. 
“And your achievement,” Winslow 


went on, “is all the more remarkable 












in view of the fact that you’re color- 
blind. However, color-blind though 
you are, you no doubt can see that your 
prospects look rather black just now.” 

A low growl of defeat rumbled in the 
little man’s throat as he turned away 
in disgust. \Vinslow moved toward the 
girl, aware that her ey 


There was a look of relief in them which 


es were on him. 


puzzled him a moment. 

“T heard the shot upstairs,” she said. 
“T was afraid——” She lowered her 
eyes and her lips trembled a little. “But 
I couldn’t leave him. I waited af 

“It was nothing,’ said Winslow. 
“Crispi is hurt, but not seriously. I 
have my friend Garner to thank for 
this—and you. You did codperate with 
me, after all.” 

He reached down and touched her 
fingers, impelled by a feeling of grati- 
tude which he could not resist. At that 
moment the doorbell rang and he hur- 
ried to the window, glad of the inter- 
ruption, for he was not sure that he 
could have said just what he wanted to 
say. He brushed the curtain aside and 
looked out. Then he turned, glancing 
at the valet and moving toward him. 

“Will you open the door?” he said, 
addressing the girl quietly. “It’s the 
police.” 

She rose, but before she reached the 
open door, Garner was at the foot of 
the stairway. 

“Never mind, Miss Reynolds,” he 
said. “I'll open the door. I phoned for 
them a little while ago.” 

One of the officers, entering first, 
touched his cap to Garner. The other 
followed close behind. 

“Give me a hand upstairs, will you, 
sergeant?” said Garner, addressing the 
taller of the two, who followed 
he led the way to the upper floor. The 
second officer advanced to the door of 
the drawing-room. Winslow waved the 
automatic in the direction of the valet 
without a word, slipping it into his 





him as 


pocket as the officer lifted the little man 
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to his feet vigorously and led him out 
of the room. Winslow followed him 
into the vestibule. 

“That’s all right, sir,’ he said. “I 
guess we can manage easy enough,” 

“Thanks,” said Winslow. 

He closed the door softly, turning, 
his back to it, his eyes on the girl. 

“Garner has earned the pleasure of 
escorting them to the station,” he said. 

The girl stood in the center of the 
room, her hands clasped before her; 
and, as the moments fled, she grew un- 
under Winslow’s steady gaze. 
She knew what he was thinking, what 
he was anxious to say to her. 

“T only saved you a little time,” she 
said at last. 

“Precious time,’ Winslow declared. 
“T almost failed.” 

“T wonder if you understand,” the 
girl began, “why I preferred to do this 

” 


alone, why I hesitated 


easy 





“I understand perfectly.” 

“In a way, I was competing with you. 
You were making such rapid progress, 
and when you learned about the room 
in the Gansvoort——” 

Winslow came forward, touching her 
arm. “TI was just thinking about that,” 
he said. “Some day I'll tell you how 
I worked it all out merely from the 
address the murderer gave me _ that 
night. But don’t you think it strange 
that it should have been your house, 
of all houses, to which he directed me 
—the home of the woman lie had robbed 
and ruined ?” 

Miriam Reynolds looked up, her face 
earnest, her eyes grave. 

“Don’t you believe in a Providence 
who directs these things, who directed 
you to my——” 

She stopped, realizing the ambiguity 
of her words. But Winslow, smiling, 
let his fingers slide down her arm until 
he touched her hand. 

“T believe in a Providence,” he said, 
looking down into her face. 
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A confession is much 
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mistakes.” 


T was toward the end of July, 

and July at its hottest. Old 
San Antonio was sleeping its 
deepest sleep at two of the 
clock on Sunday morning. That was 
why it took several of the woman’s most 
desperate shrieks to arouse her. next- 
door neighbor only two hundred feet 
away. Mrs. Baumberg lived on the edge 
of the town and had only this one near 
neighbor. “Murder, murder, murder! 
Help, help, help, murder!” These were 
the articulate sounds that finally roused 
the family. The man stepped out on 
his back porch, six-shooter in hand, to 
inquire dazedly what was the matter. 
“My husband—my husband! He’s been 
shot and killed! Come over, quick!” 
cried Mrs. Baumberg, standing in her 
kitchen door at the side of her house 
toward her neighbor. 

Mr. Ketcham quickly leaped the board 
fence and entered the house. When he 
went into the bedroom, which was on the 
ground floor, the first thing that fixed 
his gaze was the figure of Mr. Baum- 
berg in a sitting posture on the floor, 








He does not make 


leaning up against the bed. His head, 
fallen to one side, disclosed a bullet 
wound in the temple, from which blood 
was slowly oozing. Mr. Ketcham felt 
for pulse and heart beat, but there was 
none. [vidently the man was dead, 
killed instantly, it would seem. Noth- 
ing could be done, Mr. Ketcham said, 
till five o’clock, when the street cars 
would be running, Then he would go 
to town and look up the sheriff and the 
coroner. 

The coroner’s house was reached 
first, and together he and Mr. Ketcham 
hitched a buggy and drove together for 
the sheriff. After an early breakfast of 
coffee and melon all three climbed into 
the buggy and were soon at Mrs. Baum- 
berg’s front door. 

This door opened directly into the 
bedroom from the front porch. Oppo- 
site to it was another door opening onto 
the back yard. The big double bed 
stood midway between these two doors, 
with its head against the wall on the 
right as you entered from the front. 
At the foot of the bed there always 
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stood a straight-back chair, on which it 
was the custom of Mr. Baumberg to 
hang his clothing at night. This chair 
was plainly visible from the front door, 
even on a dark night, made so by the 
light from the opposite door. 

The three men entered the room and 
found the body of Mr. Baumberg upon 
the bed as it had been placed by Mr. 
Ketcham and Mrs. Baumberg at two 
o'clock. It found that life had 
been extinct for several hours. Noth- 
ing could be done about it till the arrival 
of the clerk of the court and the under- 
taker. Mr. Ketcham was despatched 
for these men. 

The investigation was begun immedi- 
ately. It started with questioning the 
grief-stricken widow, who, in an ad- 
joining room, sat drooping in a chair 
with one of her two little boys in her 
lap, the other standing with his arm 
around her neck. The older one, of 
seven, was child-conscious of his loss, 
but the younger one cried only because 
mamma was crying. 

The men placed their chairs so that 
each one faced Mrs. Baumberg, and 
ther the sheriff, was also 
county detective, the widow, 
“Tell us how this happened.” 

Then begun the recital of 
lievable story. 

“Last night, Saturday 
Baumberg did not get home till about 
half past twelve. He is the bookkeeper 
at Meyers & Wolff, and always stays 
late Saturday nights so as to balance 
up the books and count the money and 
put it in the safe. He always takes out 
his week’s pay at that time, fifty dol- 
lars, and puts it in his pocket to bring 
home. Last night it very warm 
and there was good moonilght, so he 
did not light the lamp to undress. 

“T begged him to lock the front door, 
but he said it had his 
six-shooter under the pillow; it was 
a bright night, and there were no bt -- 
glars around, anyhow. So he threw 


was 


who the 


said to 
an unbe- 


night, Mr. 


was 


was too hot; he 
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his clothes over the chair and lay down 
on the bed on the side next the back 
door. That is always his side of the 
bed. 

“T had had a nap before he came 
home and had felt quite sleepy, but a 
strange feeling came over me as though 
something was going to happen, and 
it kept me awake. I lay, with my eyes 
closed, facing the front window, and 
did my best to sleep, but could not. 

“After a time, I don’t know how long, 
I heard a slight sound as of something 
moving in the room. I opened my eyes 
but could see nothing. The soft noise 
kept up and seemed to be at the foot 
of the bed. I called to Mr. Baumberg 
and said there was some one in the 
room. Jt was hard to rouse him, and 
then he said: ‘Oh, it’s nothing but a 
rat! Go to sleep.’ But I couldn't go 
to sleep. 

“Everything was still then for a 
while, and Mr. Baumberg fell so sound 
asleep he began snoring. Just then 
the soft rustling noise began again and 
kept up till I was so frightened I 
couldn’t stand it any longer and called 
him again. I told him it was something 
bigger than a rat from the sound. He 
was so sleepy that he scolded me and 
threw his shoe at the foot of the bed, 
on the floor, insisting it was a rat and 
my imagination was too lively. Ina 
moment he snoring again, and 
again the slight noise began. 

“This time I shook Mr. Baumberg 
as hard as I could and said: ‘There is © 
some one in this room and I know it, 
so get up quick!’ 

“He turned out of bed, and there he 
saw a man on his hands and knees 
crawling toward the back door. The 
high foot of the bed had kept me from 
seeing him before. The moon 
nearly down and I could not see clearly, 
anyhow. I heard a scuffling for a min- 
ute and could just see the two men 
clutching each other. Then everything 
was still. The man ran out of the back 


was 


was 




















door. My husband was lying on the 
floor and was groaning. 

“T called to him, but he did not an- 
swer. I kept on calling, but it was no 
use, so I got out of bed and went over 
to him. Close to his head I stepped into 
something wet and sticky. This fright- 
ened me still more. I lit the lamp to 
see what was the matter. Then I saw 
the bullet hole in his head, and the 
blood. I thought, perhaps, he was only 
hurt, and I pulled at him till I got him 
to the bed and set him up against it, 
to see if that would help him. I pulled 
the pillow down under his head and 
dragged the sheet off to wipe up the 
blood off the floor, because it looked 
so awful to me. Then, when I found 
he couldn’t speak to me, I began to 
want help and went and called at the 
side door to wake Mr. Ketcham. You 
know all that has happened since.” 

Examination of the body revealed 
the fact that the gun was held so close 
that the face was powder-burnt. The 
bullet was probed for and found and 
extracted. It just fitted the empty car- 
tridge cap in the six-shooter under Mr. 
Baumberg’s pillow. The other five 
cartridges were intact. 

This looked like suicide. Or had the 
wife done this in a fit of temper? So 
she was carefully asked: 

‘Did you have, perhaps, a little quar- 
rel with your husband last night?” 

To this she answered indignantly 
that she did not. Next she was asked 
what had become of his suit of clothes, 
to which she replied: “Here is his 
coat, but the trousers are gone. He 
always put his Saturday’s pay in a 
special pocket in the back, and his watch 
he kept in another special pocket made 
on purpose. It was a big two-hundred- 
dollar chronometer watch, and he 
thought a great deal of it and had a 
pocket made in his waistband, in which 
he kept it fastened so it could not fall 
out or be taken out without trouble. 
The trousers with the money and the 
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watch are gone. The man must have 
taken them with him.” 

The man? The detective and the 
coroner and the clerk looked at each 
other with meaning glances and then de- 
cided to walk and talk together a while. 

“This looks very much like a fish 
story, as she tells it,” said the detective. 
“Here we find the empty chamber in 
his six-shooter, and a bullet in his head 
that just fits it. There is blood on the 
pillow and on the sheet. There must 
have been a shot, but she says she did 
not hear any shot. What kind of an 
unlikely story is that? Then, too, Mr. 
Ketcham found the man seated on the 
floor with his back up against the bed 
as if he had just slid out of it. The 
lamp was lighted and the blood care- 
fully wiped up off of the floor. All 
this done before she called for 
help. There is too much presence of 
mind here t# tally with her story.” 

Whereat the coroner spoke slowly 





was 


and carefully, as bécame the circum- 
stances: d 
“Yes, you know I was Mr. Baum- 


berg’s family physician. The lady in 
question given to beer drinking. 
At times she carried this habit to ex- 
cess. Not long ago he stopped leaving 
any money at home with her and he 
also forbade the stores to give her any 
credit for beer. It is natural to sup- 
pose that she became angry with him 
for these things and that, in a frantic 
quarrel last night, she whipped out his 
six-shooter and fired on the spur of 
the moment. Or another view of it 
may be that he became angry and tired 
of her fault-finding and blew out his 
own You all know what a 
quick-tempered man he was.” 

“Ves,” said the clerk; “and there is 
her cock-and-bull story about a man in 
the room. That was well schemed, I 
think, to throw us off the scent. If 
there was a man in the question he was 
her accomplice. They no 
doubt divided the money. Perhaps she 


vas 


brains. 


probably 
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has hidden the watch, and the man car- 
ried off the trousers to hide them, or 
she may have burnt them up and buried 
the watch somewhere around the house 
so she could find it later on. 

“And here is another thing,” contin- 
ued the county clerk, who kept the rec- 
ords; “he was insured for ten thousand 
dollars, and she hoped to get her hands 
on this. True, the children are named 
as beneficiaries, but naturally she would 
be named their guardian by the court 
and have the handling of the money.” 

“Putting two and two together,” re- 
flectively spoke the detective, “she is 
the guilty party.” 

“T agree with you,” said the doctor. 

“And I, too,” said the clerk. 

“Let us go back to the house,” sug- 
gested the detective, “and make a search 
for the missing articles. Throw her 
off her guard in some way and she will 
trip herself up, mark my words. You 
know what women are.” 

Returning to the house they began a 
systematic search for the missing ar- 
ticles. First, however, they examined 
the premises for footprints. None 
could be found except those that be- 
longed to the family and themselves. 
Next they examined the ashes in the 
kitchen stove, looking for buttons or the 
smell of burnt wool. This search, too, 
was in vain. Next the ground was 
gone over in the hope that some freshly 
turned spot might disclose the place 
where the watch was hidden. The 
house had no cellar, but was set up on 
cedar posts about two feet above the 
ground. They crawled underneath the 
floor and carefully inspected every foot 
of the earth, but without result. 

Reéntering the house they put the 
widow through a severe fire of ques- 
tions, suggestions, and threats of arrest 
unless she told them the truth of the 
whole business. She did but weep and 
reiterate her first statements: She 
couldn’t sleep, she heard the noise, her 
husband said it was nothing but a stray 
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rat. Screen doors were unknown there, 
Then he at last sprang from the bed. 
She heard a scuffle and a choking sound, 
then saw a man run out of the back 
door and heard her husband groaning, 
No; she did not hear any pistol shot, 
nothing but the scuffling and the groans, 
She supposed her husband must have 
discharged his six-shooter some time 
before the fatal night and failed to clean 
the pistol afterward. 

When it was suggested that she ex- 
hibited unusual presence of mind in 
wiping the blood up off of the floor, 
using such a thing as the sheet for the 
purpose, also in lighting the lamp and 
pulling her husband into a sitting pos- 
ture by the bed—she was “not strong 
enough to do that,” a slight, small 
woman like her; and she carefully did 
all this before calling for help—her 
simple answer was that she did not 
think her husband was much hurt at 
first, and she lighted the lamp to get a 
good look at him. Then, finding him 
wounded, she wanted to get him into 
a sitting posture, hoping that might help 
him. She did not know how she got 
the strength to do it; she only knew 
that she did do it, that was all. Then, 
when his head fell on one side and he 
did not breathe any more, she was so 
filled with horror at it all and the pool 
of blood on the floor that she dragged 
the sheet off of the bed as it was the 
first thing she could get hold of to mop 
up the blood. 

She thought of her children, sleeping 
in the next room, and then the next 
thought was her need of help. She 
could do nothing more herself. 

She could not describe the man, be- 
cause the moon was almost down and 
the trees in the back yard cast a heavy 
shade. 

This story sounded reasonable, but 
the hard-headed and experienced detec- 
tive looked upon it as the clever fabri- 
cation of a woman with catlike cunning. 
He therefore dispatched Mr. Ketcham 

















for a special policeman, who, when he 
arrived, was placed on guard over the 
premises with orders not to allow Mrs, 
Baumberg or either of the children to 
leave the yard or even the house with- 
out his special permission. 

The next day Mrs. Baumberg was 
placed under arrest for the murder of 
her husband. She was permitted to 
attend his funeral under guard. Two 
of the late Mr. Baumberg’s friends 
were appointed guardians for the chil- 
dren, and they became also her bonds- 
men, assigning five thousand dollars of 
the life insurance money for that pur- 
pose. 

Search for the man and the missing 
articles did not end. Bloodhounds were 
brought into requisition. 

They were taken to the front porch 
and then turned loose, after having been 
allowed to smell of the coat which, it 
vas thought, certainly must have been 
handled by the missing man. But they 
got no scent to lead them. 

They were then taken through the 
room to the back door. Here they acted 
wisely and warily worked their way to 
the fence, which consisted of three 
eight-inch boards nailed to cedar posts. 
But they did not go over the fence. On 
the contrary, they turned and came 
back to the house as if following a scent 
all the way. Reaching the door they 
came to a standstill. 

From this latter fact it was argued 
that the man was an accomplice of Mrs, 
Baumberg’s, that he had gone as far 
as the fence and then turned to consult 
with her upon 

This turning had misled the hounds. 
Again and again they were led to the 
street in front and carefully taken to 
the door, given a sniff at the coat and 
encouraged to follow the scent, but to 
no purpose, They trailed to the fence 
and back to the door every time. 

Belief that Mrs. Baumberg committed 
the murder for the insurance money 
and for the freedom she would have, 


some point. 
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as widow and guardian of her little 
boys, to spend the money as she saw fit, 
gained a strong hold upon the officers 
of the law and upon the community. 
This belief was strengthened by the 
evidence of a doctor’s wife. She lived 
on the next street nearer to town than 
Mrs. Baumberg. But her lot only cor- 
nered Mrs. Baumberg’s on the back, 
because there was a large vacant space 
at the back of Baumberg’s, and across 
the street from this space stood the 
schoolhouse, its large lot surrounded 
by a high picket fence. 

The doctor’s wife said that, on the 
fateful night of the crime, her husband 
was out on a case and did not reach 
home till one in the morning. She 
rose and went downstairs to let him 
in. It was so hot in the house that 
she decided to go out on the upstairs 
back porch and cool off for a while. 
About two o’clock she saw, or fancied 
she saw, a man jump the back fence 
at Mr. Baumberg’s and run close to 
the fence on the left of the vacant lot 
to the street, which he crossed, and 
then, with a quick spring, he vaulted 
over the high picket fence into the 
schoolyard. Here she lost sight of him 
in the shadows of trees and shrubbery. 
She went into the house about that 
time and thus did not hear the cries 
for help at Mrs. Baumberg’s. 

The detective took Mr. Baumberg’s 
coat to the police station and hung it 
up there in plain view, and had the en- 
tire force on the lookout for a man 
wearing trousers to match. Also all 
the pawnshops were warned and given 
the number of the dead man’s watch, 
which was found among his papers, 
carefully recorded, as befitted a valu- 
able timepiece belonging to so methodi- 
Mr. Baumberg was 
known to have been. But weeks passed 
a clew 


cal an owner as 
by and nothing arose to give 
other than was already in the posses- 
sion of the authorities. 

Day by day the guilt of the widow 
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became more firmly fixed in the minds 
of the authorities, and, as her neigh- 
bors talked it over, their suspicions 
grew and flourished. Ostracised and 
branded, the grief-stricken widow sat 
in her house behind darkened windows. 
The neighbors no longer were friendly 
toward her, but watched her furtively 
whenever she came out into the yard 
to get a stick of wood or hang out her 
meager wash. Her little boys partook 
of her loneliness, for the other children 
refused scornfully to play with them. 
No one entered her house but officers 
of the law, and when they went away 
they left her each time a little thinner, 
a little paler, and with a hunted look 
in her eyes. 

So summer dragged itself away and 
slightly cooler autumn arrived. It was 
then that Mrs. Baumberg was permitted 
to go to visit a relative in another city. 
Accompanied by an officer of the law 
she and her little ones made the hateful 
journey to her relative’s home. Here, 
in the presence of the family, she was 
warned not to run away or her children 
would lose their money, because she 
would thus forfeit her bond, and they, 
the officers, would hunt for her till they 
found her. Nothing but her children, 
so they told her, kept her from prison 
even now. 

Her stay with her relatives was not 
a happy one, for friends of the family, 
hearing she was there, shunned the 
house. So strong was the circumstan- 
tial evidence against her that even her 
relatives could scarcely help believe her 
guilty. They would talk to her at times 
about it and beg her to confess and have 
it over with, to be done with the whole 
thing by making a clean breast of it. 

To all this she only replied over and 
over: “I didn’t do it, I didn’t do it.” 
With bitter tears and 


agonizing sobs 


shaking her wasted frame she would 
throw herself upon her couch and weep 
to prostration. 

During 


her absence the wildest 
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rumors traveled around the neighbor- 
hood of her home. People said the 
house was haunted. They saw a white 
figure standing in the kitchen door and 
heard shrieks and groans, while weird 
lights moved about window to 
window. 

So it was when she returned early in 
December, a mere shadow of her 
former self. The law did not leave her 
alone. [Frequently more than one of 
its faithful officers visited the house and 
tried to wring a confession from her by 
threats and denunciations. But all to 
no avail. She only reiterated: “I tell 
you I didn’t do it—I didn’t do it.” 

Thus the sad days dragged on till, 
just before the joyous Christmas time, 
she took to her bed with pnuemonia. 
She grew rapidly worse, till finally the 
attending physician reported to the au- 
thorities that she could not live more 
than twenty-four hours, if, indeed, as 
long as that. 

The law officers said: 
time to get a confession.” 

The detective, accompanied by the 
district attorney and a_ stenographer, 
hastened to her bedside. Nor did they 
fail to call in the aid of the clergy to 
make the more impressive. 
They rehearsed all the harrowing de- 
tails of that night and solemnly told 
her she was soon to appear before the 
bar of God and should relieve her guilty 
The evidence was 


from 


“Here is our 


occasion 


soul by a confession. 
all against her, they said. But her only 
was, in fainter and fainter 
“T didn’t do it, I—didn’t—do 


response 
whispers : 


—it.” At last they reluctantly left her. 

That same night, at twelve of the 
clock, the change of watchmen took 
place as usual at the police station. 


This station was located near the “‘dark- 


light district,” as it might be called. 
The first night watch were all in the 


station and the second watch were just 
scattering, each to his beat, when one 
of them heard a cry for help. The 












cry was in the voice of a man and some 
distance ahead of him. 

He blew his whistle for help and, in 
the darkness, ran ahead till he saw two 
figures g in the road. Now 
one of the figures ran along the road 
and the other lay still. Coming up to 

{ 


strugelin 


the still figure the officer heard the 
words: “Run—catch him—he robbed 
me.” 


Leaving the injured man to his com- 
panions, who were close behind, the 
officer pursued the fleeing figure till 
it suddenly darted into the mesquite 
bushes, where could be dimly discerned 
the outlines of a hut or Mexican jacal. 

The man rushed into this place and 
clattered the rickety stick door shut be- 
hind him. It was easy for the officer 
to batter down the door. He stepped 
in to face a Mexican woman standing 
with a lighted candle in her hand. Her 
words were: “Sefor, many time I tell 
José he be catch—police catch. He not 
stop dis t’ing; steal and rob.” 

José was soon arrested and taken to 
the station, when there commenced a 
search for stolen articles in the jacal. 
In an old trunk, under a heap of rub- 
bish, the trousers to match the coat of 
Mr. Baumberg were found. The watcl 
was still in the pocket, for it had been 
so well advertised that the Mexican had 
feared to attempt to realize on it. 

In her broken English the woman, his 
wife, told the story of the 
robbery and shooting. 

Then the policeman thought of the 
widow in that lonely cottage in the sub- 
urbs. They hurried to the station to get 
the full story from the Mexican of the 
fatal night. 

He told them that he was standing 
on the sidewalk in 
keeper’s office. 


3aumberg 


front of the book- 
He watched Mr. Baum- 
berg through the grating of the base- 
ment window, which was open on ac- 
count of the heat. The back of the book- 
keeper was toward the window, and he 
was very busy, as it was near twelve 
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and he did net want to miss the last 
car for home. José watched him close 
his books and put them in the safe, and 
by them a box of gold and silver pieces. 
Then he took up a package of green- 
backs, counted out his fifty dollars. and 
tucked it in that special pocket, put the 
rest carefully in the safe, shut the door 
and left quickly. 

José followed ; he wanted that money. 
He boarded the same car as Mr. Baum- 
berg and left it at the same time as 
his victim, but from the opposite side 
of the car. Mr. Baumberg walked in 
the middle of the road, as there was 
no sidewalk to this new street. He was 
therefore plainly visible to José, who 
slipped into the thick wild growth on 
the opposite side of the street. 

He watched Mr. Baumberg enter the 
house, heard his wife ask him to shut 
and lock the refused 
to do. José took off his shoes and hid 
them in the brush. Thereafter every 
detail happened as Mrs. Baumberg had 
told it. 





door, which he 


1 


José pleaded that he did not mean 
to kill the bookkeeper. He would not 
have shot, but Mr. Baumberg was a 
powerful man and had him by the 
throat and was strangling him. He in- 
tended only to hit Mr. Baumberg in the 
arm and make him let go his hold, but 
in the darkness missed his aim. He 
already had the trousers in his hand 
and hung onto them, knowing they con- 
tained the money, but he never thought 
of the watch. He ran out of the back 
door, jumped the fence, and escaped 
in the manner described by the doctor’s 
wife. He had used an airgun to shoot 
with, which made no noise. The mys- 
tery was cleared. Mrs. Baumberg did 
not hear the shot because it was noise- 
less. 

With his conscience wide awake now 
the who had been called to 
hear José’s story hastened to the bed- 
side of the dying woman. It was four 
o’clock in the morning, still and cool. 


detective 
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The stars looked down on him accus- the bedside and said slowly and dis- 
ingly as he guided his horse along the _ tinctly: 

deserted streets to her door. He en- “Mrs. Baumberg, you are innocent. 
tered the house softly and looked at We have found the man who shot your 
the pinched face of the thin, still fig- husband. Do you hear me? Can you 


ure on the bed. understand what I say?” 
Was she still alive? His eyes ques- She was beyond speech, so he said: 
tioned the only watcher, her weeping “If you heard me press my hand.” 


sister, who nodded her head as her hand There was a slight pressure of the cold 
felt the heart, jutst barely quivering. fingers and a little flicker of the eye- 
Profoundly impressed, but too late to lids. A last quick little sigh, and life 
save her, the detective took a seat by was no more for the hunted woman. 
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FIRST WOMAN ON STAFF OF NEW YORK DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY 
BECAUSE of recent sensational disclosures of several miscarriages of justice 
in the cases of women found guilty of crimes of which they were innocent 
a woman has been appointed, for the first time in the history of New York, to 
the post of deputy assistant in the district attorney’s office. 

To Miss Rose Rothenberg, a lawyer, twenty-six years old, has been awarded 
the honor. Her duty will be to safeguard the interests of women brought before 
the court and to conduct the cases against those who she believes are guilty. 
Miss Rothenberg says that she is entirely opposed to convicting a woman on 
the uncorroborated testimony of the policeman who arrests her. 
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TO HELP EX-CONVICTS 


THAtl ex-convicts who are driven to return to crime through their inability 
to obtain employment constitute one of the country’s greatest menz 


7 Pi 


| ief 


the belief of Doctor F. E. Dudding, president of the Prisoners’ Re t 
which has been endeavoring to raise a million-dollar fund to build up its organi- 
zation. 

According to Doctor Dudding’s figures, there are five thousand unemployed 
ex-convicts in the United States, and of this number one thousand are in New 
York State. 

The purpose of the Prisoners’ Relief Society is to assist these ex-convicts 





to obtain employment, and thus prevent them from reverting to a life of crime. 


The million-dollar fund, when obtained, is to be appor 


: ‘ 5 
tioned as follows: 


Endowment, $500,000. 
To establish larger headquarters at Washington, D. C., $200,000. 


For branch offices in the principal cities of the United States, $200,000. 


Office and employment service expenses, $100,000, 
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4. Herman Landon 


Author of ‘‘Soft Stuff,’’ etc, 


HILLIE MINTER was fifteen 

§ hundred miles from Broad- 
way, and therefore in a state 

of abject misery. She sat in 
shabby room on the fourth floor 
of a squalid iin oy house and 
sented at the cracked pitcher on the 
symbolized all her 





washstand as if it 
present woes. 

Her lips tightened 
knock sounded on the door. 
gray, calm and shrewd, glanced quickly 
about the murky chamber. Tensing her 
trig figure as if preparing for a trying 

from the chair and 
steps. 
she demanded. 
announced a rau- 


little as a firm 
Her eyes, 


ordeal, she rose 
advanced a few 

“Who is it?” 

“Special delivery,” 
cous voice, 

Millie’s lips twitched 
est of smiles. A wary glint in her 
eyes, she tripped softly across the 
ragged carpet and opened the door. A 
youth in an anne uniform handed 
her a indicated where she was 
to sign the receipt book, and went off 
whistling. Remaining in the doorway, 
Millie snipped off the margin of the 
envelope a a drew out a sheet of pa- 
per 

“Blank!” she mumbled, staring down 
at the unsullied sheet. Very slowly her 
eyes traveled upward until they were 
on a level with the muzzle of an auto- 

atic. Behind the we stood a 
short, thickset man with a jutting j: 

a thin, bristly mus 
smirk on his lips. 
“Yes, Millie, it’s blank,” he 


mockingly. old gag, 


into the faint- 


letter, 


Ape mn 


tache, and a satisfied 
declared 


“It’s an and I 


wasn’t sure a wise moll like you would 
fall for it. Knowing your cute little 
ways, I had to get the drop on you 
somehow. Up with the grab-hooks, 
Millie!” 
Smiling the 
room, 


archly, young woman 
backed into the but instead of 
obeying the command to elevate her 
hands, she placed them on her hips and 
drew up her shapely figure to its full 
height. taining a steady grip on 
his automatic, the intruder followed 
until he was inside the room, then 
slammed the door shut and drew the 
bolt to. 

“Want to see me, Mr. 
quired the girl innocently. 

“Know my name, eh? Well, 
makes it all the better. Yes, I’m Tom 
Flickert of the detective bureau, and 
I’ve trail ted you ali the way from little 
old New York. You gave me the slip 
a coupla times, but now I’ve got you. 
Reach for the roof, Millie!” He made 
an ominous th the pistol. 

Millie seemed unimpressed. Still 
standing arms akimbo, she bent 
a puzzled glance on his gloating face. 
“What do you want?” she inquired 
softly. 

The detective laughed. “What do I 
want? He, he! Can’t guess, can you? 
Well, Millie, you’re about the slickest 

1k in the I’ve gotta hand 
You put one over on me in 
summer. That’s the 
I'd either get you or hand 

looks as though I’d 
little old badge quite 
There are just two things 


iain 


” 


Flickert?” in- 


that 


gesture w! 


with 


business 
to you. 
nd shape last 


ine I 


my badge. It 


swore 


be wearing the 
t 


a while yet. 
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I want, Millie. One of them is you, 
and the other’s the Gailsford sparklers 
that you annexed last week.” 

Millie flashed him a saucy smile. 
“Don’t want much, do you, Mr. Flick- 
ert?” 

The detective peered at her shrewdly. 
“You’re a pretty wise moll,” he ad- 
mitted, “but you weren’t up to your 
usual form when you pulled off that 
Gailsford job. You must have been 
nervous or sick or something, for you 
sprinkled clews all over the scenery. 
An hour after the job was done we 
knew who had done it and were hot on 
the trail. But somebody must have 
tipped you off, for you skipped out. 
Don’t matter, though. I’ve got you 
now. Say,” and Flickert scowled 
threateningly, “how many times have 
I got to tell you to put up your hands?” 

“T don’t mind worth a hang, do I?” 
teased Millie, coolly seating herself in 
the rickety rocking chair and regarding 
the detective with an expression half 
serious and half comic. “So you’ve 
sworn to get poor little me—eh, Mr. 
Flickert? And I’ve sworn that no dick 
will ever take me alive.” 

“So I’ve been told.” Flickert laughed 
amusedly. “But you don’t get gay with 
me. I’m wise to your tricks, Millie— 
have been ever since you gave me the 
merry ha-ha last summer. I don’t for- 
get easily. That’s why I’m here single- 
handed, though I know that you have 
wriggled out of a lot of tight corners. 
I’m playing a lone hand because I want 
all the credit. No more fooling now. 
I’m not bluffing. See this?” He made 





a flourish with the automatic as he 
spoke. 
“T see,” declared Millie, yawning. 


“Nasty things, those automatics. But 
they’re no good in a fix like this so 
long as the fellow you poke it at knows 
you won't shoot.” 

“Think I wouldn’t hurt you because 


you're a skirt?” 
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“No, I guess that wouldn’t bother 
you much. The reason you won't shoot 
me is that you want to know something, 
To bring me back to New York won’t 
give you much of a ‘rep’ unless you 
bring back the sparklers, too. You're 
wondering whether I salted them in 
New York or along the road, or whether 
I brought ’em with me all the way, and 
you're hoping I'll come across with the 
‘info’.” 

“Well, maybe I am,” replied Flick- 
ert, his face darkening. “There are 
ways to make wise molls like you talk, 
Just now you're going to stick up your 
hands and hold ’em up while we have 
a little chat. Up with them!” he com- 
manded sharply, thrusting the auto- 
matic forward. 

Millie laughed tantalizingly. 

“If you haven’t reached for the sky 
by the time I count six, I'll drill a hole 
through you,” threatened Flickert sav- 
agely. “One—two—three—four—five 
—six!” 

The girl sat smiling and motionless, 
a mocking smile playing about her lips. 
Her eyelids flickered a little as the de- 
tective counted “six”; otherwise she 
showed no sign of emotion. Mutter- 
ing a curse, the detective lowered the 
weapon. 

“It seems I win the first round,” ob- 
served Millie coolly. “I’ve shown you 
that I meant it when I said I wouldn’t 
be taken. alive, and I’ve called your 
bluff. You know that 7 know you are 
not going to do much shooting in my 
direction so long as you’ve got any 
hopes that I’ll tell you where the swag 
is salted. I guess you and I understand 
each: other—eh, Mr. Flickert ?” 

“We'll see!” muttered the detective 
fiercely. ‘The first round is yours, but 
there will be others. I’m going to take 
you back to New York, dead or alive, 
swag—but I’m go- 

Hear that?” 


“My hearing is pretty good.” 


with or without the 
ing to take you back. 














“T hoped I wouldn’t have to slam 
these things on your wrists,” said Flick- 
ert, drawing a pair of handcuffs from 
his pocket, “but I see it’s got to be done. 
Out with your hands!” 

Millie glanced derisively at the steel 
links. Then she from the chair, 
and, with an impudent swagger, crossed 
the floor. Opening a small trunk, she 
took out a long, slender-necked bottle. 

“We'll have just one little drink first,” 
she announced blithely. “I need a 
bracer after having that gat pointed at 
me for fifteen minutes on a stretch. 
Anyhow, I’ve got a proposition to make 
to you, and it’s best made over a drink.” 

Flickert was about to interrupt, but 
checked himself. Grinning shrewdly, 
he watched the girl as, with her back 
turned toward him, she uncorked the 
bottle, rinsed two glasses with water 
from the pitcher, and filled them with a 
reddish liquor. 

“Sit down and be sociable,” she in- 
vited, placing a glass at each side of 
the ramhsackle table. Before seating 
herself, she stepped to the door and 
listened for a moment, as if to satisfy 
herself that there were no eavesdroppers 
within hearing. 


rose 


“Mr. Flickert,” she said, sitting down 
opposite the detective, “why couldn't 
you and I settle this matter in a gentle 
and peaceful way?” 

“How?” asked Flickert, sipping a lit- 
tle of the liquid. 

Millie gave him a knowing wink. 
“Those sparklers worth twenty 
thousand if they’re worth a cent. Half 
of twenty thousand is ten thousand. 
Nice little stake, that, Mr. Flickert.” 

The detective sipped again. ‘“Well?” 
he prompted. 

“I was just thinking,” 


are 


said Millie, 
6642, + oo 1 ‘ . 
that if you had ten thousand in your 


jeans it wouldn’t matter so much about 
me and the sparklers. You wouldn’t 
even have to go back to New York. 
The world’s wide, they say.” 


“So I’ve been told.” Flickert, grin- 
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ning, took a swallow of the red liquid. 
“Pretty good wine, Millie. Wish you’d 
put me wise to your source of supply. 
I don’t know what to think of your 
proposition. I suppose you know 
there’s a law against trying to bribe 
an officer ?” 
“Sure thing.” 
hang the law! 
sense. 


Millie laughed. “But 
I’m talking common 
You know you can’t bluff me. 
You'll never take me to New York 
alive. You'll never find the sparklers 
without my help. What’s it going to be, 
Mr. Flickert—will you take the ten 
thousand, or would you rather go back 
to New York empty-handed ?” 

“Neither,” declared Flickert, his eyes 
twinkling queerly as he looked down 
at his empty glass. “What was it, Mil- 
lie—chloral or belladonna ?” 

The girl stole a glance at the auto- 
matic, which he had placed within easy 
reach on the table. 

“Tt was chloral,” she replied. 

Flickert laughed easily. “Thought 
so. You’re not nearly as smooth as 
you used to be, Millie. Why, I smelled 
chloral the minute you mentioned a 
drink. I noticed you had your back 
turned while you rinsed the glasses. 
Then, too, I thought there was some- 
thing fishy about that proposition of 
yours. You just wanted an excuse for 
bringing out the bottle. So, while you 
went to the door to make sure we were 
alone, I switched the glasses.” 

The detective leaned back in his chair 
and regarded her triumphantly. But 
the girl neither winced nor paled, but 
looked at him amusedly, almost pity- 
ingly, out of her cool gray eyes. 

“T know you did,” she said. 

Flickert thrust his head forward and 
stared. - 


‘ 


luh! 
1 you’d do just that,” ex- 

“You're a pretty wise 
The main thing in deal- 
ing with a wise guy like you is to know 
You’ve got to 


“T expectec 
plained Millie. 
dick, Flickert. 


just how smart he is. 
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think one step ahead of him all the time. 
That’s what I did.” 

“Say, what bi 

“The minute you saw the bottle, you 
guessed I was going to slip some knock- 
out drops into your glass. You let me 
go ahead, meaning to switch the glasses 
as soon as my back was turned. You 
figured you could handle me easier if 
I was put to sleep. I read your mind 
like an open book all the time, Flick- 
ert. Guess why I went to the door.” 

The detective’s nervous fingers 
clutched at the automatic. He ground 
a curse between his teeth. 

“To give you a chance to switch the 
glasses,” declared Millie herself. “TI 
had put the glass with the chloral in 
it at my side of the table.” She laughed 
elatedly. “In a little while you'll be 
dead to the world. It seems the first 
and second rounds are mine, Flickert.” 

The detective glared. Tl 
stay awake for the third round,” he 
muttered wrathfully, “and you can just 
bet your sweet life the third and final 
round will be mine... Here!” 

He shoved his chair back, sprang 
around the table, and roughly seized 
her wrists. A moment later there came 
a snap, and the girl’s hands were man- 
acled. 

“IT guess those things will hold you 
for a while,” said Flickert. “This isn’t 
the first time I’ve been up against the 
knock-out game, though you’ve played 
it a little different from the usual style. 
I have a pretty good antidote for chlo- 
ral. Always carry a little with me for 
an emergency.” 

His fingers trembling a little, he took 
a small bottle from his vest pocket and 
removed the cork. 

“T’ll shake this drowsiness off in a 
jiffy,” he declared, “and after that you 
and I are going to have things out. 
Wish I had a spoon.” 

Instinctively, or so it seemed, the 
girl’s eyes moved to the little cupboard 





“Guess 
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above the washstand. Following her 
glance, Flickert picked up his pistol and, 
without letting his prisoner out of his 
sight for a moment, stepped to the rear 
of the room. Millie’s head hung low 
and the tense face bore a look of de- 
feat. Evidently it had not occurred to 
her that the detective might have an 
antidote handy. 

Flickert, swaying a little on his legs, 
ran his eyes over the almost empty 
cupboard shelves. There were two 
cracked teacups, one of them without a 
handle, a water tumbler, and a single 
spoon. Hurriedly Flickert picked up 
the latter, measured off a little of the 
contents of the bottle into it, and swal- 
lowed hastily. Then, steadying himself 
with an effort, he walked back to the 
table and sat down opposite the girl. 

“Now, my pretty little miss, we'll be- 
gin the third and last round,” he de- 
clared gruffly. “Before it’s over, you'll 
tell me where the sparklers are salted. 
If you don’t speak quick Say, 
what’s the matter ?” 

Millie, who a minute before had sat 
in an attitude of utter dejection, was 
smiling in a most disconcerting way. 

“Wrong, Flickert,” she said softly. 
“The third round is mine.” 

“rant Flickert, his fingers 
cramped around the handle of the au- 
tomatic, leaned forward and stared into 
the laughing “What’ye 
mean?” 

“T’'ll tell you what I mean,” said Mil- 
lie, suddenly grave and tense. “‘A lit- 
tle while ago, when you felt drowsy, 





gray eyes. 


you only imagined the knock-out 
drops were working. It was what the 
professors call mental suggestion. 


There was no chloral in either glass. 
I didn’t have any handy.” 

Flickert swept his 
with the palm of his hand and bored 
his dilating eyes into the young wom- 
an’s face. 

“Last summer,” continued Millie in 
frigid tones, “when you and I bumped 


moist forehead 





















into each other over Mrs. Millbank’s 
necklace, I got wise that you were car- 
rying an antidote for chloral around 
with you. You never know when a 
piece of information like that is go- 
ing to come in handy. I knew that, if 
I could make you believe you had swal- 
lowed a dose of chloral, you’d yank 
out that bottle, and then you would 
want a spoon to measure the stuff with. 
How do you feel, Flickert?” 

The detective’s face had gone white 
and beads of sweat stood out on his 
brow. “What—what’ye driving at?” 
he demanded shakily. 

“You'll know soon enough. I had a 
spoon ready for you over there on the 
shelf. All I had to do to make you 
pipe it, without causing you to sus- 
pect anything, was to glance in that di- 
rection in a sort of accidental way. 
Feel pretty sick, don’t you, Flickert?” 

The detective tried to rise, but his 
limbs shook so violenily that he crum- 
pled back into the chair. 

“Say,” he demanded thickly, 
was on that spoon?” 

The girl leaned forward, a hard, thin 
smile on her lips. “TI told you no dick 
would ever take me alive; didn’t I? 
Know what I meant to do as a last re- 
sort? I meant to grab that spoon, 
Flickert—that’s why I had leff it there 
on the shelf where it would be handy 
—and lick it. Guess what was in it?” 

Flickert, groaning in terror, made 
another frantic movement to rise, but 
again he reeled back against the chair. 

“A crystal of a really deadly poi- 
son, Flickert.” She bit off the words 
sharply, and another groan sprang from 
the detective’s lips. “Just one tiny crys- 
tal—but it’s enough.” 

She reached a hand across the table 
and drew the automatic to her. Flick- 
ert, his face a ghastly green, made no 
attempt to interfere. 
“T’m—I’m_ dying!” he 


“what 


gasped. 
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“You're mur—dering me! A doctor— 


call a doc—tor!” 

The girl got up and stepped around 
to where the detective sat crumpled up 
in his chair. She held out her manacled 
hands. 

“There’s no telephone in the house,” 
she declared, “and I can’t run out with 
these bracelets on my wrists. Will you 
take them off?” 

“Will you—call a—a doctor if I do?” 
stuttered Flickert, fixing his glassy eyes 
on her face. 

“Sure _ thing, promised Millie. 
“Never had any particular desire to 
kill anybody. But you’d better hurry 
and yank these gewgaws off while 
you’re able.” 

With a desperate effort Flickert sat 
erect, thrust a shaky hand in his pocket, 
and drew out a bunch of keys. After 
repeated attempts he succeeded in in- 
serting one of them in the keyhole, and 
finally the links parted. 

“Now hurry!” he begged. 
a—a doctor!” 

“First let me tell you something.” 
Millie snatched up a hat and a handbag. 
“Twice in three days I’ve spotted you 
watching this house. That’s the rea- 
son I didn’t dare set foot outside. I 
was hoping you’d come up here, where 
I could handle you, and finally you did. 
Your special-delivery gag didn’t fool 
me. I guess the coast is clear now. I'll 
get those sparklers and turn ’em into 
cash, and then beat it back to Broad- 
way. Maybe we'll meet again.” 

She flung the door open, then glanced 
back over her shoulder. 

“About all you need, Flickert,” was 
her parting shot, “is a glass of water 
and a little mustard. I'll stop on my 


” 


“Get me 


way out and ask Mrs. Lannigan to 
bring you some. You'll be awfully sick 
for a few hours, but it won’t kill you. 
wasn’t 

Ta, ta!” 


There 
really. 


enough poison there, 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING 


CHAPTERS. 


HE Meade house on Madison Avenue, New York, is the scene of two tragic deaths, both apparently 


accidental. 
a needle into her finger while embroidering. 


who is startled by a sudden noise while shaving, and, being in a 


lets the razor slip, severing his jugular vein. 


The first is that of Mrs. Richard Lorne, who dies of blood poisoning after running 
The second is that of her eldest son, Julian Chalmers, 


nervous, high-strung condition, 


On top of these tragedics comes the fall of a heavy picture over a desk where Eugene Chalmers, 


Mrs. 


Lorne’s second son, has been sitting a few 


moments before, and the fall dewnstairs of her 


husband, Richard Lorne, through the sawing away of one of the stair treads. 
Everything points to a secret enemy in the household, or else one working in collusion with a 


member of the household. 


Acting on advice of Samuel Titheredge, the family lawyer, Lorne calls 


in Barry Odell, a detective sergeant of the homicide bureau. 
In the course of his investigation, Odell learns that the residence known as the Meade house 
was owned jointly by the late Mrs. Lorne and her sister, Miss Effie Meade, who always lived with her; 


also that Mrs. Lorne’s first husband, 


Halsey Chalmers, left an independent fortune to each of his 


five children, Julian, Eugene, Christine, Nan, and Randall, with the proviso that if any one should 


die without 


Odell also finds in Eugene Chalmers’ room some 


This man Drew has been mixed up in several 
threateningly to the recent 
physician, Odell discovers that a different 
death. 
Lorne’s nurses, 


marrying, his or her share should be 
letters from 
shady 
events in the Chalmers family. 
needle 
This confirms his suspicion that Mrs. Lorne was murdered. 
a Miss Risby, who states that she suspected foul play and felt it her duty to keep 


divided equally among the remaining children, 
Farley Drew, a suitor of Christine's, 
transactions, and one of-his letters refers 
Visiting Doctor Adams, Mrs. Lorne’s 
substituted for the one which caused her 
He also interviews one of Mrs. 


was 


Richard Lorne away from his wife’s bedside during her last illness, as she noticed that the patient 


always grew worse after his visits. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


FARLEY DREW’S GAME. 


OR a moment after Miss Ris- 

by’s veiled but unmistakably 

significant statement Odell 

stared at her while this new 
and amazing possibility swept over his 
consciousness. Was the girl lying, de- 
liberately attempting to throw suspicion 
on Lorne even as Lorne had an hour 
before practicaily accused her? 

The detective was forced to admit to 
himself that she did not appear to be 
the type of woman who would commit 
herself in any way without due cause 
and after careful consideration, yet she 
had said more than the situation de- 
manded. She might easily have taken 


refuge in the excuse that she thought 
Mr. Lorne’s presence, or that of any 
other member of the family except Miss 
Meade excited her patient; she need 


not have volunteered that observation 
about the bandage. 

“You are absolutely sure in your own 
mind that the bandage was tampered 
with?” he asked. 

The girl shrugged. ‘Doctor Adams 
would tell you that the patient might 
very well have loosened it in changing 
her position in bed, but I had applied 
it myself and I knew that it had been 
removed and replaced.” 

“Did examine it, Miss Risby? 
Was there anything upon it or the in- 
fected spot itself which suggested that 
some foreign matter might have been 
introduced ?” 

“No. I could not say that,” she re- 
plied conscientiously. “The irritation 
and consequent suppuration had materi- 
ally increased and the patient’s temper- 
ature risen, but I found no trace of 
poison if that is what you mean.” 

“Will you tell me all the circum- 


you 








Unseen 


stances, please? Was any one else near 
Mrs. Lorne on that occasion?” 

“No. Miss Meade was sleeping on 
the day bed in the boudoir adjoining, 
but she never stirred until I awakened 
her at midnight. She was utterly worn 


out and had gone to rest immediately 
after dinner on the evening in question, 
days 


which was five before Mrs. 
Lorne’s death. 

“I was alone with my patient when 
about nine o’clock Mr. Lorne knocked 
upon the door and I admitted him. 
After a few minutes, I left him quietly 
talking to his wife and, requesting him 
not to remain more than twenty min- 
utes, I went to my own room where I 
wrote a letter. In exactly the time I 
had stipulated, I returned and found 
that he had gone and that my patient 
was in the condition which I have de- 
scribed. 

“I looked into the boudoir and saw 
that Miss Meade was still sleeping, and 
when I awakened her later, I learned 
she had heard no one in her sister’s 
room. I asked Mrs. Lorne herself if 
any one had touched the bandage, but 
she denied it and seemed resentful; she 
was not a particularly easy patient to 
handle, being high-strung and _ self-in- 
dulgent to a degree, and it was essential 
that she should not be permitted to ex- 
cite herself, so I dared not question her 
further.” 

The quiet, unemotional voice had 
continued without emphasis or hesita- 
tion until the end, and now the girl sat 
composedly awaiting the next question. 
Could she have anticipated this scene 
and carefully rehearsed it? Her poise 
seemed all at once too perfect not to 
have been studied. 

“Miss Risby, there must have been 
something else to arouse your suspi- 
You would not, in the ordinary 
performance of your duty, prevent a 
man from having a private interview 
with his dying wife merely because, on 
an earlier visit of his, the bandage about 


cions. 
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her arm had become loosened and her 
fever increased.” 

The shot told, as he could note by the 
sudden tightening of the girl’s lips, but 
she shook her head. 

“You forget that the irritation of 
the infected area had also increased 
and to an alarming extent. It—it 
looked to me, Sergeant Odell, like a 
deliberate reinfection. I cannot, even 
under the present circumstances, dis- 
cuss the private affairs of a family 
whose household I enter in a profes- 
sional capacity and I do not pretend to 
hazard any motive for such a possible 
act on Mr. Lorne’s part; my only duty 
was toward my patient, and I fulfilled 
it to the best of my ability.” 

“Yet you did learn something of the 
private affairs of that family.” Odell 
seized upon the opening she had un- 
wittingly given to him. ‘You do know 
or suspect a possible motive on Mr. 
Lorne’s part for such a crime. Miss 
Risby, there are certain occasions when 
professional ethics must be put aside. 
The truth will not bring Mrs. Lorne 
back to life, but it may save others 
from dying as she did.” 

“Others ! The girl was startled 
from her serene composure at last. 
“What do -you mean, Sergeant Odell? 
Surely there have been no further cases 
of the 

“You encountered all the members of 
the family during your stay, did you 
not?” 

She nodded wordlessly. 

“You have heard of the subsequent 
death of Mrs. Lorne’s oldest son, Jul- 
ian Chalmers?” 

“No!” she cried. “I have been on a 
contagious case in quarantine for the 
last fortnight. That splendid robust 
young man! I—TI can scarcely believe 
it! How—how did he die?” 

“He was murdered in an even more 
ruthless fashion than was his mother. 
We have absolute proof of that and the 
manner of it, and two later unsuccess- 
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ful attempts have been made upon other 
members of the family.” Odell paused. 
“You see now, Miss Risby, that no 
ethical question must seal your lips. In 
the case of Mrs. Lorne, I may tell you 
that Doctor Adams as well as the spe- 
cialists are convinced that death was 
not the direct result of the prick of that 
needle and they are codperating with 
me in every way. I must ask you to be 
equally frank.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to do!” The 
girl’s hands twisted together in her lap. 
“Nursing isn’t only a business with me; 
it is almost a sacred calling, and I have 
always striven to uphold its tenets 
scrupulously. There can be nothing 
more despicable than a woman who en- 
ters a home in the intimate, confidential 
capacity of a nurse and tattles of the 
personal, private matters which inevit- 
ably come under her observation; and 
yet if it is a question of preventing 
crime, I realize that I have no choice. 
Only if Mr. Lorne is innocent, I am 
doing a terrible thing in this betrayal of 
my trust!” 

“Tf Mr. Lorne is innocent, the truth 
cannot hurt him,” the detective urged. 
“Circumstantial evidence alone cannot 
avail in a case of this sort and where 
no possible motive appears 

“But that is just it!” Miss Risby in- 
terrupted him. “I’m afraid that what 
I have to tell you will seem to establish 
a motive, yet I must speak! On the 
day before the episode of which I have 
just told you, Miss Brown had a sore 
throat, and I assumed her duties as well 
as my own; Mrs. Lorne was not then 
so critically ill, you know. In the after- 
noon she was resting easily, and I 
thought it safe to take a nap if I re- 
mained within call. I went to the day 
bed in the boudoir and fell asleep al- 
most at once, but was awakened by the 
sound of my patient’s voice raised in 
shrill anger. 

“T started up to go to her, my first 
thought being to curb her excitement, 
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but when I heard Mr. Lorne’s voice, I 
hesitated. I did not mean to listen, 
but after the first few words, I decided 
that it would save them from embar- 
rassment if I did not appear, for their 
argument was about finances and of a 
most private nature. 

“Mr. Lorne was urging his wife to 
sign some sort of paper which would 
enable him to sell a certain piece of 
property in which, I gathered, she had 
equal rights, and she vehemently re- 
fused. I cannot repeat the exact words, 
but it was evident that he was in finan- 
cial straits and he complained bitterly 
of his position in practically living on 
the money she had inherited from her 
first husband—of whom he spoke in 
a decidedly uncomplimentary manner— 
while there remained property of his 
own which would carry him safely over 
some crisis in the stock market and 
turn the tide, if his wife would only 
sign the document. 

“She declared that the property in 
question was bound to increase in 
value, and if he had been a fool and 
got himself into a hole, he must take 
the consequences; that she had always 
hated his gambling in Wall Street and 
warned him that he would fail sooner 
or later, and it might as well come now 
while her private fortune was sufficient 
for all their future needs. He swore 
that he would not live on her money 
and she asked him sneeringly what he 
was going to do about it. She resented 
the slurs cast upon her first husband, 
and Mr. Lorne was furious at her ridi- 
cule of his lack of judgment in playing 
the market. 

“A violent quarrel ensued in which 
he cursed himself for marrying a self- 
ish, self-willed woman who had _ been 
spoiled all her life, and vowed that he 
would find some way to regain inde- 
pendent control of his own property; 
he asserted in no uncertain terms that 
she wanted him to fail in order to place 
him under further obligations and make 





























him a slave to her slightest whim and 
that he—he would see her dead first!” 

The girl’s voice had sunk lower and 
lower until the final words came in a 
mere whisper, and she shuddered as 
though shrinking from their very ut- 
terance. 

“Did Mrs. Lorne still refuse?’ Odell 
asked. 

“Yes, and he left in a towering rage 
while she merely laughed at him in a 
tantalizing way. Aside from the ques- 
tion, which was none of my affair, I 
must confess that I felt a certain 
amount of sympathy for Mr. Lorne at 
the moment; Mrs. Lorne was a very 
beautiful woman, but her disposition 
was not an easy one with which to get 
along, and I had already experienced 
her almost maniacal outbursts of temper 
over the merest trivialities. 

“However, when I returned to the 
sick room after dinner that evening, I 
found him again with her, and they 
seemed to have established amicable and 
even affectionate relations once more, 
so I thought no further about the scene 
of the afternoon until on the following 
night when, immediately after his cus- 
tomary visit with her, I found her con- 
dition so changed.” 

“And this is all you have to tell me?” 
Odell inquired, rising. ‘‘You 
call nothing else which might have a 
possible bearing on Mrs. 
death ?” 

“Nothing,” Miss Risby responded as 
she gave him her hand. “Please do not 
attach too much significance to what I 
have told you, sergeant. I have wit- 
nessed many domestic quarrels, and it 
has been my experience that people say 
a great deal in the heat of anger which 
it would be ridiculous to attach any im- 
portance to. I have told you only be- 
cause I thought it my duty, but I beg 
that you will not accept my statement 
as conclusive proof.” 

Leaving her, Odell returned as 
quickly as possible to the Meade house. 
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With every turn he seemed to be un- 
earthing fresh and conflicting circum- 
stantial evidence and he felt that before 
proceeding any further he must gather 
up some of the loose threads which en- 
tangled this most perplexing of all the 
cases he had known. 

When Peters admitted him he pro- 
ceeded directly to the third floor and 
found Porter seated on a chair in the 
hall outside Gene’s door, yawning over 
a newspaper which he cast aside with 
a quickly suppressed grin at sight of 
his superior. 

“I’m glad you got back, sergeant,” he 
observed with an innocent air which 
told the detective plainly that the tale 
of his abduction had filtered through 
from headquarters during his absence. 
“Nothing stirring in there; been sulk- 
ing ever since the night before last.” 

“Has he communicated with any one 
outside the house or received any mes- 
sages?” 

“No. He sends his trays away al- 
most untouched after each meal, and 
when Miss Meade came to the door, he 
refused to let her in; moreover, from 
that little room there I can hear him 
walking the floor most of the night. 
He hasn’t taken the least notice of me; 
don’t seem to care whether I’m on the 
job or not. It looks as if he was wait- 
ing for something to drop on him.” 

Vell, he won’t have to wait any 
longer.” 

Odell knocked upon the door, and 
after a perceptible pause, slow, reluc- 
tant footsteps sounded within and Gene 
appeared on the threshold. His face was 
pale and drawn, and the circles beneath 
his sunken eyes told of sleepless hours, 
but to the detective’s keen gaze there 
seemed to be a new look of strength 
and resolution about his weak mouth. 

lor a moment he stood eying Odell 
steadily, but quite without animosity. 
Then he asked quietly: 

“Do you want me?” 
There was a significance beyond the 
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mere words in his tone, and the detec- 
tive shook his head smilingly as he re- 
plied: 

“T want only to have a little talk with 
you, Mr. Chalmers, if I may.” 

“Come in, sergeant.’”’ Gene held the 
door wide and Odell walked past him 
to a chair by the table. “I'll tell you 
anything you want to know now.” 

“You have not heard from your 
friend Farley Drew since you left him 
the night before last in the room behind 
that tailor’s shop on Third Avenue?” 





“No.” Gene closed the door and 
came slowly forward. “You were 
there? You heard?” 


“T was in the alley,” Odell admitted. 
“Your friend should see to it that the 
window is not broken and the shade 
torn if he wishes to hold a strictly pri- 
vate conversation.” 

Gene drew a deep breath and squared 
his shoulders. 

“T’m glad you did hear, sergeant ; that 
simplifies matters. And please don’t 
call that scoundrel a friend of mine; he 
is the worst enemy a man could have. 
I wish I had told you everything before, 
but I was afraid of him; now I know 
that nothing he can do to me will be 
any worse than the torture I have gone 
through for the last two days, and at 
least I shall be rid of him forever! Do 
you remember that note you found in 
my desk and took away; I mean the one 
in which he ordered me to do something 
before the sixth of the month?” 

“Yes. He mentioned it to me after 
you and Sims had taken your departure 
that night. We had a most interesting 
conversation in the room with the 
broken window.” The detective paused 
and then added slowly: “You had—er— 
signed your mother’s name to a check 
and Farley Drew had cashed it, hadn’t 
he? Was the second one drawn on 
her also?” 

“So Drew told you?” 
man was white to the lips. 
“No; I guessed. JI had heard you 
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accuse him of bleeding you. I recalled 
the wording of the note and I put two 
and two together.” 

“Well, it’s true! I’m not going to 
deny it, and I’ll face my stepfather and 
the family or—or any one else you 
like.” There was a sort of quiet des- 
peration in his tones with no trace of 
bravado. “Ever since I can remember 
I have been able to copy people’s hand- 
writing without any practice and so 
nearly perfect that they could not them- 
selves tell it from their own. I used 
to do it for fun at school when I was 
a kid; it was a gift from the devil, I 
guess; but I never thought of turning 
it to account in any dishonest way until 
Drew found out about my freakish 
ability in that line and put the idea into 
my head. 

“Don’t misunderstand me, sergeant, 
I’m not trying to hide behind him! I 
forged my mother’s name to that check 
and I am willing to take the conse- 
quences. Drew had me in a hole; racing 
and gambling, and checks signed at res- 
taurants for supper parties and all the 
rest of it, and he had a stack of I. O. U. 
paper of mine about a foot high. My 
stepfather had paid up my debts twice 
and he refused to do so again and I 
knew he meant it. 

“Of course I shall be of age in an- 
other month and master of my inheri- 
tance from my own father, but Drew 
wouldn’t wait; the notes were long 
overdue and he was pressing me and 
threatening until I was almost crazy!” 

“Only another month?’  Odell’s 
thoughts were far afield. Mrs. Lorne 
had refused to sign away her rights to 
certain property and she had died; 
Julian had demanded an accounting of 
his estate and he also had _ perished. 
Gene would be of age in four short 
weeks and it was obvious that he, too, 
would want control of his inheritance 
—and that portrait had all but crushed 
out his life when it fell! All this capi 
tal had been intrusted to Richard 
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Lorne’s keeping. With an effort the 
detective forced himself to concentrate 
on the matter in hand. 

“Why couldn’t Drew wait one month 
more?” he asked. 

“T didn’t know then. He always 
seemed prosperous, but I fancied he 
was sailing pretty close to the wind 
himself. I hadn’t the faintest idea of 
his real motive. I owed him, all told, 
about twelve thousand dollars, but he 
said he would return all my notes and 
call it square if I would get ten thou- 
sand for him then, and he told me how 
it could be done.” 

“When was this, Mr. Chalmers?” 

“About six weeks ago. I needn’t 
tell you what a rotter I felt, forging 
my mother’s name, but I knew she 
would save me from exposure if the 
worst came to the worst, even though 
she had agreed with my stepfather not 
to let me have another cent, and I could 
pay her back as soon as I came into my 
own money. Of course, I didn’t dream 
then what was coming, and she died 
without ever knowing what I had done. 

“T made the check out to myself, in- 
dorsed it and gave it to Farley Drew 
and he returned all my notes, but when 
dad and old Titheredge were settling 
up her estate after her death, the check 
didn’t come back from the bank with 
those my mother herself had drawn. I 
didn’t know what to make of it and was 
in a blue funk for fear the people at 
the bank had discovered the forgery 
and were investigating it quietly. I 
went to Farley Drew and then for the 
first time learned the sort of man he 
wes and how I had put myself in his 
power! 

“Sergeant, he was in no such need of 
ready money as I had imagined; he 
had not cashed that check, nor had he 
ever intended to do so! 


He was going 
to hold it over my head, and when I 
came into my own money, bleed me of 
every cent! 


I didn’t grasp all that at 
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first ; it came to me gradually later. He 
said he had not cashed the check him- 
self, but had given it to some one else 
and that it had gone through the bank 
all right, and there must have been 
some mistake about its not having been 
returned with the others. I would have 
believed him, but just then he sprung 
his real game on me. 

“He had paid my debts for me, ac- 
cepted my notes and held them when 
they were long overdue without making 
any trouble for me and now in common 
decency I must help him out; that was 
the way he put it, but I was on in a 
minute and saw the trap I had walked 
into. és 

“He was in immediate need of five 
thousand more, must have it by the 
sixth of the month and I must get it 
for him as I had the ten thousand. My 
mother was gone, but dad would honor 
her check if I made it out carefully 
enough to pass muster. I could indorse 
it over, not to Drew but to a friend of 
his who runs a private card club and 
who would stand in with us to the ex- 
tent of presenting it to Tithededge for 
payment, and would then turn the 
money over to Drew for a liberal com- 
mission. This man was not to know that 
the check was a forgery, of course. He 
was to be told that I owed the money 
to Drew and my mother had agreed to 
lend me the required sum until I came 
of age; that I did not want my family to 
know I had borrowed any more money 
from Drew, so he was to say that it 
was a gambling debt which I owed to 
him and threaten exposure if it were 
not paid. 

“This was the brilliant plan which 
Farley Drew had concocted for his first 
levy of blackmail upon me, sergeant, 
but it didn’t work. I was a coward and 
a rotter to steal from my own mother 
when she was alive, even though I could 
return it so soon, but with her dead 
and her body scarcely cold in the grave 
I—I couldn’t! I defied him and he saw 
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he had gone too far, but he has been 
stalling along ever since. 

“That last meeting was the end. I 
told him that I knew his game and he 
could go as far as he liked; he would 
never get another penny out of me by 
fair means or foul, and if he intended 
to use that check to expose me, I would 
anticipate him. I swore I would go to 
dad and old Titheredge and tell them 
the truth, and they could do what they 
wanted to with me; at least I would 
be out of his clutches. I suppose he 
means to sell them that check for about 
five times its face value, but I don’t 
care if they refuse! I don’t care if 
the whole world knows, for it couldn’t 
condemn me half as bitterly as I con- 
demn myself!” Gene’s voice broke 
suddenly and he buried his face in his 
hands. “Oh, if my mother only under- 
stands and forgives!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“READY TO ANY ONE’S HAND.” 


DELL waited until the young man’s 
emotion had spent itself and then 
he asked gently: 
“Have you told your stepfather?” 
“Not yet. He’s been mighty square 
and patient with me, and I cannot for- 
get how he loved my mother. Now 
that he is injured and grief-stricken and 
has all this hideous affair on his hands 
besides, I can’t bear to add to his suf- 
fering by having him know that there 


is a criminal in the family! Don’t 
think that I am trying to hedge, 


sergeant,” Gene added. “I am only too 
anxious to get the burden of what I’ve 
done off my shoulders, but—but it 
seems like hitting a man when he is 
down to go to him with such a confes- 
sion now.” 

“Then if you will accept a word of 
advice, if I were you I would go to Mr. 
Titheredge and tell him everything at 
the earliest possible moment. You can- 
not tell when Drew may make up his 
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mind to strike and you must be pre- 
pared,” Odell said gravely. “You are 
right not to disturb your stepfather with 
the story now; he does seem to be 
very much broken up by your mother’s 
death, and Mr. Titheredge tells me that 
their married life was ideal.” 

He had added this boldly mendacious 
statement as a feeler, and Gene re- 
sponded to it. 

“Dad loved mother to distraction and 
she was just as crazy about him, but 
they were forever quarreling; a lot old 
Titheredge knows about it!” he said, 
smiling faintly. “Their quarrels didn’t 
amount to anything, though; you'd 
think they were going to kill each other 
one minute and the next they’d be as 
happy as ever! Dad has a high temper, 
but mother—she was as quick as light- 
ning to flare out and just as quick to 
forgive and take a fellow to her heart 
again. 

“That was why I was sure that al- 
though she would be simply wild, of 
course, when she found out about the 
check, she would cover it up and pro- 
tect me from the consequences. I don’t 
care now; nothing matters except that 
I’d like to see Farley Drew get what 
is coming to him.” 

“But you will take my advice?” 

“Yes, sergeant, and I cannot thank 
you enough for the consideration you 
have shown me; I don’t deserve it, but 
I can tell you that this whole awful af- 
fair has taught me a lesson.” Gene 
looked straight into Odell’s eyes. “I 
told you at our first meeting that you 
could count on me to do anything I 
could to help you find out who is back 
of this conspiracy to kill us all, and you 
can. I haven’t an idea who it is. I 
can scarcely bring myself to think of 
it, the possibilities are so horrible! 
One thing is certain; Heaven knows I 
hate Farley Drew, but he could have 
had nothing whatever to do with it. 
I would stake my life on that. May I 
go to Titheredge now? I'll take Porter 














along with me; he is too good com- 
pany to leave trailing behind.” 

Odell smiled and held out his hand. 
“Go alone if you like, Mr. Chalmers. 
I’m glad that we have had this under- 
standing and I may call upon you for 
help sooner than you think. Tell Mr. 
Titheredge that you came to him on my 
advice and that I want everything about 
the affair kept as quiet as possible in 
the interests of the case upon which I 
am at work.” 

The young man flushed as they shook 
hands. “Thank you, Sergeant Odell. 
You can trust me now.” 

As he made his way down to the 
second floor, the detective congratu- 
lated himself that his supposition in 
regard to the forgery had been verified 
and some headway had been gained at 
last in the process of elimination. 
Gene and Farley Drew were definitely 
erased from his list of suspects and the 
motive for Lorne’s possible guilt loomed 
large. 

Another factor, minor but significant, 
presented itself for his consideration. 
Kenny, the boss carpenter, who had 
received that mysterious telephone sum- 
mons to rehang the portrait, said that 
the voice which spoke to him was “gruff- 
like and rasping, but not real deep.” 
Lorne’s tones were hoarse, but throaty 
rather than low and heavy. It seemed 
the wildest improbability that he 
would have telephoned such a message 
knowing the comment it would arose 
in the household when the men appeared 
to do their work, but this was merely 
another of the irreconcilable inconsist- 
encies which Odell had encountered at 
every turn and which must be left until 
the final solution for an explanation. 

He had intended to pay a second visit 
to Lorne, but as he passed Rannie’s 
door he hesitated and then turned back 
and knocked. 

The familiar, high, querulous tones 
bade him enter, and he found the hunch- 
back seated by the window with a huge 
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leather-bound volume in his shrunken, 
clawlike hands. 

“Well, sergeant, are you hot on the 
trail?’ There was a trace of the habit- 
ual sneer in the boy’s voice, but Odell 
observed that he laid aside the book as 
though not ill-pleased with the inter- 
ruption. “Have you come to tell me 
that you have discovered the family 
Nemesis ?” 

“Scarcely that. I want to ask you 
precisely the same question which you 
put to me at our last interview.” The 
detective smiled pleasantly. “What do 
you think of the maid, Gerda?” 

Rannie’s eyes narrowed. “I thought 
we had dismissed Gerda from further 
discussion, but my opinion of her co- 
incides with your own; I think she is 
a very superior sort of maid.” 

“You know as well as I do that she 
is far above the position which she has 
voluntarily assumed here.” Odell was 
still smiling, but a peremptory note had 
crept into his tones. “But you know 
more than I; you know what her game 
is in this house.” 

Rannie threw back his head with a 
burst of ironic laughter. “So one of 
your zealous sleuths was on the job 
this morning when I was kidding her, 
was he? I’m sorry to disappoint you, 
sergeant, but I don’t know any more 
than you do about her. She’s just one 
of the army of reduced gentlewomen 
forced to earn their own living, unfitted 
for anything but a position of this sort 
and too proud to play the game like a 
sport. It amuses me to take her down 
a peg now and then, that is aH.” 

The detective advanced to the chair 
upon which Rannie had placed the book 
and, picking it up, he seated himself 
and laid it carelessly on his knee. 

“You told her that you would not 
give her away because you did not want 
the ‘fun’ spoiled and you warned her 
that I was no fool and she had better 
copy Jane’s speech the next time I in- 
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terviewed her. It won’t do, my boy. 
I’ve got to have the truth.” 

“Then ask her.” Rannie shrugged. 
“Granted that she may have an ulterior 
motive and that I have an inkling of 
it, you will be making the mistake of 
your budding career if you try to con- 
nect her with our trouble. She is not 
after our lives or the family plate, I 
can assure you, but further than that, 
sergeant, I have nothing to say. Her 
little game won’t hurt any of us, and 
it is the only oasis of diversion in the 
desert in which I live. Let her play it 
out and stick to your own side of the 
court; I guess you know already that 
you'll have your hands full.” 

“Perhaps,” Odell conceded good- 
naturedly. “If the weinan isn’t up to 
the sort of mischief that would bring 
her officially under our notice, the au- 
thorities aren’t interested in her. There 
are a few other points I would like to 
settle in my own mind. Hello, what 
is this? A medical book?” 

He had glanced down as though in- 
advertently at the volume which he held 
on his knee and read the title: “Refer- 
ence Handbook of the Medical 
Sciences.” 

The boy’s dark, saturnine face flushed 
and he thrust out an imperious hand. 
“Give it to me!” he demanded. 

“You are interested in this sort of 
thing ?” he detective asked as he 
complied. He had darted a swift glance 
at the delicate, pointed thumb of the 
extended hand, and then his eyes trav- 
eled to the bookcases which lined the 
wall. “You have quite a young library 
here on medicine, haven’t you?” 

“T like it. You’d think I would have 
had enough of surgery and braces and 
nostrums since I’ve been the happy 
hunting ground for so many futile ex- 
periments, but ever since I was a kid 
I’ve wanted to be a doctor,” Rannie 
explained, adding with a bitter curl of 
his thin lips: “Fine ambition, isn’t it, 
for a fellow with a back like a drome- 
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dary! It would be a case of ‘Physician, 
heal thyself,’ and I wouldn’t have a 
comeback !” 

“You might make a big success of it, 
if you went in seriously for the study 
of medicine,” Odell remarked rising and 
sauntering over to the bookcase which 
held the little volume he had examined 
a few hours previously. “Your acci- 
dent has not impaired the keenness of 
your brain nor the strength of your 
hands. One of the greatest physicians 
I know is under a far worse handicap; 
he is blind. Mind if I have a look at 
one or two of these? There is some- 
thing that has puzzled me—ah, I think 
this will give me what I want.” 

He took the little volume from its 
place. 

Rannie rose and crossed to his side, 
“Oh, that,’ he said indifferently. “I 
think I know what you are driving at, 
sergeant, and that won't help you. If 
the cause of my mother’s last illness 
puzzled you, it puzzled Adams and the 
specialists a lot more, gfthough they 
looked wise and called it blood poison- 
ing.” 

“Still, here is a chapter on septi- 
cemia.” Odell opened the book and 
carefully placed his own thumb over 
the telltale imprint on the margin. 

“Merely superficial, and it has no 
business, properly speaking, in a treatise 
on diseases of the Rannie 
clawed over the heap of books stacked 
upon the floor and unearthed a pon- 
derous tone. “Here is what you want: 
—‘Pathogenic Bacteria.’ That covers 
the whole field. Take it along if you 
want to, but I don’t believe you will 
find the cause of my mother’s death 
lurking in any vegetable organisms.” 

“T’d like to take them both, if I may.” 
Odell tucked them under his arm. “I 
don’t know much about septicemia 
or what poisons would produce it of 
its counterfeit. That one of the 
points in which I fancied you would be 
of assistance to me.” 
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“J?” The boy laughed again. “So 
that is how the wind blows, is it? I 
told you at our last interview that I 
wouldn’t take the trouble to put any of 
the family out of the way, but I was 
evidently not convincing. I'll give you 
all the rope you want, sergeant. As 
a matter of fact, I have been reading 
up and experimenting quite a bit lately 
on pathogenic bacteria—the bugs, you 
know, which produce, among other 
things, blood poisoning. Damaging, 
isn’t it, especially when I admit that I 
turned my attention to the subject some 
months before my mother’s death?” 

“Experimenting?” Odell repeated 
sharply. “Do you mean that you had 
the living specimens here?” 

Rannie nodded coolly, but the detec- 
tive noted a sudden quiver of his dis- 
torted face. 

“Yes. I got them a month before 
my mother was taken ill. I have a 
friend, Phil Hampton, a young bacteri- 
ologist, who lets me fool around his 
laboratory when I feel able. He taught 
me a lot; lent me an incubator and gave 
me various forms of cocci to develop 
and experiment with from time to 
time.” 

“Did you have in your possession at 
the time of your mother’s illness the 
actual type of bacteria which would 
produce blood poisoning ?” 

“IT did. I had had them for two or 
three days. That was why—when my 
mother died and the specialists were 
still quarreling about why she had not 
responded to the treatment—I began 
to wonder if my incubator had been 
tampered with. But you will scarcely 
credit that, of course. What I am tell- 
ing you must amount to a practical con- 
fession in your eyes.” 

“You are telling me this of your own 
free will, and I am accepting your state- 
ment in good faith,” Odell replied 
slowly. “If you were guilty, why 
should you tell me so much and halt 
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at an actual confession? You kept the 
incubator here in this room?” 

“Yes. It had only to be kept at 
thirty-eight degrees centigrade—body 
temperature, you know—and I found 
the bacteria a fascinating study. They 
were a protection, too, from boredom; 
neither of the girls would venture into 
the room for fear something would es- 
cape and bite them. You would think I 
had an embryo menagerie here!” 

“Did any one else in the household 
evince the slightest interest in your ex- 
periments ?” 

“Lord, no! The servants didn’t 
know anything about them; they merely 
had instructions not to touch the in- 
cubator. Gene never comes in here 
and dad would not even let me show 
them to him; said I was a fool to mon- 
key with such things, and that there 
were enough nuisances in the world 
without bothering with trouble-makers 
which were so small you couldn’t see 
them. As for Aunt Effie, I insisted 
upon talking to her about them just to 
tease her, but it distressed her so that 
I quit finally. I believe she thinks that 
modern medical science is an invention 
of the devil to cheat the divine will! 
You see, sergeant, we are up against 
a stone wall every way we turn.” 

“Tell me more about these bacteria,” 
Odell urged. “You installed this incu- 
bator a month before your mother was 
taken ill, you say?” 

“Approximately. I used agar, the 
usual sterile culture medium, and the 
first bacteria that Hampton let me have 
were called streptococcus viridans, if 
it means anything to you. They pro- 
duce blood poison of the most virulent 
kind, and had my mother been infected 
with any of them, death would have 
resulted almost immediately. Next I 
got from Hampton some staphylococcus 
aureus, and finally, two or three days 
before my mother pierced her finger 
with that needle, he told me to try some 
staphylococcus albus; they are the bac- 
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teria which would have produced the 
mild case of septicemia from which my 
mother seemed at first to be suffering 
if the needle had been infected with 
them.” 

“Could that have been done practi- 
cally?” 

“By simply dipping the needle in the 
tube containing the culture medium on 
the surface of which the bacteria were 
floating,” Rannie replied. “They would 
remain alive for several hours at least, 
and the fact that the needle had been 
drawn repeatedly through the material 
on which my mother was embroidering 
would make no difference. Sterilization 
alone would have destroyed their effec- 
tiveness.” 

“Did your friend Hampton teach you 
all this?” asked the detective. 

“No. He only showed me how to go 
about experimenting with them. I 
learned what I know about them from 
those books you have and a lot more 
of them over there.” He nodded to- 
vard the collection. “Any one in the 
house could have had as easy access to 
them as to the incubator.” 

“Where is the incubator now?” 

“T returned it to Hampton.” Rannie 
flushed once more. “It makes the whole 
thing look pretty black against me, 
doesn’t it? The fact is that, after 
mother’s death, and I got brooding 
about it and wondering why she hadn't 
responded to the treatment, I got a 
sort of horror of those wretched, in- 
finitesimal things which could so easily 
have beén the cause of it all. I threw 
out the bacteria and sent the incubator 
back to Hampton, but I couldn’t get 
the thought of them out of my mind. 

“I know it was madness to even con- 
sider it, but sergeant, if any one got at 
the incubator and infected that needle, 
they could as easily have gained access 
to it at any time during my mother’s 
subsequent illness and reinfected her 
over and over again by a mere pin 
prick.” The boy’s thin hands clenched. 
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“That is the only possible way to ae. 
count for her failure to rally under the 
treatment.” 

“Doctor McCutchen suggested that 
the incision made for@drainage near the 
infected spot might have been rein- 
fected by serum——” Odell was be. 
ginning, but the boy waved him to s- 
lence. 

“That form of treatment is a special 
fad of his, but I know Doctor Adams 
doesn’t subscribe to it. He knows of 
my interest in medical science and he 
kept me informed of every detail of the 
case. An did form near the 
puncture of the needle, but it was not 
necessary for him to lance it, and | 
know that no-incision was made. As to 
the puncture itself, it would have been 
impossible to reinfect the blood through 
it because of the dead cells which the 
poison itself had erected all about it, 
like a barricade; the blood could not 
circulate near it.” 

“You mean then that Mrs. 
could have been constantly reinfected 

sharp instrument that 


by any would 
pierce the skin anywhere on the body 
and convey the bacteria to the blood, 
just as she had been first infected?” 

“Exactly. Neither Doctor Adams 
nor the specialists could have suspected 
the possibility of such a thing, and a 
pin prick would leave no_ noticeable 
trace. That idea which kept 
recurring to my mid. I told myself 
that I must be crazy to think of it, but 
then Julian died and I could see my 
own fears reflected in the faces of the 
whole family. After that, there came 
the two accidents to Gene and dad, and 
that settled it.” 

“Why did you not tell me of all this 
before?” Odell looked straight into the 
boy’s eyes. “When we had our first 
talk, you said nothing about having the 
bacteria in your possession.” 

“T didn’t want to get hauled off to 
jail on suspicion before I had an oppor- 
tunity to do a little investigating on my 


abscess 


Lorne 


was the 






























own account; I wanted to discover, if 
I could, whether any one had really been 
at my books or tampered with the bac- 
teria in the incubator. You see, I hadn’t 
much faith in your perspicacity, ser- 
geant, and I was under the impression 
that you would be in such a hurry to 
make out a case against the first per- 
son circumstantial evidence might point 
to that you wouldn’t hesitate. A fat 
lot of good it did for me to keep si- 
lent!” he added with a shrug. “I’ve 
thought the whole matter over in my 
mind and tried to imagine each mem- 
ber of the family in turn as guilty, but 
it didn’t work. I know their faults and 
shams to the last tiresome, petty weak- 
ness, but it is simply impossible for me 
to convince myself that any of them 
could be capable of such a monstrous, 
unnatural crime.” 

“How did you expect to discover 
anything in these two days which would 
lead you to suspect the guilt of some 
member of the household?” 

“Simply by studying them and ask- 
ing unexpected questions, but as I told 
you, it didn’t get me anywhere. As an 
amateur detective I am a failure, and 
now I’ve put it squarely up to you, 
sergeant. The means of bringing about 
my mother’s death was here, ready to 
any one’s hand, and the knowledge of 
how to make use of it was equally ac- 
cessible; I have no proof that any one 
did avail themselves of it, merely sus- 
picion; and if the circumstantial evi- 
dence were twice as strong E 

“Strong!” A raucous but strangely 
exultant voice behind theta caught up 
the word and repeated it with impish 
glee. “Strong! Nobody knows how 
strong I am!” 

It was Socrates, the parrot, dancing 
excitedly upon his perch and eying them 
obliquely with a knowing leer. 

“Who taught the parrot to say that? 
demanded the detective abruptly. It 
was the phrase which had first arrested 
his assistant, Taylor’s, attention outside 
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the closed door when that conscientious 
operative was searching the house. 

“Nobody. He’s been harping on that 
for a month or more, but I never can 
tell how he manages to pick up half 
what he knows.” Rannie laughed with 
a tinge of the old bitterness. “He cer- 
tainly never heard me boasting of my 
physical prowess!” 

“Is he ever taken out of his room?” 

“No, but occasionally when I let him 
out of his cage and the window is open, 
he gets out upon the ledge and walks 
along the cornice to dad’s room, look- 
ing for him. Dad is the only one in 
the family he has any use for, except 
me—probably because the old man hates 
him so cordially !” 

“Parrots usually repeat a phrase 
which they have just acquired until the 
novelty wears off, do they not?” 

“T suppose so, or until a new sentence 
impresses itself upon what minds they 
have,” Rannie responded indifferently. 

“Then any new phrase which Soc- 
rates repeats he must have learned in 
this room?” Odell persisted. 

“Of course. I what are you 
driving at?” The indifference was gone 
from the boy’s tone. “You don’t 
think But that sentence doesn’t 
mean anything, it couldn’t possibly have 
any connection with the case. No matter 
who Socrates is imitating, strength was 
no factor in my mother’s death.” 

“But it was in both the attempted 
murders,” the detective remarked. “Do 
you think, too, that your brother Julian 
permitted his razor to be wrested from 
him without a struggle? I wish our 
friend Socrates could be induced to talk 
some more.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
AN UNDERWORLD PHOENIX. 


HE interview with Rannie had 


wrought a change in the detective’s 
immediate plans and he resolved not 
to hold any further conversation with 
Richard Lorne until he had secured ad- 





ditional data upon which to work. The 
theory first advanced by Miss Risby was 
now seemingly corroborated by several 
inadvertent statements of the crippled 
boy’s, trivial in themselves, but of im- 
portance when considered with the rest 
of the evidence. 

Everything depended, of course, upon 
the establishment of a motive, but 
granted that there were no insurmount- 
able obstructions to the theory, the pos- 
sible means used to bring about the 
death of Mrs. Lorne was:clear and the 
idea which Odell had formed as to the 
murder of Julian would be as consist- 
ent whether Lorne or any other member 
of the household was guilty. 

Then, too, Lorne as well as any one 
else might have filed the heavy wire 
cables which held up the portrait, hop- 
ing to encompass Gene’s death and thus 
defer, perhaps indefinitely, the account- 
ing of his inheritance, which would have 
been demanded in another month. 
Titheredge was Lorne’s lifelong friend 
and he, as well as the latter’s wife, had 
doubtless been satisfied with the state- 
ments made from time to time of the 
administration of the various proper- 
ties without dreaming of the necessity 
of verifying them; statements which 
might very easily have been doctored by 
a desperate man who constantly hoped 
to recoup on the market and thus cover 
up his peculations. 

At a first glance it had seemed incon- 
ceivable that the man should have sawed 
through the top step of the stairs and 
then deliberately precipitated himself 
down the next morning, but on second 
thought, Odell began to see the possi- 
bilities. Lorne might well have planned 
that episode to throw suspicion from 
himself in the inevitable investigation, 
meaning merely to roll down the stairs 
uninjured, and then have miscalculated 
his fall. If he were indeed guilty, his 
dissimulation to Titheredge and _ his 
professed determination to call in the 
police rebounded against him as evi- 
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dence of his craftiness. He would 
have had ample time to tamper with 
the stairs after the attorney went to 
sleep and, by keeping him there as a 
guest, his own alibi was established. 

Then a quick revulsion of feeling 
came, and Odell reminded himself 
sternly that he had not one shred of real 
evidence against this man, nothing but 
the vague suspicions of the trained nurse 
and his own specious imaginings. Time 
above all things was essential in this 
case, and he could afford to waste none 
of it on idle speculations. 

One seemingly inconsequential 
thought still rankled in his brain—the 
hint which the mysterious Gerda had 
given him concerning insanity. He 
knew better than to approach her now 
for further enlightenment, for he had 
read the finality in her manner during 
their first interview ; but if he had some 
weapon to wield over her and _ force 
her confidence, if he could learn her 
purpose there, discover the identity of 
the man whom she had looked 
from the top of the stairs 

A sudden inspiration flashed blind- 
If it 


1 
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it would explain much; 


upon 





ingly across his consciousness. 
could be true, 
and yet 

“Sergeant, I think 





she’s planning a 
get-away.” Smith appeared suddenly 
before him. 

“Who?” Odell roused himself from 
his meditations. 

“Miss Cissie. She has been moving 
briskly back and forth in her room for 
the last hour, slamming bureau drawers 
and the closet door, and she is hum- 
ming to herself as if she was mighty 
I thought I 


case you 


pleased over something. 
had 
were going out.” 

“All right. If she leaves the house, 
trail her and take Blake or Shaw along. 
By the way, what was the address of 
that apartment house she went to yes: 
terday looking for that Mrs. Gael?” 

“Number One-twenty A West 


better let you know in 





















Ninety-third Street. But what’s the 
idea of taking Blake or Shaw along, 
sergeant, if I trail Miss Cissie ?” 

“Because, in the event that she keeps 
an appointment, one of you will have 
to escort her home and the other take 
Farley Drew to headquarters,” Odell 
explained with a smile. “That is the 
only date she will leave this house to 
keep, and it may be our best chance of 
locating him, unless she had the right 
dope in calling at that other woman’s 
apartment yesterday. I’m going out 
now, but I’ll be back before night in 
any event. Don’t take your hand off 
your number for a minute, Smith.” 

In the lower hall, however, he was 
arrested as on a similar occasion two 
days before, by the sound of youthful 
voices in the drawing-room, and after 
a moment’s hesitation he knocked upon 
the door. 

It was opened by Nan, the younger 
daughter of the house, and looking be- 
yond her Odell saw a tall, good-looking 
young man rise slowly from a chair. 

“Oh, did—did you want to see me?” 
The girl’s tone was surprised and a 
trifle confused. “Is there anything that 
I can do?” 

“Look here, is this Sergeant Odell?” 
The young man had advanced with a 
certain truculence in his manner. 

“Yes, Tad.” Nan turned again to 
the detective, and he noted the blush 
which crept up into her cheeks. ‘This 
is my—our neighbor, Mr. Traymore.” 

“I'd like a word with you, sir,” 
young Mr. Traymore announced. “I’m 
a lawyer—at least I’m going to be— 
and I know enough about the legal side 
of an investigation like this to be as- 
sured that you can’t keep the whole 
household prisoners here till you have 
made up your mind who is at the bot- 
tom of the things that have been going 
on——” 

“Oh, Tad!” the girl interrupted in 
faint remonstrance. 

“I mean what I say,” Tad went on 
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doggedly. “This man has got you all 
buffaloed, but they can’t hold you in 
your own home on suspicion; they have 
got to get a warrant and arrest you, if 
they want you detained, and they must 
show some grounds for that. This 
young lady says that you have given 
orders no one is to leave the house.” 

“Not at all,” Odell replield gravely, 
although his mouth twitched a bit at 
the corners. “Miss Chalmers is free 
to come and go as she wishes, but of 
course, under the circumstances, any- 
one who leaves the house will be strictly 
watched and guarded until he or she 
returns.” 

“T don’t mean that. I want Miss 
Chalmers to come to my mother’s, next 
door, and stay. She isn’t safe here; 
no one is, after what has been going 
on and you know it! If the others want 
to stick along and risk being killed, that 
is their own affair, but I’m not going 
to have Nan—Miss Chalmers—sub- 
jected to such danger.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Traymore. Have you 
any legal right to remove her? I un- 
derstand that Miss Chalmers is not yet 
of age. Does her guardian consent to 
her taking up her residence elsewhere?” 

“T haven’t asked him.” Tad ap- 
peared slightly taken aback. “No one 
has a right to keep her where her life 
is in danger! She insists on staying 
to look after her stepfather, when any 
ordinary nurse could do that ig 

“T won’t leave him, and that is all 
there is about it!” declared Nan with 
sudden spirit, her dark, gypsylike face 
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aglow. “I love dad almost better than 
anybody in the world and I won’t run 
away while he is ill and needs me! 


Don’t mind him, Sergeant Odell, we're 
always quarreling. Did you wish to 
talk to me?” 

“Yes, for just a moment, but first I 
want to assure your friend that you are 
as safe here as constant care and watch- 
fulness can make you. I do not think 
it would be wise for you to take up 
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even a temporary residence elsewhere, 
unless actual danger threatens you from 
a source which we cannot control, for 
others of the household might wish to 
avail themselves of the same privilege.” 

“In that case,” Tad said, “I suppose 
I had better take inyself off. I hope, 
sergeant, that you will be able to take 
care of her, but it is a horrible thing 
to think of her being here! Good-by, 
Nan.” 

Womanlike, she permitted him to get 
as far as the entrance door before she 
ran after him, and the detective smiled 
in spite of himself. There had been 
an engaging quality about the young 
man’s boyish yet very earnest outburst 
which had enabled Odell to read his 
character more clearly than hours of 
grilling examination would have done 
and he felt with relief that here at least 
was one person, more or less intimately 
connected with the household, whose 
complexities need not be taken int® ac- 
count. Nan returned as the front door 
thudded, her soft eyes sparkling and 
the dusky rose-glow still suffusing her 
face, but color and light alike died from 
her expression as she closed the door 
carefully behind her and approached 
the detective. 

‘Rannie says that you have proof that 
mother——” Her voice faltered 
and stopped. Then suddenly a swift 
cry burst from her lips. “Is it true that 
they were murdered—my mother and 
Julian ial 
“T am afraid there is no possibility of 
a doubt,” Odell returned gravely. “I 
have heard all that the rest of the fam- 
ily and the servants can tell me, Miss 
Chalmers, and now I have come to you. 
You experienced the same fears, the 
same vague suspicions as the others 
after your brother’s death, did you 
not ?” 
“Yes, 


my 


but I didn’t really suspect; 
none of us did, I’m sure. I only felt 
nervous and afraid of something I 
couldn’t see, as if I were a little bit of 
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a girl again and woke up in the dark,” 
She drew a deep breath. “I cannot 
imagine who would wish to harm us; I 
can scarcely believe that this dreadful 
thing is true! But—but granted that 
it is, the most awful part is th at some 
one beneath our roof. i 

Her voice had sunk to a mere whis- 
per and once more it failed her. 

“IT realize how difficult it is for you 
to face, but there is no alternative.” 
The detective spoke very gently. 
“Some one of the household is guilty 
and it is my business to discover the 
identity of that person before another 
tragedy comes. I will not distress you 
by asking for details which the others 
have already given me of the events of 
the past month, but there is just one 
question I should like to put to you and 
I want you to think back very care- 
fully before you reply. Can you re- 
call the slightest incident, the most triv- 
ial remark on the part of any one, 
no matter whom, which might lead you 
now to think that they possessed some 
personal knowledge of the truth?” 

For a moment Nan reflected, while 
Odell watched the ever-changing play 
of expression on her childishly mobile 
face. The mingling of horror and grief 
gave place to a look of forced concen- 
tration as though, in obedience to his 
request, she was indeed reviewing each 
tragic episode in her mind and striving 
to recall a possible clew. All at once 
a startled gleam quivered like a flame 
from her eyes, and she caught her 
breath sharply. Then the light dulled, 
and she shook her head. 

“No, Sergeant Odell. The was noth- 
ing—nothing that any one said or did 
at any time which could have made me 
think such a thing.” 

Ten minutes later as 
went briskly down the 
house he mentally catalogued that flit- 
ting expression for future reference. 
It wasd@he only point which his inter- 
view with Nan Chalmers had elicited, 
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yet it was a pregnant one. 
remembered something—some act or 
word on the part of one of those about 
her which conveyed a startling possi- 
bility to her mind and she had as quickly 
and instinctively hidden it from him. 

After a hasty lunch, he made his way 
to the address which Smith had given 
him and found himself facing a somber, 
old-fashioned apartment house of the 
cheaper grade, one of a long row identi- 
cal with it which stretched the length 
of the block. He entered the vestibule, 
scrutinized the soiled cards inserted in 
the slots below each mail box, and at 
length rang the janitor’s bell. 

After an interval, heavy, shuffling 
footsteps sounded from within, and the 
door opened disclosing a fat, middle- 
aged woman with a good-natured if 
somewhat loose-lipped smile, which 
froze at sight of the stranger. 

“If you’ve got me up all them stairs 
to try to sell me somethin’ she 
began, but Odell cut her short. 

“T haven’t. I’m looking for a Mrs. 
Gael who used to live here, and if you 
can tell me anything which will help 
me to locate her, I will make it worth 
your while.” 

The woman 
server ?” 

“No. A friend of hers,’’ Odell re- 
plied with a smile. “I’ve been unable 
to find out where she went from here 
and it occurred to me that possibly you 
would know if you are the janitress. 
She has simply dropped from the sight 
of all her friends.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t wonder.” The 
woman sniffed again. “I guess if I 
had to be took off to a place like that, 
I wouldn’t want folks to know, either 
—not that you’d ever have thought it 
for a minute to look at her or talk to 
her, but if I’d known she wasn’t right 
you’d never have got me alone there in 
the flat with her 

“Wasn’t right!” Odell repeated when 
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he could stem the flow of words. “What 
sort of a place was she taken to?” 

“A loon’tic asylum!” the woman re- 
plied with morbid relish. “You could 
have knocked me down with a feather 
when I heard it. She told me she was 
goin’ to a san’tarium to rest, though she 
hadn’t done nothin’ while she lived here 
but moon around the house, and she 
had hardly any callers; only one gentle- 
man as I know of and him not often. 
It’s funny her friends didn’t look her 
up before, if they was so concerned 
about her!” 

“But where was she taken? What 
sanitarium?’” The detective’s thoughts 
were racing now. “On whose advice 
did she go?” 

“How should I know? I ain’t never 
one to poke my nose in the tenants’ 
affairs. She was sadlike when she came 
and she kept gettin’ droopier and droop- 
ier as time went on, but she was always 
soft-spoken and quiet, and I never saw 
her do anythin’ funny; no more did 
Agnes, her girl that come in by the 
day. Except for her, Mis’ Gael was 
all alone. It was after that gentieman 
who called now and again had been 
here for the next to the last time, that 
Mis’ Gael sent for me and told me she 
was goin’ away to the san’tarium, but 
she’d be back in a few weeks. She left 
the next day and my man helped put 
her trunk in the taxi. That very after- 
noon a movin’ van backed up to the door 
and the boss of it showed me an order to 
take out all her things and put them 
in storage. Her rent was paid up in 
advance till the end of her lease, so I 
had nothin’ to say, and I ain’t heard of 
her since.” 

“Who told you that the sanitarium to 
which Mrs. Gael was taken was a luna- 
tic asylum?” Odell drew a wallet from 
his pocket and ostentatiously selected 
a bill. 

“The gentleman, sir; the one that 
used to call on her.” With an effort the 
woman wrenched her fascinated gaze 
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from the wallet. “I never did hear his 
name, but I guess he was a relation, 
He came in that afternoon before the 
movin’ men was through, just as I was 
havin’ words with the boss of them 
about scratchin’ my hall wall paper, and 
he drew me to one side and told me 
Mrs. Gael was crazy. He said she had 
been for a long time, and her family had 
made up their minds now to put her 
where maybe she’d be cured. You 
could have knocked me down 
“What was this gentleman like?” 
“Well, about forty, sir, I guess. 
Kind of handsome he was, but he looked 
like he’d done most everything there is, 
and a lot of it hadn’t agreed with him. 
He was a gentleman, though; you'd 
only to look at his clothes and that ele- 
gant scarfpin to tell that. Not that it 
would be my taste to be wearin’ a thing 
shaped like a skull——” 
“A skull?” repeated the detective. 
“The pin, sir. Some kind of a pearl, 
it looked like, and it niust have cost a 
lot of money, but it was just the shape 
of a skull. It give me a turn to look 
at it.” The woman paused for breath 
and then “Well, after the 
gentleman talked to me he went up to 
the flat where Agnes wonderin’ 
what was goin’ to happen next, and he 
told her just what he told me. After 
he’d gone she came down and said he 
had 
and given her the money to get there. 
I guess she went, for I ain’t seen her 





rattled on: 


Was 
got her a fine job out in Chicago 


again, either.” 
“When did all this happen?” 


“About nine months ago, sir. The 
flat’s rented again now to a family 
named——” 

“Never mind.” Odell pressed the 


bill into her hand. “I think Mrs. Gael’s 
friends will be able to locate her now.” 

“Thank you, sir. There was a young 
lady here askin’ for her yesterday, too, 
my man tells me. I hope Mrs. Gael 


’ 


gets well; there’s a lot that’s crazier- 
actin’ than her, walkin’ around loose.’ 
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Odell glanced at his watch as he de- 
scended the steps. It was a quarter 
to three. If he made a quick subway 
connection he would reach the financial 
district just in time to catch Dilke. 

As he returned the watch to his 
pocket, he glanced idly at a figure loi- 
tering by the curb and his train of 
thought snapped. The figure was 
shabby and uncouth, and the eyes which 
stared out at him from the thin, sickly 
yellow countenance were deeply sunken, 
The man-uttered a low imprecation and 
turned to run, but in another moment 
Odell’s hand gripped his shoulder and 
swung him about so that they stood 
face to face. 

“Well, Tony! So you weren't 
burned, after all, when you set fire to 
the boathouse!” The grip tightened. 
“Why did you kill Pete?” 

“T didn’t! Honest I didn’t!” Tony 





cringed. “When I woke up he was 
sittin’ there dead in the chair, an’ you 
an’ de other guy was gone. So- ‘ 


“Come along and tell that to the old 
man down at headquarters.” Odell 
signaled a passing taxi and, thrusting in 
his cowering captive, he followed. 
“Two-forty Center Street and step on 
the gas! 

As the chauffeur obeyed Tony passed 
a shaking hand across his unshaven lips. 

“T’m wise dat I gotta do a stretch for 
stickin’ up youse an’ de other guy, an’ 
keepin’ youse hid in dat boathouse, but 
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T never croaked Pete—— 
“There'll be a little charge of incen- 
diarism tacked on that will hold you on 
another count, too, my friend,” Odell 
promised grimly. 
“Come again?” 
“Burning down 
conceal the body.” 
“Nottin’ doin’, Dat was 
De dope got to Pete, an’ when I see 
he’s croaked, I falls back against dat 
table an’ over goes de lamp. I’m still 
cloudy from de dope an’ all I got sense 


. . . . ” 
enough ter do is beat it. Say, mister, 


that boathouse to 


a accident! 
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Tony leaned forward slyly, “if youse 
was wise dat Pete was dead before 
youse an’ de other guy made your get- 
away, youse\are hep dat I didn’t croak 
him, an’ it’s a safe bet Pete an’ me 
didn’t drag youse an’ yer look-out ter 
dat hole ter nurse youse bot’ back ter 
healt’. Youse is a square guy; will 
youse say a good word fer me wit’ de 
old man, if I put youse wise ter de main 
squeeze in dat little game, de swell dat 
paid us ter keep youse out 0’ de way?” 
“Cut that out,” Odell responded la- 
conically. “You don’t know where to 
find him yourself, or you wouldn’t have 
been hanging around that street. Who 
told you to look there for him? Sims?” 
“Youse is on.” Tony drew back dis- 
consolately in his corner. “I may do 
a stretch, but dey’ll go up wit’ me, de 
two o’ dem! Dis ain't de foist job I 
done fer dat guy, but Sims was always 
de go-between, an’ I never laid eyes on 
him till he showed up yes’day wit’ Sims 
at de boathouse. Dat’s de trut’.” 
“What other jobs have you done for 
him? Come clean, Tony. How do I 
know you didn’t dope that whisky to 
get away with Pete’s rojil and the rest 
that you were both to be paid?” 
“Youse wouldn’t frame me?” Tony’s 
hoarse voice rose to a whine. “I kin 
prove dat Pete bought dat whisky off 
a: hick, an’ de laud’mun in a drug store 
in de burg near where we was at. But 
I'll come clean, all right; if I’m goin’ 
up, I’m goin’ ter have comp’ny! De 
guy dat Sims works fer is a black- 
mailer, see? Gets somet’in’ on rich 
kids an’ makes ’em cough up. When 
dey puts up a kick, Sims comes after 
me, an’ I rocks ’em ter sleep an’ sits 
beside de cradle till dey wakes up an’ 
comes across. Dey t’inks it’s just a 
hold-up an’ kidnapin’ job 0’ mine an’ 
never gets wise dat de big guy is back 
0’ it, but dey coughs up just de same 
an’ never squeals fer fear de other 
bus’ness will come out, an’ I divvy wid 
de main squeeze t’rough Sims.” 


Unseen 
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“You’ve made use of that boathouse 
before ?” 


“Nix. We never took none o’ dem 
out o’ de city an’ I t’ought it was bad 
dope ter do it wid youse, but we had 
our orders. We kept ’eim in a loft over 
by de river; I kin take youse dere - 

“No. Here we are at headquarters; 
you can tell the old man where it is.” 
As he opened the door of the taxi, 
Odell put a final question. “Why did 
you look for Sims or his employer up 
in Ninety-third Street ?’’ 

“’Cause I couldn’t find Sims, an’ I 
had ter get ter him right away an’ tell 
him youse an’ de other boid had flown 
an’ Pete croaked. I went up ter dat 
place wid Sims more’n once an’ I sus- 
picioned it was maybe one o’ de joints 
where de main guy hangs out when he’s 
layin’ low. I never lamped which bell 
Sims rung, but I t’ought I’d loaf around 
ter-day ter see if I could get a flash at 
one o’ ’em.” Tony shivered miserably 
as his captor piloted him up the broad 
stairs. “I’ve wised youse up to all I 
know, honest, mister.” 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE TRYST. 
At headquarters, after Tony was led 
away, Odell learned that, although 
no trace had yet been discovered of the 
fugitive, Farley Drew, his henchman, 
Sims, was safely under lock and key. 
He had been picked up an hour before 
at the Grand Central Station just as 
he started to board a train for the West 
and so far had maintained a dogged 
silence as to the whereabouts of his 
erstwhile employer, but Captain Lewis 
expressed the opinion that a few hours 
of the gentle art of persuasion, as prac- 
ticed by his subordinates, would over- 
come Sims’ reticence. 

The chief of the bureau had one item 
of interest to impart, however: the mys- 
terious telephone call to the carpenter 
shop on the day before the portrait fell 
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had been definitely traced to the Meade 
house. 

Odell pondered on this latest bit of 
intelligence as he made his way to the 
office of the Wall Street Gazette. If 
Lorne had not been at home between 
three and four o’clock on the previous 
Wednesday afternoon—a f which 





Tact 
could easily be established—then he 
must either have had a confederate in 
the house, or the theory which the de- 
tective had so carefully built up must 
inevitably fall to the ground. 

Reaching the editorial rooms of the 
newspaper, Odell sent in a hastily scrib- 
bled card to the chief and was ushered 
immediately into a tiny, cluttered office 
where a lanky, sandy-haired individual 
untied his long legs from about the 
swivel chair and literally fell upon his 
visitor’s neck. 

‘Barry Odell, you confounded old 
sleuth, where have you been keeping 
yourself? The fellows were all ask- 
ing about you at the class reunion din- 
ner in June, but all I could tell them 
was that you were too busy hunting 
crooks to think of the old days.” 

“T have been busy, Jim,” Odell re- 
sponded quietly, but a slight flush had 
mounted to his usually impassive brow. 
“How are all the fellows? I’d like to 
have seen them again.” 

“Then why the deuce didn’t you show 
up? You got the announcement card, 
didn’t you?” Jim Dilke pushed his 
guest into a chair and proffered a box 
of cigars which he took from a drawer 
in the desk. “You needn’t be afraid 
to try one; they’re the kind T keep for 
our advertisers.” 

“Thanks.” Odell accepted a 
lighted it, and settled back in his chair. 
“Yes, I got old Whip’s announcement 
but—well, I didn’t graduate with the 
rest of you, you know, and our ways lie 
far apart now.” 

“It was you and your insufferable, 
stiff-necked pride that widened the 
path!” Dilke declaxed with spirit. 


cigar, 
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“T don’t know why in thunder, when 
your old man died and you had to quit 
the university after the freshman year, 
you didn’t stay on instead and let some 
of us see you through. You could have 
paid it back id 

Odell shook his head. “I had to go 
to work then,” he replied. “There were 
others to be taken care of, you may 
remember, and I don’t borrow. Whip- 
ple is the head of his corporation novw, 
isn’t he? Pretty good for a chap at 
twenty-nine.” 

“Oh, well, you know how a fellow 
can climb in one of those mushroom 
Western towns.” Dilke leaned forward 
in his chair. “He is here now; I'll 
call him up and we three will go and 
have a little dinner somewhere 7 

“Sorry, but I can’t make it,” Odell 








interrupted again. “The fact is, I’m 
on a case just now.” 

“T might have known it!” Dilke ex- 
claimed ruefully. “You’ve come to me 
for some dope, I suppose. What is 
it? Has some Wall Street magnate 


murdered his mother-in-law ?” 

“Not quite that.” Odell smiled. “I 
would like to know though, Jim, what 
a certain broker has been doing on the 
Exchange lately.” 

“Who? We've got ’em all stuffed, 
mounted and catalogued,” announced 
“The little old Gazette 
doesn’t miss many tricks.” 

“The man”—Odell eyed the glow- 
ing tip of his cigar studiously—“is 


his friend. 


Richard Lorne.” 

“Lorne? Great you don’t 
mean to say you’re on that case?” 
Dilke’s chair creaked perilously. “\WWhat 
mean—wholesale murder or a 


’ 


Scott, 


does it 
practical joke?’ 

“What do you know about it?” Odell 
demanded in his turn. 

“Only what everybody does who has 
two cents for a paper and knows how 
to read!’ the other retorted. “Didn't 
you know yourself that it was all out 
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in the early edition of the evening pa- 
pers? Here, have a look!” 

He swept an armful of newspapers 
across the desk, and after a glance or 
two at the staring headlines, Odell laid 
them aside. 

“T suppose the boys couldn’t be kept 


off it much longer in any event,” he 


commented. “I can’t talk about it now, 
Jim, but there isn’t any joke about it. 
I’d like to get a line on what Lorne has 
been doing to the market during the last 
two months.” 

“What the market has been doing to 
him, you mean.” Dilke laughed. “It 
is a wonder he isn’t wiped out, for he 
was caught short a month or so ago in 
that Mexamer Oil slump for a devil of 
a lot and we expected him to go under 
pronto, but he managed somehow to tide 
himself over. He must have worked 
a miracle.” 

“He was in so deep, then?” 
side of the market almost steadily for 
the past six months. Odd, too, he’s a 
pretty shrewd operator as a rule, but 
roughly speaking, I should say he had 
lost nearly half a million since the first 
of the year.” Dilke paused, blew a 
smoke ring, and regarded his friend 
thoughtfully. “I suppose I mustn’t ask 
what his financial condition has to do 
with the fact that his wife’s body is to 
be exhumed for an autopsy, and strange 
things are hinted concerning the death 
of his son?” 


“Deep? He’s been playing the wrong 


“Of course you may, Jim!” Odell 
laughed. “As a matter of fact, it has 
no direct bearing on the case; it is 
what we call the routine work, getting 
a line on the family finances and who 
controls them. You’re too old a bird 
in the newspaper game yourself to take 
any stock in the innuendoes of the press 
when we won’t give out any authentic 
dope to fill their columns. I know it 
seems piking of me to show up only 
when I want your help, but one of these 
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days I'll take a vacation and we'll have 
a little reunion of our own.” 

He rose and Jaid the stub of his cigar 
on the ash tray. 

“T’m only too glad to tell you any- 
thing I can, old man.” Dilke held out 
his hand. “I'll fix you up a state- 
ment of Lorne’s recorded stock deals 
for the past few months, if you like. I 
can get it to your rooms late to-night 
or to-morrow morning.” 

“I wish you would,” Odell responded 
as they shook hands. “I can slip it 
into my report for my chief and save 
myself a lot of time. So long, Jim.” 

Leaving his friend, he made his way 
to the office of another newspaper 
farther uptown, a big metropolitan 
daily, where he spent more than an 
hour going over the files of two years 
before. He came at last upon that for 
which he had been seeking—a repro- 
duction of a photograph—and he whis- 
tled softly as he studied it. One phase 
of the problem which had been an 





Dining early, he returned to head- 
quarters for an hour’s chat with Cap- 
tain Lewis, but found that there had 
been no further developments, since his 
previous visit. Sims still refused to 
talk, and the earth seemed to have 
opened and swallowed Farley Drew. 

Miller, whose day of rest appeared to 
have obliterated all trace of the hours 
of torture when he lay bound and 
gagged in the launch beneath the boat 
house, had reported for duty, and after 
telephoning to Smith, Odell set out once 
more for the Meade house in company 
with the operative. 

Blake and Shaw had been relieved at 
their post outside by two other plain- 
clothes men, and Odell stopped to give 
them a word of instruction when Miller 
suddenly touched his arm. 

The tradesmen’s entrance—a door in 
the high, brick wall of the yard which 
opened from the side street—had swung 











in cautiously, and as Odell drew his men 
quickly around the screening corner of 
the house, a muffled female figure ap- 
peared, heavily veiled and swathed in 
a cumbersome cloak despite the warmth 
of the September night. It appeared to 
hesitate for a moment, then turned and 
struck off down the side street to the 
eastward while from the door of the 
yard a second figure—that of a man— 
emerged and followed stealthily. 

“Smith is on the job,’ Odell com- 
mented in a low tone. “That means 
Miss Cissie has started out to keep her 
appointment. Come on, Miller.” 

In spite of her bulky attire the woman 
ahead walked with a lithe grace which 
betokened youth and she appeared to 
be in no uncertainty as to her route. 
The trail led east to Park Avenue, north 
for several blocks, then west to Fifth 
where at the corner she jumped into a 
taxi which moved off without waiting 
for any instructions, 

No other disengaged motor was in 
sight, but just as Odell and Miller over- 
took Smith who had momentarily hesi- 
tated, an ancient hansom cab drawn by 
a spavined horse drew up at the curb 
and a husky voice addressed them. 





The three piled into the cab and a 
few words from Odell sent them off in 
full pursuit of the taxi, whose tail light 
was fast 
Then began a long and tortuous chase 
which winded the horse before a half- 
mile had covered. Tortunately 
at this crisis, an empty touring car 
made its appearance; it was evidently 
a private machine, but the chauffeur 
was not unwilling to make a bargain, 
and the detective and his operatives 


disappearing to the north. 


been 


were again upon their way. 
Through side streets 
on a shuttle, shooting around corners, 


they wove as 


circling and doubling on their tracks 
until the city had been traversed from 
river to river, but ever the trail led 
northward. The park was passed and 
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the cheaper shopping district of what 
had once been known as Harlem; va- 
cant lots appeared with increasing fre- 
quency between the solid rows of tower- 
ing apartment houses, and at last they 
came to the anomalous region, where 
the farthest tentacles of the city 
reached, and brick and stone gave way 
to frame cottages for the most part in 
the final stages of dilapidation. 

“Why would Drew—if it’s he she’s 
come to meet—ask her to trail away out 
here?” Smith muttered. “Why didn’t 
he meet her where they could lose them- 
selves in a crowd?” 

“Because in that crowd there would 
probably be one of our boys looking 
for him,” Odell replied succinctly. “He 
must know by now of Sims’ arrest, and 
that we’re after him with the whole 
force back of us. What happened be- 
tween the time I phoned you and Miss 
Cissie’s get-away?” 

“Nothing. She came down to dinner 
all flushed up, and her eyelids were 
puffed as though she’d been crying, but 
I hadn’t heard a sound from her room 
all the afternoon. At the table she 
complained in a low tone—for my bene- 
fit outside, of course—of feeling ill and 
said she would go to bed at once. I 
don’t believe she ate very much, for I 
could hear her aunt urging her to try 
just a little soup. She went right back 
to her room, and after you phoned, I 
went to the upper hall. Her light was 
going, but there wasn’t a sound until 
she suddenly opened her door. I had 
just time to get behind the curtains of 
that bay window when she looked care- 
fully about and then closed the door 
again. She repeated that performance 
three times and finally I guess she was 
sure I had quit for the night, for she 
and down the back stairs 

I was right on her heels 





’ 


sneaked out 
to the yard. 
as vou saw, but I don’t think she knew 


at. 


“She’s not running any chances, 









































though, that she can avoid. Look! Her 
taxi is stopping in front of that little 
cottage with the vines all over it.” 
Odell bent forward and touched the 
chauffeur’s shoulder. “Shoot past and 
on for a couple of blocks and then 
through to the next street. I think the 
grounds reach all the way back. We'll 
make a racket as though we were out on 
a joy ride.” 

The two operatives took their cue and 
they whirled by to a chorus of cheer- 
ful yowls and _ snatches of song. 
Through a bumpy, unpaved" side road 
they plowed their way and down once 
more on the back street in silence now 
and with the engine barely humming. 

“Here’s the place,” Odell announced. 
“Pull up and wait by that open lot 
there, where the empty roadster is 
stalled. Will you take a chance on put- 
ting out your own lights?” 

“Surest thing you know!” the chauf- 
feur responded with alacrity. “If 
there’s liable to be any rough work and 
you want me, why, that’s my middle 
name.” 

Odell thanked him and with Miller 
and Smith at his heels pushed through 
the rank undergrowth of the neglected 
yard until they came to a narrow path 
which led to the back door of the vine- 
covered cottage. Save for a low light 
which streamed from a_broken-shut- 
tered window at one side the place was 
dark and seemingly deserted, and the 
taxi in which Cissie Chalmers had come 
was nowhere to be seen. 

“Slip around under that lighted win- 
dow and listen, Miller. It is too high 
from the ground for you to see in, but 
you may hear something,” Odell com- 
manded. 

“Say, this door’s unfastened,” Smith 
announced in a speulchral whisper as 
the other operative slipped away in the 
darkness. 

“If Drew is in there he evidently 
doesn’t anticipate a flank attack,” Odell 
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returned. “He’s planned for a rear 
get-away in case of trouble; remember 
that little roadster in front of the open 
lot?” 

“Sure, but what’s his game with the 
girl? If he knows we’ve got Sims, his 
only chance is to get clean away and 
he wouldn’t want to be hampered with 
a petticoat.” 

“He knows that no third degree in 
the world will make Sims talk, and re- 
member he still thinks Miller and I are 
up in that boathouse guarded by Tony 
and Pete. In his estimation, all we’ve 
got on him is that attempt to blackmail 
Gene, and he will be safe from prosecu- 
tion if he marries into the family, don’t 
you see?” Odell explained hurriedly, 
adding, as Miller reappeared around 
the corner. “Well? Did you hear any- 
thing?” 

“It’s an elopement!” Miller declared. 
“There’s a fellow and a girl in there, 
but no one else, I don’t think. They’re 
arguing, him for a justice of the peace 
and her for a minister, but it looks like 
he’s winning out.” 


“All right. We'll waste no more 
time,” Odell observed grimly. “Smith, 


go ’round to the front door; have your 
gun handy, knock and stamp as loud 
as you can, and demand admittance in 
the name of the law. They won’t bother 
you, but stay there until I whistle; then 
come back and lend a hand.” 

Smith disappeared in his turn around 
the corner of the house, and in another 
moment the silence was broken by the 
tramp and scuffle as of many feet, a 
resounding clatter of fists on wood and 
a bellowed command. 

Odell drew his pistol and a pocket 
electric flash and, motioning Miller to 
one side of the kitchen door, took up 
his position at the other. The light in 
the side window had been suddenly ex- 
tinguished and now, above the clamor 
from the front of the house, Odell 
caught the sound of stumbling foot- 
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steps within and once a woman’s fright- 
ened, convulsive sob. 

The kitchen door swung inward and 
a man’s figure appeared, 
that of a woman who clung to him 
desperately. As he stepped down from 
the rickety porch, a piercing shaft of 
light glared into his face and Odell’s 
voice commanded. 

“Up with your hands, Farley Drew!” 

“You Drew emitted a string 
of oaths, but he thrust the girl roughly 
from him and retreated a step or two, 
slowly elevating his hands in the air. 
His debonair assurance was gone and, 
in the glare of the electric torch, his 
face showed a distorted mask of evil 
passions. 

“You thought Miller and I were 
safely under guard at that boathouse, 
didn’t you?” Odell paused to blow a 
blast upon his whistle. “It didn’t oc- 
cur to you that it might be burned to 
the waterline, that Pete was dead and 
Tony at headquarters, telling all he 
knows—oh, would you!” 

For with the realization of what this 
intelligence meant, Drew had suddenly 
lowered his hands and rushed for his 
antagonist. Cissie Chalmers was strug- 
gling like a little wild cat in Miller’s 
embrace, but Smith came dashing 
around the corner of the house, just as, 
with a mighty crashing of the under- 
growth, their chauffeur bounded with 
a joyous whoop into the fray. 

Drew fought with the strength and 
ferocity of despair, but he would have 
been no match for Odell alone, and the 
struggle was a short-lived one. Hand- 
cuffed and snarling curses, he 
dragged to where the two cars waited 
in the roadway. 


supporting 





was 
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“Miller, you can drive that roadster, 
can’t you?” Odell asked. “Smith can 
stand on the running board and see 
that your passenger behaves himself, for 
I’m going to give you two the job of 
taking Drew to headquarters. I'll es- 
cort Miss Chalmers home.” 

Cissie gave a sharp cry of despair 
as the roadster glided off, then drew 
herself up and, disdaining Odell’s hand, 
stepped into the tonneau of the tour- 
ing car and seated herself. He got 
in beside her and the chauffeur took his 
place behind the wheel. When the man 
received the address he whistled. 

“Great Caesar! The murder house! 
he exclaimed. “Say, did that guy 

“Oh, it is a lie—a lie!” The indig- 
nant cry was wrung from Cissie, but 
she instantly recovered herself and ut- 
tered no further word until the Meade 
house was reached. 

There Odell detained her with a firm 
hand upon her arm until he had settled 
with the obliging chauffeur, then ac- 
companied her up the steps and rang 
the bell. 

The door was opened almost immedi- 
ately, but not by Peters. Gerda stood 
there and her eyes sought Cissie’s face 
with a look of stern questioning, but 
the girl wrenched her arm from Odell’s 
grasp and with a sob rushed past the 
maid and up the stairs. 

Odell closed the front door behind 
him and faced Gerda beneath the bril- 
liant hall light. The woman raised her 
eyes steadily to meet his, but something 
she read there made her catch her 
breath sharply. 

When he spoke it was with gentle 
gravity. 

“T want a word with you, Mrs. Gael.” 


” 


” 





To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, October 7th. 


Do not forget that the magazine is published 


every week, and that you will not have long to wait for 


the final chapters of this serial. 














by 


N room No. 514 of the Hotel 
Victoria, Miss Helen Spencer 
stood regarding the teleseme 

| helplessly. It seemed to her 

that everything she did not want, 
from a newspaper to a laundress, was 
at her disposal merely by turning an 

indicator, but the only thing she did 

want, and that so small a thing—merely 

a teaspoon—was not, apparently, avail- 

able. By ! advancing 





reason of her 
years, she required her spectacles, and 
she peered more insistently at the un- 
satisfactory list of offerings. At last 
she found what she was looking for, 
and set the indicator at “tea.” 

When the tea was served Miss Helen 
sat down to enjoy it as only a tired 
woman, arriving at a strange hotel late 
at night, can enjoy it. On way 
home from a visit to relatives in a 
Southern State, Miss Spencer was 
nearly at the end of her journey, and 
her thoughts were pleasantly occupied 
with the anticipations of 
home on the Oliver would be 
there for the long vacation, and Miss 
Spencer was very fond of her nephew. 

1 


her 


her arrival 


morrow. 


Although he had a boy’s love of fun, 
and loved to tease his stately aunt, he 
was a dear boy, after all, and she 
greatly enjoyed his visits. 


“There!” exclaimed Miss Helen, as 
she involuntarily gave a slight cough, 
sure that trouble 
would come back again just as son as 


“I was bronchial 
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I came North. I am glad I had that 
prescription refilled before I left Ash- 
ville, and I think I’ll take a half tea- 
spoonful right now.” Puttering around 
in her big satchel, she soon found the 
bottle of medicine, but a thorough 
search failed to reveal its accompanying 
teaspoon. 

“Tt am sure I put that teaspoon in,” 
mused Miss Helen, as she tossed the 
various articles from the bag, “but I 
suppose I must have left it at Maria’s. 
I must write to her about it, for it was 
one of the Grandmother Mitchell set. 
Meanwhile I shall have to use this one 
which came up with the tea, though I 
do hate plated silver.” 

Next morning, as Miss Spencer paid 
her bill at the desk, she showed io tl 
smiling clerk the teaspoon which she 
had brought from her room. “J 
this,” 


1 


fashion. 


. 
want 
she said in her straightforward 
“T want to buy it of you. I 
find I have no spoon with me, and as I 
have to take medicine at intervals 
through the day, I shall need one.” 
“Certainly, madam,” and the 
satisfactorily 


trans- 
action was completed. 
The first time Miss Spencer had occa- 
sion to use the spoon on the train, she 
idly examined it. It was of plain Colo- 
nial pattern and conspicuously engraved 
with the words “Hotel Victoria.” 

As she noticed this she remembered 
newspaper 
“collected” 


having read somewhere a 
account of a 


woman who 
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souvenir spoons at hotels and thereby 
got into serious difficulties. It passed 
through Miss Helen’s mind that any 
one seeing this spoon in her possession 
might think that she had unlawfully ap- 
propriated it. Chancing to look up at 
that moment, she saw the lady in the 
chair next to her own looking sharply 
at the spoon. Unreasonably embar- 
rassed, Miss Spencer flushed hotly, and, 
acting on the impulse of the moment, 
hastily slipped the spoon into her bag, 
which she closed with a nervous snap. 
At this, her neighbor looked her 
squarely in the face, and smiled 
broadly, with an expression unmistak- 
able in its meaning. 

“She thinks I stole it!” thought Miss 
Helen, and a look of horror crept into 
her eyes, while a wave of righteous in- 
dignation surged through her whole be- 
ing. But all this only had the effect of 
making her appear more guiltily embar- 
rassed than ever. An impulse seized 
her to explain to her intrusive neighbor 
that she had bought the spoon and paid 
for it, but her haughty pride would not 
allow her to do anything so undigni- 
fied; so she sat and suffered in silence, 
staring out of the window. 

However, Miss Helen felt she simply 
could not take out the spoon again in 
the presence of the accusing eyes of her 
neighbor ; so the second achievement of 
bronchial reform was accomplished in 
the privacy of the dressing room. With 
the air of a conquering Joan of Are, 
Miss Spencer stalked between the ob- 
truding suit cases in the aisle, and 
gained the plush-hung seclusion she 
sought. Thus unintimidated by the ac- 
cusing glances of the lady in the next 
chair, she calmly extracted the telltale 
spoon and took her prescribed half tea- 
spoonful. 

She laid the spoon down on the mar- 
ble washstand, and, turning to adjust 


her veil, was surprised to hear a soft 
Southern darky voice saying, “Is dis 


” 


"ere yoh spoon, mis’? 
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For some occult reason, Miss Helen 
was even more loath to admit a pro- 
prietary interest in this reprehensible 
spoon to the gentle black girl than she 
had been to her supercilious Pullman 
neighbor. 

“I bought it,” she said, involuntarily 
explanatory, “from the Hotel Victoria 
—to take some medicine with—on the 
car——” 

“VYassum,” said the maid. 

Inexplicably, Miss Helen felt more 
embarrassed by this calm acquiescence 
than she had by the powerfully ex- 
pressed doubt of her first critic. It 
was this psychological conviction that 
prompted Miss Helen to give the maid 
an extra half dollar, and it was a revul- 
sion from this psychological suggestion 
that made her regret it afterward. 

“Suppose,” thought Helen, 
“that she imagined I was bribing her to 
keep still about that spoon!—and well 


M iss 


she might!” 

Fortunately, by this time Miss Helen 
was near her journey’s end, and was 
more than delighted when 

te h her bag and 
oat and help her to alight. It was with 
a feeling of relief that she left the car, 
for she thought she was well rid of an 
exceedingly disagreeable experience. 
But, to her unutterable dismay, her in- 
trusive neighbor, the lady with the keen 
eyes, also arose and prepared to demand 
the services of the porter when he 
should get through with his work of 
helping Miss Spencer from the car. 

“Here you are, Aunt Helen!” cried 
Oliver’s cheery voice, and there she 
was, happy to be relieved from all 
wicked troubling of inquisitive neigh- 
bors, officious maids, and plated spoons. 

“Yes, here I am, dear boy, and I’m 
safe, thus far, but I have been subjected 


” 


something 
the porter came to fetc 





to such imminent 

“Peril,” suggested Oliver. ‘Yes, I 
have read of a whole bunch of trains 
running off tracks and things in the 
past few days.” 

















“Trains running off tracks! No, I 
didn’t mean anything like that. But I 
meant——” Miss Helen hesitated and 
then continued: “But I’m home again 
now, and I am very glad to get here, 
and dreadfully glad to see you, Oliver, 
and I hope we shall have a most beau- 
tiful vacation.” 

Miss Helen was plainly a bit hys- 
terical over her escape from the vicis- 
situdes of the situation, and Oliver 
amused her by telling the news of the 
place—how the dogs were, how the cats 
had behaved, how the saddle horses 
were looking better than ever, and how 
he had some new ferrets coming out 
from town in a few days. 

During the next two days Miss Helen 
was so occupied in her household tasks 
that the affair of the unfortunate spoon 
entirely slipped her memory. It was 
not until the third day, when she and 
Oliver were seated at luncheon, that 
the ghost, supposedly put away forever, 
became unlaid. The way of it was this: 
All unconsciously, as Miss Helen 
poured Oliver’s tea, she took a spoon 
from the tray and, laying it in the 
saucer, passed it to Oliver, saying as 
she did so, “I wish you could have seen 
the tea I had served to me in the Vic- 
toria Hotel——” 

“With this spoon?” 
ver. 

“Yes,” replied Miss Helen, “with 
that very spoon, and then I bought it 
from the proprietor.” 

“Oh, you bought it!’ observed Oli- 
ver, with what would have been a wink 
had it been aimed at any one less dig- 
nified than his own Aunt Helen. 

“Yes, but I didn’t mean to have it on 


interrupted Oli- 


the table. Sarah must have got it 
mixed with the other silver. I will tell 





her to keep it for kitchen use. You 
see, I had to have it ie 
oe td again interrupted her 


nephew ; “I often have to have things. 
[t seems to be a trait among us Spen- 
cers,” 
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That very afternoon Miss Spencer 
laid down the law to her housemaid. 
“Sarah,” she said severely, “that plated 
spoon I bought at a hotel the other day 
to take my medicine with. Never let 
it come to the dining room with the 
solid silver. Keep it exclusively for 
kitchen use.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Sarah obediently. 

Therefore, when, the next day, Mrs, 
Campion chanced in for luncheon, Miss 
Helen was surely justified in feeling 
dismayed when she saw her guest neg- 


lecting her steaming orange Pekoe 
while she gazed interestedly at her 
spoon. 


“How delightful,” she said, “to think 
of a quaint old Colonial pattern like 
this being adopted for hotel use!” 

Watching his aunt’s uncertain ex- 
pression, Oliver nobly threw himself 
into the breach. 

“T think so, too, Mrs. Campion,” he 
said, ‘and I was surprised to think that 
the Savoy would agree to sell Aunt 
Helen such a curious old piece, though, 
to be sure, she paid them far more than 
it was really worth.” 

“The Savoy?” said Mrs. Campion 
uncertainly. 

“Victoria,” murmured Miss Helen. 

“TI should have said Victoria,” cor- 
rected Oliver. “Fine old spoon, Mrs. 
Campion; truly a fine old spoon.” 

“A very fine old spoon,” said Mrs. 
Campion severely. 


At tea that evening Oliver looked 
over at his aunt seriously. “Look here, 
Aunt Helen,” he said, “I feel awfully 
selfish to have this spoon every time. 
Since you cared enough for it to ac- 
quire it, I feel guilty in depriving you 
of the pleasure of using it.” 

“Do you mean to say that horrible 
spoon has cropped up again?” cried 
Miss Helen. With a vicious dab at the 
bell, she summoned Sarah to the din- 
ing room. 

“Sarah,” she said sternly, “you may 
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remember I told you not to allow that 
Victoria spoon in the dining room. 
Take it away at once, and see that it 
does not appear here again.” 

Well trained though she was, an in- 
voluntary smile appeared on Sarah’s 
face as she took away the offending 
spoon. 

“Sarah can’t understand, either,” ob- 
served Oliver musingly, “why you col- 
lect these souvenirs, unless you want to 
use them yourself.” 

“How absurd you are, Oliver!” said 
his aunt indignantly. “You know per- 
fectly well why I bought that spoon.” 

“There, there, Aunt Helen, don’t get 
excited. l[-verybody is supposed to col- 
lect souvenirs from hotels. My chum’s 
wife has a most beautiful tray cloth, 
with a picture of the hotel in St. Louis 
woven in it—the most exquisite linen! 
It was so beautiful that she simply 
could not get away from it—just had 
to have it, as you say.” 

At this Miss Helen was speechless 
with rage, and the quiet smile which 
Oliver displayed so obtrusively did not 
add to her mental equilibrium. 

Late that night, after every one else 
was asleep, Miss Helen crept silently 
through the halls and downstairs. Gain- 
ing the dining room, she unlocked the 
silver chest and looked at the spoons. 
“There it is!” she exclaimed. “Just as 
I expected. It doesn’t do one bit of 
good to tell Sarah anything. I’ve had 
enough of this spoon, and I’m going to 
throw it away.” 

Clutching the spoon firmly, as if 
afraid it might even yet elude her, she 
relocked the chest, stalked through the 
kitchen and across the garden to the 
back alley, where the ash barrel stood. 
“There!” she said, as she threw the 
spoon in. “I rather think Oliver won’t 


see that again!” 

The next morning, at breakfast, Miss 
Helen broke off in the middle of a sen- 
tence to stare wildly at the spoon holder 
before her. 
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“What’s the matter, Aunt Helen?” 
asked Oliver. “You look as if you'd 
seen a ghost.” 

Miss Helen could scarcely believe her 
eyes, but there before her, in her own 
beautiful old cut-glass holder, she saw 
plainly a spoon with the letters “Hotel 
Victoria” engraved upon it. 

“Tt’s nothing,” she said, and plunged 
into an excited conversation on some 
other subject. 

After breakfast she went to the 
kitchen and demanded an explanation, 
Sarah vowed entire ignorance, but the 
cook volubly explained that the honest 
ashman had brought the spoon to her 
early that morning, saying he had found 
it in the barrel, and he knew the lady 
wouldn’t like to it—‘‘and so, 
ma’am,” the cook continued, “I thought 
you might think I was careless an’ 
threw it out, an’ so I just put it back 
in the spoon holder myself.” 

Miss Helen gasped. Could it be that 
the spoon was bewitched and she never 
could rid herself of the hateful thing? 
With it still in her hand Miss Helen 
went back through the house, thinking 
hard. An old superstition came to her. 
She remembered hearing that a thing 
bewitched can be banished only by be- 
away. But to whom could 
she give it? Stepping out on the front 
veranda, she chanced to see a child 
going by. The child looked poor, and 
upon an impulse Miss Helen called to 
her. “Little girl,” she cried, “don’t 
you want a nice spoon?” 
“Huh!” said the girl. 


=) 


it? 


lose 


ing given 


“Whose is 


Miss Helen flushed a bit, even at thé 
child’s question, but said decidedly, “It’s 
mine, but I’m going to give it to you 
for a present.” 

The child took the spoon timidly, and 
with a muttered word of thanks ran 
away. 

With a lightened heart Miss Helen 
entered the house. She expected the 
bridge club that afternoon, and it was 


















a comfort to feel that the obnoxious 
spoon was finally disposed of. 


The bridge club arrived, and also a 
stranger, who was the guest of one of 
the members. Upon introduction to 
Mrs. Porter, Miss Helen was startled 


to find that she was the keen-eyed lady’ 


who had sat in the chair next hers in 
the Pullman car. Although the offend- 
ing spoon was safely out of the way, 
Miss Helen felt a vague uneasiness in 
the presence of those tacitly accusing 
eyes. It was during the pleasant half 
hour while the members were arriv- 
ing, and before the play began, that 
Sarah came to -the drawing-room to 
say a young girl wished to speak to 
Miss Helen personally. 

“A child?” asked Miss Helen, a 
queer feeling of dismay rising in her 
heart. 

“No, ma’am,” replied Sarah; “a 
of perhaps fourteen.” 

Relieved of her fear that it might be 
the child to whom she had given the 
spoon, Miss Helen allowed the girl to 
be shown in. 

“What is it that you want?” asked 
Miss Helen. 

The girl put her hand in her pocket 
and drew forth the Victoria spoon. 

“Mother she began, “that 
when you gave this spoon to my little 
sister this morning she thinks you must 
have made a mistake. Anyway, she 
made me bring it back to you.” 

Laying the spoon on the table, the 
girl turned and walked out. 

For a moment there 
Miss Helen felt herself slowly turning 
to stone. 

“How very extraordinary!” 
Mrs. Porter, examining the 
through her lorgnette. 

“Why, it’s a hotel spoon!” 
Mrs. Foster, taking it up. 
your spoon at all.” 

“Yes, it is my spoon,” 
Helen decidedly. 


girl 


me 
says, 


was silence. 


said 
spoon 


exclaimed 
"kt isn't 


said Miss 
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“That reminds me,” said Mrs. Fos- 
ter, “of a funny story I heard about 
people collecting souvenir spoons from 
hotels.” 

“I’ve heard that they do,” remarked 
Mrs. Porter, looking into space, “but it 
doesn’t seem to me quite proper.” 

Miss Helen said nothing more about 
the spoon. She laid it away and be- 
gan to arrange her bridge tables with 
the air of a Spartan. 

“Oliver,” she said, after the bridge 
party had gone, “you must help me out 
with this miserable spoon. I bought 
it at the Victoria and paid fifty cents 
for it, because I wanted it to use on the 
train. But everybody seems to think 
that I stole it, and it has made me more 
trouble than you can imagine. I wish 
you’d get rid of it for me.” 

Seeing how very much in earnest his 
aunt was, Oliver forbore to tease her. 

“All right, Aunt Helen,” he said; 
“sive it to me. Tl take it out and 
drown it for you.” 

“But you must take it far away,” said 
Miss Spencer, “or it will come back.” 

“l’m going out with my runabout 
this afternoon, and I'll guarantee to see 
the finish of that spoon.” 

Late that afternoon Oliver was spin- 
ning through the country road when a 
crunching sound beneath his car told 
of accident to some part of the ma- 
chinery. Examination proved that a 
key which is supposed to hold a gear 
in place had been lost. Careful search 
through the tool box showed that there 
was no other available. There seemed 
to be nothing that could be utilized. 
Suddeniy Oliver thought of the spoon 
in his pocket. After much work, he 
got the gear back in place, used the 
small end of the spoon as a wedge, and 
tied the whole affair firmly to the axle 
with a bit of wire. “I guess,” he said, 
“that will hold till I can get back to the 
garage.” x 

On account of the weakness of the 
repairs, Oliver ran his machine slowly 
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back to town and to the repair shop, 
where he left it. 

The spoon forgotten. Miss 
Helen did not allude to it that night, 
nor did Oliver remember that he had 
forgotten a most important commis- 
sion. 

The next morning a district mes- 
senger brought a small, neatly tied par- 
cel. It was not addressed, and when 
she took it Sarah asked the boy for 
whom it was meant. 

“Dunno,” he replied. 
told me to leave it at this house. 
here.” 

Sarah signed the book and took the 
parcel to Miss Helen, who looked at it 
on all sides and then opened it. 

As she tore off the paper, even be- 
fore she opened the box, a vague fore- 
boding assailed her, and her worst fears 
were realized as she lifted 
and saw the Victoria spoon. Inclosed 
with it was the business card of the 
repair shop where Oliver had left his 
runabout. 

Miss Helen was puzzled, not only by 
the spoon returning in the way it did, 
but by the condition of the spoon itself. 
twisted and battered, but the 
“Hotel Victoria” still loomed 

ition. 

At the first opportunity she ques- 
tioned Oliver as to what he had done 
with the spoon. 

“By Jove, Aunt Helen!” he 
“your old spoon saved my life yester- 
day. The machine busted ’way out in 
the middle of nowhere, and [I was 
mighty glad to have a piece of metal 
of some kind to take the place of a 
lost key, so I just used your spoon.” 

“Well, what became of it after- 
ward ?” 

“Why, I don’t know. I left the ma- 
chine at the garage, and I suppose they 
threw the old spoon away.” 

“They didn’t,” said Miss Helen tragi- 
cally. “They sent it back here, wrapped 
up like a valuable gift.” 


Vas 


“The man just 
Sign 


the cover 


It was 
words 


said, 


It must be a 


“You don’t say so! 
sight.” 

“Tt is. Look at it.” 

“Never mind, Aunt Helen; don’t take 
on so. I'll accumulate another for you, 
the next hotel | go to.” 

“T don’t want you to. I only want to 
get rid of this and never see another 
hotel spoon as long as I live.” 

Unable for the moment to think of 
an efficacious means of disposing of the 
thing, Miss Helen laid it away in a box 
of old and unusued silver which occu- 
pied a back corner of the silver chest. 
“Of course I can dispose of it,” she 
thought, ‘“‘when I can think what is tt 
best plan.” 

But that day passed and the next 
before Miss Helen could formulate any 
decisive action. Not that she hadn't 
thought about it. It occupied her 
thoughts day and night, but she had 
become super-sensitive on the subject. 
The most casual methods she rejected 
as being fraught with imminent dan- 
gers, and she sometimes felt impelled 
to take it back herself to the proprietor 
of the Victoria and make him a present 
of it. 

Before she arose the next morning, 
Sarah came to her bedside with the 
startling news that burglars had entered 
the house during the night. 

“Impossible!” cried Miss 
“The windows were all 
closed.” 

‘Yes, ma’am, but they cut a pane of 
glass out of one of the dining-room 
windows, and got in that way.” 

“Then they couldn't have got beyond 
the dining room, for the doors were 
locked.” 

“No, ma’am, the plate is all safe, but 
they pried open the silver chest and 
took all the small silver out of it.” 

“They took.all the small silver?” said 
Miss Helen, a curious gleam coming 
into her eyes. 

“Yes, ma’am, every knife and fork 
and spoon is gone.” 


Helen. 
securely 
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“You may go, Sarah,” said Miss 
Helen. “I will come down immediately. 
Knock on Mr. Oliver’s door as you go 
by.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” 

No sooner had the maid gone than 
Miss Helen lay back on her pillow and 
laughed heartily. Not that she con- 
sidered a burglary a mirthful affair, but 
that it was’ to her a cause for sincere 
gratitude. 

“Every knife, fork, and spoon,” she 
said. “And spoon!” repeated. 
“Then it must be gone!’ and she 
chuckled again. 

Miss Helen went downstairs with a 
lighter heart than she had known for 


said Sarah. 


she 


days, and, absurdly enough, she also 
felt like one relieved of a guilty con- 
science. She would have welcomed 
Mrs. Porter at that moment. ‘Indeed, 
she felt she could look the whole world 
in the face, and the loss of her silver 
seemed to her a small price to pay for 
being rid of the awful Victoria spoon. 

She entered the dining-room smil- 
ing, and gayly wondered what they 
would eat breakfast with. 

Glancing at the sideboard, she saw a 
card lying there. On it was written in 
large and illiterate letters: 

We don’t take no hotel stuff. 

Underneath the card lay the Victoria 
spoon! 
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BURGLARS TORTURE WEALTHY WOMAN 


NOt only in fiction do criminals resort to torture for the purpose of eliciting 

desired information from their victims. Occasionally such happening in 
real life, surpassing in brutality the methods used by characters in fiction, horrifies 
the public. Somers Point, a few miles from the popular summer resort at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, was the scene of an outrage of this sort a short 
time ago. Mrs. Charles P. Beck, wife of a wealthy Philadelphia retired hotel 
proprietor, was burned about the feet by masked burglars who entered the Beck 
home and demanded her jewels. 

Mr. Beck and his wife had spent the evening at Atlantic City, where Mrs. 
Beck had worn some of her jewelry. When they returned to the cottage they 
found that damp weather had warped the front door so that they could not lock 
it. They retired, leaving the door ajar. Later Mrs. Beck was awakened by a 
masked man bending over her. He asked her where she kept her valuables, and 
Mrs. Beck refused to tell, Then a second burglar entered the room, and, taking 
from his pocket a stub of a candle, lighted it and placed it against the soles of 
the poor woman’s feet. Still she refused to disclose the whereabouts of her 
treasure, although two more bandits joined those threatening her. 

Aroused by hearing voices in his wife’s room, Mr. Beck hurried to the 
scene, only to be struck over the head with a blackjack. Then he was bound 
with strips of sheets and picture wire. 

The windows in the house had been closed and the shades drawn down, so 
that no passer-by would be abie to see what was being done inside the house. A 
thunderstorm that was raging at the time prevented any neighbor from hearing 
Mrs. Beck’s cries. 

One of the bandits finally discovered the jewels, valued at twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, and another found one thousand dollars im bills in Mr. Beck’s room. 
They departed immediately afterward, it is believed, in a motor car. 

About half an hour after the robbery Mr. Beck managed to free himself 
and notified the police. 








IG BILL” WAYLIE had 

fallen upon evil days. Once 

a celebrated and_ daring 

cracksman, known as one of 
the most skillful malefactors of his 
time, age, combined with ten enervat- 
ing years spent in a black cell in the 
State penitentiary, had taken their toll 
of him. Not only had his hand lost 
its cunning, but his sharp wits, his 
nerve and confidence, too, had gone 
from him. 

Big Bill had degenerated into a gray- 
haired, unkempt, shiftless, and slovenly 
bum. A Bowery lodging house was his 
home when he possessed the price of 
a bunk; otherwise he slept along the 
East River docks when the weather was 
warm, or in an alley, on a pavement 
heated by a First Avenue baker’s oven, 
during cold spells. 

He picked up a precarious livelihood, 
begging, resorting to petty thievery 
when opportunity was his; occasionally 
selling information regarding the han- 
dling and use of “soup,” to some crook 
with aspirations toward safe-blowing. 
Whatever money he stole, begged, or 
earned, he promptly squandered in 
booze purchased in the numerous 
“blind tigers” of the underworld. 

sig Bill lived among the dreams of 
his past. He never wearied of recount- 
ing his exploits to small groups of loaf- 
ers who listened in respectful silence. 
It was at such moments that his bent 
frame straightened, his faded eyes kin- 
dled, and his shaking hands grew 
steady. These, also, were the intervals 
when he felt like a dethroned king, one 
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who had known the heights before he 
had sunk into the mire of the depths. 

On a cold November evening Big 
Bill shuffled aimlessly down the Bow- 
ery. A keen easterly wind off the river 
stung him with its chilly fingers, the 
disreputable old suit he wore affording 
scant protection. His worn was 
pulled low over his eyes, the collar of 
his coat was turned up about his thin 
neck, and his hands were plunged deep 
into ragged, holeful pockets. It was 
a night that sent people hurrying to 
the kindly glow of stove or radiator, 
but Big Bill, warmed by his own inner 
glow, gave no heed to the elements. 
Some kind-hearted woman had handed 
him a quarter while he loafed about 
Cooper Square. He was making haste 
for the underground taproom of one 
“Whisky Jake” to spend it, as he al- 
ways disposed of similar gifts. 

At Canal Street he went west, turn- 
ing into a retail clothing store. This 
establishment was the main entrance to 
the den of Whisky Jake, the illicit sa- 
loon ‘keeper paying the clothing mer- 
chant’s monthly rent in return for per- 
mission that allowed his clients to ob- 
tain entrance through the store. 

In the shop Big Bill walked directly 
to the rear, opened a door, and step- 
ped into a shallow vestibule backed off 
with another door. This, too, opened 
quickly. He descended a rusty flight 
of iron stairs, arriving in a damp, cold 
courtyard, the encompassing brick walls 
of which were broken only by small 
cellar openings no better than dark, 
miserable rabbit-warrens. 
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With a familiarity inspired by long 
association and frequent visits, Big 
sill turned into one of these apertures 
and went down a number of slippery 
steps, coming upon a stout door, which, 
when opened, admitted him into a spa- 
cious barroom, blue with the smoke fog 
made by countless pipes and odorifer- 


ous cigarettes. Although the hour was 


still early. Whisky Jake’s customers 
had assembled to warm _ themselves 
about a radiant coal stove, set back 


at some little distance from the long, 
wet bar. Opposite to this bar were a 
number of small tables and chairs, 
relics of a “back room” famous for its 
crimes. 

To one of these tables Big Bill ad- 
vanced, throwing himself into a chair, 
feeling in the reeking air only a grate- 
ful, invigorating heat. A waiter with 
a flattened nose and twisted ear took 
his order, brought his drink, and left 
him to his meditations. Big Bill fished 
the stub of a cigar from a coat pocket, 
kindled it, and prepared to enjoy to 
the fullest the sybaritic comfort his 
twenty-five cents would purchase for 
him, 

His glass at length empty, he glanced 
idly about, seeking a familiar face, but 
finding not one. At an adjoining ta- 
ble two evil-faced youths in caps and 
sweaters conversed together in guarded 
tones, over foaming schooners of flac- 
cid beer. Their table was set in close 
to the wall where it jutted off at an 
angle, and this wall, Big Bill came to 
acted as a natural sounding 
board, throwing fragments of the con- 
versation of the two to his ears as he 
discarded the well-smoked butt of the 
cigar and closed his eyes sleepily. 

Presently there intruded upon Big 
Bill’s ruminations fragments and scraps 


of conversation: 


know, 


then whole sentences 
as he found himself listening. 

“IT got it direct from ‘Spug’ Wales,” 
the first youth said. “It’s a cinch, I’m 
tellin’ you! It’s just like we breezed 
7E Ds 
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up to the front door and found it wide 
open.” 

The other interrupted him with a 
curt laugh. 

“In the pig’s eye! Spug Wales ain’t 
handin’ out stuff like this for any cheap 
dip to grab ahold of and use! This 
stuff is either phoney or he dished it 
out for a reason.” 

The first speaker laughed coldly. 

“Yeah? But Spug was ginned— 
soused to the ears! When he run into 
me he thought I was ‘Sam the Ped- 
dler,’ and he was so full of talk it run 
outa him like water. Of course I 
didn’t get the whole thing at one helpin’. 
It took time to pump it out, but I got 
all I wanted. How about it, do you 
wanna take the job of watchin’ Spug 
while I do the trick, for a quarter of 
the rake-off, or shall I get some one 
else?” 

The second youth consumed the bal- 
ance of his beer and wiped the back of 
his hands across his lips. 

“T’ll stick if he’s really pickled, but 
nix if he ain’t. That guy’s bad when 
he gets goin’.” 

“All you have to do is to keep an 

eye onto him and see he don’t send no 
one up there.” 
Big Bill, listening attentively, head 
thrust forward on his chest, eyes still 
closed, sensed the quick glance the first 
speaker shot about the room. 

“Here’s the dope,” the first youth 
went on, his voice so low Big Bill had 
to strain his ears to catch what he said. 
“The maid at the house is to pick up 
the stuff and turn it over to the bird 
Spug sends up to cop it. She’s to be 
ready any time after ten o’clock to- 
night, when she gets the signal on the 
doorbell. Now, here’s what 
cinches it to me. The maid ain’t wise 
to who Spug is sendin’. But she don’t 
care. The arrangement is she’s to pick 
up the sparklers, turn them over to 
Spug’s man, and he’s to hand her fifty 
per cent of his share. Get me?” 


basement 
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The other nodded. 
“Sure. I watch Spug, you buzz the 
bell, and sl th the 
> 1 
the 


kicks in wi stones ! 


re Gid you Say place Was 


Bie Bill still remained motionless, 
but he tingled with an odd 
—an anticipation not unlike that which 
he had known in the when 
he soaped a door prior to touch- 
ing off a charge of 

“The layout,” explained the first 
speaker, “is uptown. The number is 
nine hundred and eighty West Eighty- 
fifth Street ‘here can’t be no 
take, because Spug had it wrote down 
on a piece of paper and showed it to 
me twice.” 

The second 
thing unintelligible. 

rats o’clock now,” the 
continued. “The way I’m goin’ up 
won't take over twenty minutes. If I 
leave at ten sharp I'll be in time. Now, 
listen; let me hand you the dope on 
what you’re to do with Spug.” 

A burst of maudlin laughter silenced 
the words, but Big Bill had heard 
enough. Imitating perfectly a man 
awakening — light alcoholic slum- 
bers, he rubbed his eyes, yawned pro- 
digiously, onl shambled to the 
through which he passed with never a 
backward glance. 

Three minutes later 
Canal Street and walked west 
the subway. 

Overhead, in the 
vault of the heavens, 
tered, sweeping in brilliant sq 
the air had 
colder; it stung Bi: sill like a 
edged 
heed to it. 
the immensity of uC 
heard; old and senile as he had bec 
he was still able to comprehend the in- 
genuity of the scheme the conspirators 
together of. The man, Spug 
league with a maid em- 


anticipation 
old days 
safe 
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This maid was to steal something—jew- 
evidently, “spark. 
was to be construed correctly— 
which turned 
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Big Bill felt he understood periectiy 
There thing—h e did not 
know the prearranged signal that was 
the As he plunged 


els quite if the word 
Over to an 
isement 


was to be 
ag door. 
was only one 
to summon maid. 
into a subway kiosk, thankful ten cents 
still remained to him from the gift of 
Cooper Square, he frowned at the 
thought of the signal, temporarily put- 
ting it from his mind. 

He was 
supersede 


aware that, if he was to 
the two of the barroom, no 
time was to be wasted. A half hour 
at best was his headway, and he in- 
tended to make the most of it. 
Purchasing a ticket, he scrambled 
lighted train that came thun- 
dering into the station. He took upa 
position on the platform as the cars 
twisted away through subterranean 
, his mind working with a rapid- 
since those days 
he had 
forth on similar errands of evil. 
As the train rushed through the 
blackness of its walled passage Big Bill 
gave himself up to rose-colored dreams, 
dreams of the future that would be his 
possession of his 


1 
aboard a 


depths 
ity it had not 
when, a prowler of the night, 


stolen 


know 1 


came into 
He would put the metropolis 
would drift to the 
where in the lan- 
would pass the 
remaining life, in undis- 
turbed peace and plenty. Far from 
this Gargantuan, raucous-voiced city, 
with its freezing breath, he would set- 
tle back and—— 

The arrival of 


once he 
plunder. 
behind 
sunny 
guor of lazy 
years of his 


him. He 
south lands, 


days he 


the train at the sta- 
tion where he must alight abruptly 
snapped the glittering thread of his 
He left the car hurriedly, 
elanced at the subway clock, and was 
when he it still lacked 
minutes of ten’ o’clock. 


ruminations. 
reassured saw 


some ten 
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Making his way to the street :¢vel, Big 
Bill stepped out upon upper Broadway. 
Here the avenue stretched quietly north 
and, south, gloomy save for its tall arc 
lights at fixed intervals. The moon; 
sardonic and malformed, was hidden 
behind a thick cloud blanket. Even the 
chilly stars seemed to have lost their 
bright reflection. 

Walking south a block, Big Bill 
turned into Eighty-fifth Street, scanning 
the house numbers as he shuffled past 
them, hands again deep in his pock- 
ets. The side street was silent and de- 
serted, puddled and maculated with the 
yellow shine of the street lamps. 

He found nine hundred and eighty 
to be a four-storied brownstone dwell- 
ing on the southerly side of the block. 
Its pretentious Colonial doorway, its 
Marie Antoinette lace panels in the 
darkened windows, bespoke wealth and 
affluence, and Big Bill drank in these 
visible signs with eager glance. 

Too wary to linger, and with fifteen 
minutes still to be disposed of, he con- 
tinued on to Riverside Drive, blowing 
his breath into his blue hands and 
shrinking back from fresh onslaughts 
of the night wind. He had no watch, 
and, in lieu of it, he paced off the min- 
utes, walking quickly, vigorously, to re- 
store his circulation. 

The time dragged slowly, so slowly 
that he made his way to the avenue 
again to consult a clock in a drug-store 
window. The hands pointed to five 
minutes past the hour. He retraced his 
steps to EKighty-fifth Street, dealing now 
with the problem of the unknown bell 
signal. Mentally he decided to ring it 
in some fantastical manner. If not 
opened by the maid herself, he could 
inform whosoever appeared that he 
wished to converse with that employee 
of the establishment who knew Mr. 
Wales.. Whether or not this would cast 
suspicion on the maid, Big Bill cared 
little. 

Reaching the areaway he turned into 


it, shooting a quick glance down the 
street, advancing to the latticed gate, 
peering for the bell in the impenetrable 
darkness. His fingers stole out to press 
the button, but as they did so he sud- 
denly stiffened, turning his head to the 
street, finding a subtle menace in the 
low, whining pur of a motor, which, 
wheeling in from the Drive below, 
slackened speed sufficiently to allow a 
youth in cap and sweater to swing from 
tonneau to pavement. 

With a muttered curse Big Bill drew 
swiftly back into the heart of the shad- 
ows, huddling against the brownstone 
walls, shielding the betraying white blur 
of his face in his coat. 

The silken song of the motor died 
away in the distance. The one who 
had swung clear of it plunged down 
into the areaway, hurrying to the gate, 
flashing for an instant only the white 
eye of an electric torch, that he might 
discover the whereabouts of the bell. 

Big Bill cursed with silent vehe- 
mence. The momentary glimmer had 
revealed only too plainly the face of 
the first speaker at Whisky Jake’s. 

Laying a finger against the bell the 
newcomer rang it jerkily and waited. 
A long interval elapsed. Again he 
blared out the summons impatiently, 
and this time, after a minute or two, 
an inner door opened with extreme cau- 
tion and a figure fluttered to the lat- 
ticed gate. 
the youth in 
the sweater whispered _ sibilantly. 
“Hurry it up, sister! There’s a bull 
on the avenue who looks ready to poke 
his nose this way at any moment!” 

Out of the gloom came the soft sound 
“But—but that wasn’t 


“From Spug Wales,” 


of a girl’s voice. 
the signal!” 
Big Bill heard a careless laugh. 
“Wasn’t it? Well, try and give it 
yourself with a pair of frozen mitts. 
But come on—less of the chatter! I 
got to get back to Spug before eleven 
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if he’s to make the fence of Philadel- age he had held falling from his open. 
phia Mike’s. Come through or don’t ing fingers. Snatching this up, Big Bill 




























—only hurry up about it.” gave vent to a savage chuckle of ex- 
The gate latch clicked softly, the ultation, and hurried from the areaway 
sound of paper rustled. to the wind-swept Drive. 
“Give him this,’ the girl said, ‘‘and A song of triumph rose within him, 
tell him to remember his promise.” The booty was irretrievably his by right 
Another interval elapsed. Then both of conquest; all the dreams he had 


gate and inner door shut soundlessly. dreamed could have their fulfillment; 

Big Dill felt hot anger stab him. Was _ he had conquered just as he always had 
he to stand idly aside while the youth conquered in the dead days of the past! 
made off with his ill-gotten gains? Big Thirty minutes later, in a deserted 
Bill thrilled with a rage that shook him section of the Drive, he stepped close 
like a leaf in a wind current. Since he to a friendly are light and drew his 
had taken up his stand close to the prize from beneath his ragged coat. It 
walls, he had felt something pressing rattled pleasantly as, with shaking fin- 
under foot, something loose and heavy. gers, fingers he made no attempt to 
Bending, his exploring fingers closed steady, he ripped away its paper cov- 
over the object. A surge of happiness ering, revealing an ordinary candy box. 


shot through him. He straightened up, With trembling eagerness Big Bill re- 

holding in one hand a thick, narrow moved the lid and peered in, to step 

piece of the cement flooring, a formi- pack with an inarticulate cry of rage 

dable weapon. In a trice he sprang and dismay. The box contained a num- 

across the areaway, summoning all of ber of clothespins and a scrap of pa- 

his strength, hurled himself upon the per, on which had been hastily scrib- 

youth in sweater and cap, and brought bled a few words: : 

down the stone slab on the other’s hea . 2 . 

with a swift and vicious stroke. Spuc Wates: I couldn't - the cour- 
‘ Page P : r age to make the swipe. I guess I ain’t got 

His victim fell without a sound, sink- jerye enough to be a crook. 
ing limply to the ground, a paper pack- Susie THE Man. 
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ROBBED WHILE CROWD STANDS BY 


HILE a crowd of people was waiting in line before the ticket window on 
the dock of the Sandy Hook ‘steamboat line in New York recently, four 
bandits walked onto the pier and held up the ticket agent of the company of 
three thousand dollars before any of the two hundred bystanders knew what 









was happening. 

The robbers drove up to a side door of the pier in an automobile and 
left the engine running. Then two of them went through the throng of people 
waiting for tickets, toward the ticket window, while the other two waited at 
a boxed-in stairway on the dock. The first two men met Elmer Beecher, the 
agent, as he left the ticket booth carrying a satchel containing the money. They 
stepped close to him, and, pressing revolvers against his body, ordered him to 












go to the stairs or else be shot in his tracks. He obeyed. 

On reaching the stairs, the other two bandits seized the satchel, commanded 
Beecher to walk slowly upstairs, and then they ran for the automobile. Before 
the ticket agent had climbed to the second floor and then rushed down to the 
street, the nervy robbers and their car were lost to view. 
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room of the 
Farmers’ Union Bank of 
Dreamwold had been vio- 
lated of all its treasure. 

The money, to the amount of fifty- 

three thousand two houndred and sev- 


| HE 


counting 





enteen dollars, rested in a pigskin grip 
which Chester Fay, alias ‘“Yhe Lone 
Star,” set at the foot of the stairs lead- 


ing upward, where a partner in crime 
had trussed and 
night watchman. 

The job was one to be somewhat 
proud of. The outer door, the thin 
day door, and the inner compartment of 
the ancient vault were neatly drilled 
with a seven-sixteenth-inch, blue-chip 
drill of a superior temper. Each drill 
hole was exactly over the spindle. The 
power behind the drill had been a quar- 
ter kilowatt direct current motor which 
could be tapped into any regulation 
socket plug. 

Chester Fay stood at the foot of the 
steps and surveyed his work with that 
eye which is given to artists in crime. 
He saw no flaw in the job. The in- 
ner wreck of the vault was hidden from 
chance discovery by the outer door. 
There was no litter on the floor of the 
counting room. The 
before the cashier’s and paying-teller’s 
windows shone like old gold, under the 
\ hectag- 


rays of 
onal-shaped clock in the president’s o 


otherwise silenced a 


brass fretwork 


an overhead cluster. 


fice showed the hour to be after two 
a. m. 

It was time be leaving an alto- 
gether satisfactory night’s work. The 


braying hounds of the law would take 





the trail in the morning. Drew, who 
represented the Drew Protection for 
Rural Banks, would most certainly ex- 
ert himself in the last outrage against 
the peace and dignity of vested inter- 
ests. 

Drew’s sign, 
Union Bank 


stating the Farmers’ 
was under his vigilant 
care, attracted The Lone Star’s atten- 
tion. He smiled at it with ingenious 
glancing. He dofted his plaid cap and 
bowed before picking up the pigskin 
vag and its clinking contents—loot and 
tools. 

A low, soughing cluck sounded from 
the head of the stairs. Fay gazed up 
through the gloom of a dusty passage. 

“All set,” he whispered between 
closed lips. “Come on down, ‘Scar.’ 
I’ve turned the trick.” 

The man who descended the steps 
was big, broad of shoulders, and 
bushy-browed. -A livid scar lay aslant 


— 


his strong face. His eyes were steel- 
blue. They drilled The Lone Star like 
two gimlets. 
How much did you cop?” he in- 
1 


quired. 
“Over fifty 


‘grand. 
“S—oo! 


“Sure, Scar! I told you this was a 


big prospect. Open that window and 


climb out. Don’t touch anything with 
your hands. Where are your gloves?” 


“T took ’em off and left them with 
the watchman. Sort ov a last offerin’ 
to him. He’s been quiet ever since I 

a . 


tapped him on the beezer. 
“You didn’t kill him?” 
“Aw, wot if I did? You're too soft, 
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Chester. It’s better to croak ’em than 
to have ’em squeal on you.” 

“You kept your face covered?” 

“Sure! There ain’t anybody in this 
burg can identify me.” 

The Lone Star waited until ‘Big 
Scar’ pressed up the window. He 
passed out the pigskin bag, turned, sur- 
veyed the interior of the bank, then 
dropped to a narrow alley that ran 
from the street to a green meadow be- 
hind the building. 

The two prowlers stood in the 
shadow of this building and listened to 
those sounds which are present in every 
rural community. A dog barked. A 
train whistled for a crossing. A mur- 
muring came from some meandering 
brook. 

“Swell night for a get-away,” said 
Big Scar. “We'll go to the low black 
car, wot the coppers are always talk- 
ing about, and step on the gas throt- 
tle kinda hard, and we'll be so far away 
by sun-up we'll make our own alibi. 
These country towns are dead easy.” 

Fay started removing his gloves. He 
pocketed the left one and pinched the 
fingers of the right. He had worn 
them during the operation on the vault 
to prevent finger prints defacing the 
enamel and steel surface of its interior. 
His keen face suddenly flushed. He 
dropped a polite, gentlemanly oath. 
The thumb of the right hand was ex- 
posed through a broken place—made, 
no doubt, when he had operated the 
electric drill. 

“T slipped a trifle there,” he whis- 
pered, exasperated at his carelessness. 
“T may have left a print or two be- 
hind.” 

“Wot does that matter? These 
hoosier coppers are dead from the neck 
up.” 

“T’m 
said. 


not thinking of them,” Fay 
“Tm thinking of Triggy Drew 
They’ll wire for him 
He'll take 


and his hounds. 
first thing in the morning. 
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up the trail by noon. Suppose he finds 
my finger print?” 

“Aw, them finger prints are bunk! 
He’s got to catch the fellow wot made 
‘em, hasn’t he? Come on, pal. Let’s 
mouch along!” 

Their way led through the alley, over 
the meadow, and out upon a turnpike 
which ran east and west beneath the 
powdered dome of stars. White posts 
and fences showed, bordering this pike, 
The town of Dreamwold lifted its 
spires and chimneys up into the splen- 
dor of the night. 

Fay had always prided himself on 
his preparations for a get-away. Rob- 
bery was one phase of a matter which 
often had to be left to chance. A 
watchman could give a sudden alarm. 
Some passer-by might look through a 
window of the bank.  Stool-pigeons 
had been known to inform the police 
beforehand. 

The get-away in rural localities con- 
sisted in placing as many miles between 
the scene of the robbery and the final 
haven as could be encompassed before 
dawn. This method was best accom- 
plished with a fast automobile. 

Big Scar, bending under the weight 
of the pigskin bag, turned at a lane 
which ran into the pike, glanced at The 
Lone Star, and said with relief: 

“Here we are. There ain’t been no 


rumble. You get the runabout out. I'll 
wait right here. We can hit the pike 
to Chi.” 


Fay tiptoed upon the lush grass at 
the side of the lane. He came to the 
staring headlamps of the auto. He 
pressed the button on the instrument 
board, adjusted the spark and throttle 
levers, pushed in the self-starter pedal, 
and heard the quick purring of the 
sweet-running engine. 

Big Scar climbed into the seat as The 
Lone Star swung the car eastward 
along the pike. The yegg dropped the 
bag between his feet and leaned back. 
He gulped the gripping night air that 














came through a narrow slit in the wind 
shield. He smiled and worked his 
bushy brows like a pleased gorilla. 

“Swell doings for we gents,” he rum- 
bled. “Copped the town’s cush, ripped 
open the jug, and now we're ridin’ 
away like two blokes to a banquet.” 

“We haven't away yet. I’m 
afraid of those finger prints,” 

“Aw, hell!” 

“Tam, Scar. You know they got my 
record in Chicago, Washington, ard 
New York. It’s been some time—but 
the police never forget.” 

“They’re real mean that way. 
Drew pinch you?” 

“Mooney and Jack Cade, two of his 
old operatives, made the pinch.” 
“S—oo? D’ye think they 

know you now?” 

“They might not recognize me after 
all the years—but they would know the 
finger prints. They cross-index them 
at all police headquarters.” 

The big yegg moved his shoulders 
forward. He peered through the open- 
ing in the wind-sheld. His hand went 
up in warning. 

Fay lifted a foot from the acceler- 
ator’s pedal, pressed in the clutch, and 
allowed the car to coast up to a cross- 
bar of white and black which blocked 
the pike. 

“Tollgate,” growled Big Scar. 

“Get out and call somebody,” said 
Fay. “Try to wake up the gateman. 
I didn’t know there was a tollgate on 
this road.” 

A yellow light revealed 
outlines of a door as Fay pressed the 
horn button. A lithesome girl hurried 
down the steps. Big Scar avoided her 
by climbing back in the car. Fay 


got 


Did 


would 


Oo a 


the sharp 


pressed his goggles over his eyes and 
extended a dollar bill. 

“Are there any more gates on this 
road?” he asked. 

The girl made change for the bill. 

“No more,” she said clearly. “Where 
are you going so late?” 
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“Elkhart, miss,” injected Big Scar. 
“Me and my friend is going to Elk- 
hart, Indiana.” 

“Why, you’re on the wrong road! 
You should go back to town and take 
the first turn to the right, at the bank.” 

The yegg winced at the mention of 
the bank. He turned and lowered his 
head, pretending to adjust a pedal. He 
waited in a crouched position as Fay 
stared at the girl. 


“We can go around?’ asked The 
Lone Star. 
“Yes, but it’s fifteen miles out of 


your way.” 

“We don’t mind.” 

The girl’s eyes dropped. She gath- 
ered her skirts about her ankles, turned, 
glanced at the lighted door of the toll- 
gate house, and started backing from 
the car. 

A man stood in the doorway. 
glared at Fay and then at the girl. 

“Renée!” he called sharply. “Re- 
née, who are you talking to?” 

“Two gentlemen from Chicago, fa- 
ther.” 

“You come right in here!” 

The girl flashed a glance at Fay. She 
hurried into the house. The door 
slammed. The bar of the gate rose 
jerkily. The high-powered car leaped 
forward. It threw the dust of the road 
up into the night air. 

“Look out for the skirts!” rumbled 
Big Scar. “That dame had a swell pair 
of lamps. pikin’ you off, 
Chester.” 

“She was a little queen!” 

“Forget it! Ain’t we going to Chi, 
where the ‘broads’ are with the high- 
heeled shoes and the picture-hats?” The 
yegg kicked the leather bag, in which 
gold clinked. 

“We're going there, yes. But I’m 
coming back, Scar. Even Drew can’t 
keep me from seeing that girl again.” 


He 


She kept 


The two cracksmen detoured from 
the pike, took their bearings from a 
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morning star, and reached, in time, the 
first fringe of Chicago, which seemed 
to extend its sheltering arms to them. 

The low meadows and waste land 
gave place to cobbled streets and broken 
buildings. Workmen glided through 
the mist on their way to factories. A 


river was crossed on a _ rolling-lift 
bridge. 
Fay, wide-eyed and_ keen-brained, 


coasted the runabout into an alley, got 
out, changed the number plates on the 
front bracket and rear trunk rack, then 
drove for a house and a garage in 
South Chicago, which had been rented 
for the purpose of obtaining a safe hid- 
ing place. 

It was known as a “scatter” in the 
argot of the underworld. No detec- 
tive’s foot had violated the yard or front 
porch. The blinds were down. The 
garage at the rear allowed room enough 
for one car, tools, and a workbench. 
It was decorated with an assortment of 
tires, number plates of five States, 
paint, and odd jimmies which worked 
equally as well on strong boxes as on 
autos and internal-combustion engines. 

“Beats hell,” grunted Big Scar as the 
runabout was left in the garage and the 
door leading to the alley closed and 
locked. “It sure is pretty soft when 
we can take a jug ninety miles away 
and have breakfast in our own shack.” 

Fay glanced at the windows of the 
house. His hand went into his pocket 
and drew out a key. 

“We'll plant for three days,” he said. 
“Then I’m going back to Dreamwold 
and see that girl. It'll take me three 
days to bank my end of the money and 
put it out of Drew’s way. I always 
feel safer, Scar, when I can give a big 
cash bail—in case of a pinch. Most 
crooks get caught when they haven’t 
a penny.” 

“You better let that big-eyed dame 
alone or you won’t have a penny. [ 
wouldn’t go back to Dreamwold for 
anything.” 
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“You're going back as my chauf- 
feur. I'll trade the runabout in for a 
touring car. You get a license to drive, 
Get it to-morrow. I'll write an ad for 
the paper; you apply for the job.” 

The big yegg lifted the pigskin bag 
and carried it into the kitchen. He 
worked his brows up and down as Fay 
lighted a gas stove and put on a pot 
of coffee. He asked, as The Lone Star 
dived into the icebox and brought out 
four eggs: 

“What’s the ad for?” 

“To alibi me. The police might rec- 
ognize you. If they do, I'll tell them 
you brought references when you ap- 
plied for the chauffeur’s job. That's 
all Iknow. We have got to cover every 
point. Fifty thousand isn’t going to 
last us always. We can tour the State 
and look for another prospect.” 

“With winter coming on and them 
Chicago skirts just waitin’ for us to 
spend money on them?” 

“T looked on happiness in this world, 
and I’m going back and get it.” 

“The tollgate girl?” 

“Yes! She’s a bright little queen.” 

“So was Cleopatra, but she put a lot 
ov men on the blink!” 

Fay finished frying the eggs. He 
set the kitchen table, poured the cof- 
fee, and stared at the bulky form of his 
partner. 

“You take my orders,” he said cut- 
tingly. “If you don’t we split. I’m 
going back to Dreamwold.” 

“Drew will be there.” 

“He won’t know me.” 

“Suppose he tumbles to us stoppin’ 
at that tollgate when we made a get- 
away?” 

“Tt was dark. The 
ognize me in another 
and without goggles.” 

The big yegg shook his head. He 
finished the eggs and mopped up his 
tin plate with a slice of bread. 

“There’s them wot used to tell me,” 
he said, “that a ‘hook’ always goes back 


girl won't rec- 
suit of clothes 












to the scene ov the crime. You're get- 
tin’ dippy, Chester.” 

Fay rose from the kitchen table. He 
went through the house. There was no 
mail in the letter box or under the door. 
He divided the spoils of the Dream- 
wold job with Big Scar, laid the quar- 
ter horse-power drill and tools around 
the garage, changed clothes, and hur- 
ried to the Loop district, where there 
was a saloon called The Shower of 
Gold. 

Cragen, the proprietor, told him all 
the news over a quiet table. The pa- 
pers were full of yegg jobs. Kansas 
City, St. Louis, and the Middle West 
were being ripped wide open, accord- 


ing to all accounts. 

“Lay low,” counseled Cragen in a 
gruff undertone. “You're the best in 
the business, Fay, but you can fall.” 

“Seen anything of Drew?” 

“He was in here yesterday... Had a 
soft hat His clothes were wrin- 
kled. His agency office is in the next 
block.” 

“Looked as if he 
ing?” 

“He looked that way. 

Fay left The Shower of Gold Café. 
He went back to Big Scar. The yegg 
had his feet extended half across the 
kitchen oilcloth. 


on. 


had been travel- 


“Drew’s been down to Dreamwold,” 
said Fay. “He won’t go there again. 
There isn’t much in the papers about 
the job. The bank is closed. Gardener, 
the old president, almost committed 
suicide. I guess we put it out of busi- 
ness. They had no right keeping fifty 
grand in an old box, and labeling it 
‘bureglar-proof !’”’ 

“T don’t 


the big yegg. 


believe in signs!’ growled 


Fay waited a day. He sent B 
to the y hall, where the yegg 
tained a chauffeur’s license after a 
weird demonstration in a borrowed car. 

“1m 


ig Scar 


city ob- 


more ov a mechanic 


than a 
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driver,” Big Scar explained to the as- 
sistant examiner. 

He inserted an ad in a morning pa- 
per on his way back to the house. He 
went with Fag to a Cottage Grove Ave- 
nue dealer, who took the runabout in 
part trade for a touring car of supe- 
rior design. The balance was paid in 
cash. Big Scar drove home. 

“Now we’re set,” said Fay. ‘Pack 
two bags with spare clothes and shirts. 
I’m going to see that girl before night. 
I’m going to have you break down right 
at the tollgate. You can fix something 
while I’m getting acquainted with 
her.” 

“Who are you going to be?” 

“Mr. Charles Armitage, of Boston— 
looking for investments.” 

“Trouble, you mean!” 

“No. We can’t fall. I’ve over 
thirty thousand cash in a safe place. I 
can get it within one hour by a wire to 
Cragen of The Shower of Gold Café. 
There isn’t a thing to connect me with 
the Dreamwold touch. Not a thing!” 

“How about them finger prints?” 


’ 


“IT don't believe Drew looked for 
them. He saw the work was profes- 
ional and concluded there were no 


prints.” 

“You're leavin’ a lot to imagination. 
I'll go with you as a chauffeur. But, 
take it from me, pal, that dame is go- 
ing to beat you. She’s been on my 
brain ever since you spoke ov going 
down there. I warn you to b’ware ov 
the skirts. Wot happened to old John 
Where is ‘Mike the Bike?’ 
turned up ‘Canada Mack?” 


Laurie? 
Who 

The roads about Dreamwold, which 
is south and east of Chicago, were 
shady and well paved. The country- 
side, particularly in the fall of the year, 


was a prosperous one of snug-en- 
need farms and dairies. 
Fay and Big Scar, who acted as 


chauffeur and valet, quietly registered 
at the one hotel in Dreamwold. They 








stored the car in the shed back of the 
hostelry. They made themselves well 
liked by those of the villagers whom 
they met. 

It was daring work, considering the 
fact that the closed blinds of the Farm- 
ers’ Union Bank spoke eloquently of 
the prowess of The Lone Star’s elec- 
tric drill and his garnered knowledge 
concerning vaults, strong boxes, and 
combination locks. 

The money they displayed came out 
of the Farmers’ Union Bank. One old 
man, whom they passed on their rides 
about town, was J. C. Gardener, the 
ruined president of the bank. He wore 
a seedy coat and derby with a dent in 
it. He often visited Renée and her 
father at the tollgate house. 

“Take it from me,” said Big Scar 
on the fifth day after their arrival at 
Dreamwold, “it isn’t the chances we 
run staying in this burg that get my 
goat—it’s that dame at the tollgate and 
the way you’re acting. You've seen a 
lot ov skirts in your life. Why fall 
for one?” 

“This is the safest place we could 
be. Drew is probably fine-toothing 
Chicago for some trace of us. He 
would never look here for the crooks 
that turned the Farmers’ Union trick.” 


“But the dame? The one at the 
tollgate? You've had her out riding 
twice. I sits in the tonneau, with a 


‘home, James’ look on my mug, while 
she keeps piping you off. She knows 
you!” 

“T don’t believe she does.” 

She saw you the night of 
the get-away. She heard 
*then. D’ye think she’s fallen for you 
—or d’ye think it isa steer to get evi- 
dence for Triggy Drew and his bunch 
of coppers?” 

“She never recognized me. Why, 
I’m going to tie up with her some day 
—and live on the level, here in Dream- 
wold. I’ve already looked over the 
house. It’s that old homestead with 


“Sure! 


your voice 
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the gabled roof and the apple trees and 
the swing and the——” 

“Can that line o’ talk. You've got 
a record from Boston to Frisco.” 

“All the more reason I should set- 
tle down where I’m not known.” 

The big yegg despaired for his part- 
ner. He had the belief that once a 
crook, always a crook. He knew that 
Fay loved the excitement of the under- 
world. He recalled a number of 
“heavy” jobs where The Lone Star had 
shone with particular brilliancy. There 
was the Hanover tunnel robbery, the 
beating of the protection 
around the pawnbroker’s safe in West 
Philadelphia, the “summer sticker” af- 
fair at the post office in Atlanta. 

“You’d make a fine family man,” 
growled the yegg a day or so later. 
“You tie up with that big-eyed trick 
out at the tollgate, and what is going 
to happen? You'll get tired of her in 
a week. You'll have desertion added 
to your other crimes. 


Let’s beat it out 
of Dreamwold while the goin’ is good. 
Drew is liable to come any day.” 

“Can't,” said Fay without resentment. 
“T’ve got a date to see 


electric 


Renée to-night. 
class in the 


taught a 


She’s studied or 





town college. I’m going to help her 


collect tolls on the road. Her father 
called me Mr. Armitage this morning. 
I was ‘that fellow from the East’ un- 


til I brought him some good cigars. 
I’m getting on fine, Scar. 
about a big dairy farm, which I am 
contemplating buying in order to pu 
down the high cost of milk, butter, anc 
cheese in the Chicago markets. I may 
invest my bank roll in a farm of that 


[’\ e talked 





kind. You can be the foreman.” 
The big safebreaker’s snort was 
scornful. 
“I'll give you a week,” he said. “By 


that time we'll be pinched or on our 
way k to Chi, nothin’ to 
this country stuff.” 

Fay thought otherwise. 


about 


bac There’s 
The land 


Dreamwold was criss-crossed 























with narrow grass-lined lanes. The 
trees were in their autumn splendor. 
The maples showed red and yellow. 
Down these while the toll- 
gate keeper kept the gate, he walked 


lanes, 


with Renée. Her eyes were big and 
brown. Her dresses were copied from 
fashion papers. Her books were all 


the classics and poetry. Once, she con- 
fessed, she had been to Elkhart. 

“It’s a big place,” admitted Fay, who 
had prowled around London and New 
York. 

Big Scar summed up the wooing at 
the end of a week of perfect country 
weather. 

“You’re as hard as diamond-steel,” 
he said over the steering wheel of the 
touring car, while they waited for 
Renée to come out of the toll-house. 
“You’re flint, and she’s soft as plush. 
Jus’ th’ same, Chester, it’s the soft 
things in this world what are the 
stronger. Steel breaks, cast iron shat- 
ters to bits, but them twisting, smilin’ 
people are dangerous. Ain’t I seen a 
wop called ‘Angel Face? Didn’t he 
look them pink babies? 
Frisbee showed me to him. He was 
He'd killed 
five or six men in New York and two 


like one of 


in a van going to Joliet. 


or three on Halstead Street, Chi. He 
looked soft, but he was dangerous. 
Looks is only skin deep!” 

Renée, in a tam-o’-shanter and a 


warm dress, came out and interrupted 
the big yegg’s Warning. Fay helped 
her into the tonneau. 

“Drive us to that old homestead on 
the pike,” he ordered. 

The visit to the old homestead and 
the couple who were willing to sell it 
to Fay, was followed by others, wherein 
Big Scar played the réle of a silent 
chauffeur always on the verge of ex- 
ploding. 

The girl was brightly charming. She 
reminded the yegg of a bird in the act 
of being swallowed by a lean tiger cat. 
Fay frequently stopped the car on the 
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country roads, assisted Renée to alight, 
and vanished with her among the beech 
maples. 
‘heir 
presence 


conversation in Big Scar’s 
concerned investments of an 
improving nature to Dreamwold and 
its environs. Fay mentioned the dairy 
farm. Renée voted this down. He 
suggested a factory wherein autos or 
farm tractors could be manufactured. 
“Tt’s all con,” thought the safebreaker 
from his position in the tonneau. 
“What a fine line o’ talk Chester has!” 
Fay came around to the shed one 
evening. He had taken the girl out 
walking while Big Scar tightened the 
emergency brake and relined the drums 
on the rear wheels. 
“It’s settled,” said 
“T’ve got it!” 
“Wot?” growled Big Scar from be- 
neath the car. 
“A business venture that'll make 
money. One that'll keep me in Dream- 
winter. I’m going to marry 


the cracksman. 


wold all 
Renée and settle down at banking.” 

“At wot?” 

“Banking !” 

The yegg crawled from under the 
rear anxle, wiped his hands on a piece 
of waste, and stared at his partner. 
“Banking?” he. repeated  gruffly. 
“T’d think you had enough of that. 
Wot d’ye mean?” 

“Simply this—I’m going to buy old 
man Gardener’s bank shares and start 
up the Farmers’ Union.” 

“Who gave you that wild idea 
“Renée” 

“Then I’m 
happen when Triggy 
town?” 

Fay glanced at the rear of the hotel, 
where the kitchen help were sitting on 
the back porch. He smiled archly. 

“Triggy Drew won’t come to town. 
He’s been here and made his report on 
the robbery. I'll buy Gardener’s 
shares, hire a clerk or two, get a law- 
yer to straighten out the tangle, call 


99 


done! Wot’s going to 
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the old directors, and start fresh. I’ve 
over thirty thousand cash. You have 
twenty-five thousand. I can borrow 
twenty more. I’m going to be presi- 
dent. You can be night watchman.” 

“A swell watchman I’d make.” 

“You'd watch your own money.” 

Big Scar shrugged his shoulders, 
“I’m game for almost anything,” he 
said slowly. “It’s an alibi. What are 
you going to pay for Gardener’s 
shares?” 

“fat.” 

“Wot’s that?” 

“What he paid and what he lost in 
the robbery.” 

“Is that the dame’s idea?” 

"Vv es!” 

The yegg scratched his head with a 
sly motion. 

“She’s wise,” he said. 
ognized you as the one who was in 
that runabout that night. She’s trying 
to reform you by making you give the 
kale back to the bank.” 

“That’s impossible. She hasn’t said 
a word about the night when we were 
making a get-away.” 

“Leave it to her! 
So are you, Chester. I 
look out for the 
the money every time.” 

“She don’t want money. Her father 
brought her up as a little lady.” 

Big Scar dived beneath the car. 

“T’'ll finish this brake,” he said. “then 
T'll see you out front. We better talk 
over the bankin’ business. It sounds 
all right, but there may be a big rum- 
ble in it.” 

“Rumble” in the laneuage of the un- 
derworld meant being discovered or 
noticed. The safebreaker had never 
engaged in an honest business. He held 
the theory that Fay was overreaching 
himself. 

Fay explained the details of the pro- 
posed venture to his partner.- He re- 
lated his conversation with Renée’s 
father and with the girl. 


“She’s_ rec- 


She’s soft, eh? 
told you to 


skirts. They'll get 


, 


He met Gard- 
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ener, who was craftily willing to sell 
his holdings in the defunct bank at par, 
Three rural directors held the balance 
of the stock. The Farmers’ Union was 
a small institution in the days of big 
banks. 

“The trouble with you,” warned Big 
Scar, “is that they’re going to look up 
and find out you Suppose 
these hoosiers get suspicious and start 
an investigation?” 

“They can start one. I’m Armitage, 
of Boston. ‘Red’ Leary will vouch for 
me. You know Red?” 

“The con man?” 

“Yes! 
and seventeen stenographers in 
He can furnish me with any kind of 
reference. Why, he had a string of 
bucket shops from Portland, Maine, to 
San Diego.” 

“Can’t you get Gardener’s _ stock 
cheap? I want to buy cheap if my 
money goes into a jug. It’s a swell alibi, 
but there ain’t no use makin’ a sucker 
play.” 

Fay compressed his lips. “No,” he 
said; “I’m going to pay the old man 
I’m going to pay the di- 
Ve'll start with 


who are. 


He has a suite of three offices 


Soston. 


what he lost. 
rectors what they lost. 
a clean slate!” 


The old inhabitants of Dreamwold 
had two items for gossip as autumn 
changed to winter and the holiday sea- 
son approached. 

The shutters of the Farmers’ Union 
Bank had been taken down. The safe 
was repaired. The counting room, with 
its brass grilled work, showed resplend- 
ent. The president’s office was occu- 
pied by an alert-looking young man 
whose hair was prematurely gray and 
whose manners were more than pleas- 
ing. 

“Mr. Armitage, of Boston,” was on 
everybody’s tongue. 

And Mr. Armitage was not only going 
to manage the bank, with old man 
Gardener as assistant, but he was sweet 

















on Renée Plummer, the tollgate keep- 
er’s daughter. 


“New blood,” said the gossips,” takes 
all.” 
The logic of the investment appealed 


t 
to Fay. He had righted a wrong, 
established himself as a respectable citi- 
zen, and obtained a working alibi which 
was apparently police-proof. 

Big Scar attended to the auto, 
wetched the bank, and made himself 
comfortable in the old homestead where 
the two cracksmen kept bachelor quar- 
ters. Fay purchased the place for a 
sone. He intended repainting and re- 
furnishing it as a dividend 
safely spared from the bank’s 


soon as 
could be 
reserve. 

“Swell doings for two gents,” said 
the big yegg one night. “I’m kinda get- 
tin’ to like this burg. There’s a cham- 
bermaid at the hotel wot looks pretty 
good to me, and the barber-shop owner 
is going to a baseball team next 
I think I'll put up some ov my 
cush on a brush-league bunch, and 
kinda get interested in State politics.” 

“We'll go easy,” Fay said, “until 
Gardener and I get back the confidence 
of the depositors. He’s a good note- 
shaver and careful who he lends money 
to. That’s what we need in successful 
banking.” 

“He better be careful. Ain’t you got 
twenty-five grand of my cush tied up?” 

“And you've got the stock. It ought 
to be valuable some day. It takes time.” 

The old homestead where Fay and 
Big Scar were quartered had come to 
them completely furnished. There was 
a tall clock in the hall. The beds were 
four-posted, with feather ticking. The 
carpets and matting had been woven 
out of rags. The stairs creaked, and 
the attic was filled with ancient pic- 
tures and trunks. 

Fay rummaged through the house. 
He made certain changes. The front 
room and the dining room were re- 
papered. Turkish rugs were purchased. 


start 


spring. 
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The lower floor became a club for a 
few leading citizens of Dreamwold. 
They dropped in nights and played 
cards. They listened as Fay told of the 
things he intended doing for the bene- 
fit of Dreamwold. He spoke softly of 
his Ontario and other mythical invest- 
ments. He gained the confidence of 
the former directors and their friends. 
Money trickled into the bank. A stream 
followed. Gardener went out among 
the farmers and dairy men. Deposits 
increased. 

Renée became a welcome visitor at 
the house. She helped with the fig- 
ures relating to the bank and its prog- 
She went over them with Fay’s 
head bent close to her own. Big Scar 
usually drove her home to the tollgate, 
where Fay got out and talked with her 


ress. 


father—an old man who had settled 
down in contentment and rest. 
“She’s wise,” the yegg declared 


often. “That dame knows something 
about us. She got too good a look at 
you the night ov the robbery ever to 
forget. She’s stringin’ you for some 
reason, Chester.” 

“As long as we watch our steps it 
doesn’t matter if she knows or not.” 

“Them skirts always pop up before 
juries. I’d rather have ten men testify 
against me than one pretty dame.” 

“A wife can’t Fay paused. 
He shot a quizzical glance at his part- 
ner. “Well, you know what I was go- 
ing to say,” he said. “I may introduce 
you to Mrs. Armitage some day. I 
think Renée has me on probation. She’s 
certainly kept me straight. I feel the 
Wings growing.” 

“Wot does she think ov me?” 

“She never expressed- an opinion— 
adversely.” 

Big Scar beamed. “Swell doings.” 
He chuckled. “You and me are wanted 
by the police ov ten cities and about 
We've opened every 
can there is—from a white- 


We’ve 





fifty counties. 
make ov 
face Gordon to a cannon-ball. 
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souped ’em and ripped ’em with can- 
openers and put the electric arc to ’em, 
and here we are keepin’ our kale in one. 
What would happen if a bunch ov yeggs 
should come along some night and put 
the cleaner on the bank? There’s mobs 
about.” 

“That’s the point of view!” exclaimed 
The Lone Star. “It was all right to 
rob other people, but we would shout 
to the skies if somebody robbed us. 
We're learning the first principles of 
society. We've made a great step, 
Scar.” 

Gardener, acting in the capacity of 
assistant to the president, showed Fay 
a letter one morning. The bank had 
not yet opened its doors for the usual 
customers. It was exactly nine-thirty 
when Fay glanced over the old man’s 
shoulder, and then sealed his lips to a 
fighting line. He took the letter into 
his office, closed the door and sat down 
with his eyes fixed upon the bright sun- 
light which streamed over his desk. 

Drew was coming to Dreamwold. 
The detective’s letter, written on his 
agency’s paper, was brief as a prison 
sentence. Fay had no need to repeat 
reading its contents. 

Upon information gained, I think it ad- 
visable to pay a second visit to the Farmers 
Union Bank of Dreamwold and check up 
the size of the drill holes and the locality 
of the finger prints found in the vault. A 
very well-known safe robber, whereabouts 
at present unknown, can be convicted when 
found. The Washington, D. C., Bureau of 
Identification places the crime squarely up 
to this man. He is wanted in six States. Of 
course, I expect the Farmers Union and the 
Bankers’ Association to divide the expenses 
of my second visit. The charge will be 
nominal, as I wish to get this man where he 
belongs—behind.-prison bars. 

Fay showed the letter to Big Scar 
that day at noon. 

“The jig’s up!” declared the yegg. 

“T don’t think so. Drew don’t know 
me by sight. Descriptions don’t amount 
to anything. He won’t take my finger 
prints unless he suspects me.” 
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“How about the dame?” 

“T’ll answer for her. Haven’t I done 
just what she asked me—buy up all 
the stock? I’m paying old Gardener 
thirty-two dollars a week. Every- 
body’s taken care of. The bank is do- 
ing fine in the way of deposits.” 

“When will that copper arrive?” 

“You mean Drew?” 

“Sure!” 

“About to-morrow.” 

“Then we got time to put the cleaner 
on the works and blow.” 

“No! We'll You keep out 
of Drew’s sight. Take the auto to 
Elkhart for repairs. I’m going to have 
it out with him in my own office.” 

Drew, olive-eyed and sleek, arrived 
at noon the next day. Renée was in 
the bank at the time. She was talking 
to old man Gardener. 

The former president of the Farmers’ 
Union leaned through a doorway and 
greeted the detective with a cold hand. 

“How are you?” he said. “I sup- 
pose you’ve heard we’ve started up 
again after the robbery? There’s a 
good man at the head of the bank now. 
He bought us all out.” 

“T noticed it in the Banker’s Review,” 
said Drew. “Armitage is his name?” 

“Yes; Mr. Armitage, of Boston. 
Would you like to see him?” 

Drew nodded. Gardener rose, of- 
fered Renée his swivel chair, and led 
the detective to the door of the presi- 
dent’s room. Fay had this door closed. 
He already knew that Drew had entered 
the bank. The light from the window 
was so arranged, by drawn shades, as 
to place the cracksman’s face in shadow. 

“Come in,” he called cheerily as 
Gardener knocked for a second time. 

The old man opened the door, thrust 
in his head, and whispered loudly: 

“The investigator has come, Mr. 
Armitage. Would you like to see him?” 

“Yes! Let him come right in. You 
can take these credit accounts and 
verify them.” 


stick ! 














Drew entered the office, removed a 
polished derby, and thrust forth his 
card. 

“You got my letter, Mr. Armitage?” 
he asked with a shrewd glance at Fay’s 
shadowed face. 


“Oh, yes! Glad you came.’ You 
want to go through the vault? I had 
it fixed by the Gordon people. They 


sent a man down from Chicago who 
plugged—I think he plugged—the 
drill holes. Can you measure them the 
way they are?” 

Drew turned and softly closed the 
ground-glass door. He pulled up a 
chair and sat down, after laying his 
derby on Fay’s desk. 

“We won't he overheard?” he said. 

“No. It’s all right.” 

The detective extracted some papers 
from his inner coat pocket. 

“T’ve about got the man who robbed 
your bank,” he said, striking the pa- 
pers with the back of his right hand. 
“The fellow’s name is Fay—Chester 


Fay—alias The Lone Star, alias Edwin 
Letchmere. He’s wanted in London, 
Paris, New York, and San Francisco.” 


“My goodness! He must be a des- 
perate character. When—where is he?” 

“That I don’t know. He may fall 
any day in another robbery. If he does 
we'll extradite him. He hangs out in 
Chicago. I have information that he 
owns a house on the South Side. My 
men are working in that direction, Mr. 
Armitage.” 

“We bankers should band together— 


that is, codperate in running to earth 
every rascal who robs a bank. We 
should show no mercy. We should 


spare no expense. We should be like 
the government and spend ten thousand 
dollars before we let a guilty man es- 
cape.” one 

“You’re right!” 
“That’s the idea. 


declared Drew. 
Now I’ve got the de- 


scription of a man who purchased three 
blue-chip steel drills, seven-sixteenth in 
diameter, 


from a Chicago hardware 
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concern. This man was a big fellow 
with a scar. Fay had no scar. There- 
fore I want to measure the size of the 
drill holes in your vault doors. If 
they’re seven-sixteenth there were prob- 
ably two men concerned in the robbery. 





A thin fellow, gray-haired, with sharp 
features, besides the big man with a 


scar. The finger prints I photographed 
in the vault fit the Washington records 
of Chester Fay. He was arrested there 
in 1907.” 

“A remakable piece of work, Mr. 
Drew,” said Fay, moving back in the 
shadow. “Of course, I’m disappointed 
in the fact that you’ve only got the 
prints of your man—so far. But this 
bank is ready to codperate with you in 
every way in order to stamp out rob- 
bery. Mr. Gardener will show you the 
vault. Just tell him I said it would be 
all right.” 

Drew rose from the chair. He 
picked up his hat. He glanced around 
the office, which Fay had furnished 
with antique mahogany bought at Elk- 
hart. 

“Nice little place,” 
“Big improvement on the old bank, 
But, young blood——” 

“Certainly.” Fay smiled, rising and 
shaking the detective’s hand. “The 
world advances. I have found young 
men best suited in my ventures. Do 
you ever get to Boston?” 

“Sometimes. I have a branch < 
there.” 

“Buy Ontario Smelters,” 
Fay. “You'll find it listed on the ex- 
change. It’s a safe, sound investment. 
It ought to bring you in eight per cent, 
if you buy now.” 

Drew nodded . he passed out into 
the front room, Fay leaned back in 
the shadow of his office and gripped 
his palms. 

A knock sounded. The door opened 
to a crack, then wide. Renée stood 
framed in the golden light that streamed 
through the bank. Her eyes flashed a 


said the detective. 
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knowing smile. 
asked. 

“Oh, yes! Everything’s all right,” 
said Fay. “Let’s go out to lunch. ‘ My 
visitor was only a detective.” 


“Has he gone?” she 


Triggy Drew made his investigation 
of the bank vault. He measured the 
size of the drill holes with a fine-scale 
rule. He told Gardener, in departing, 
that he would be back within a week. 

The aged assistant of the president 
announced to everybody that the rob- 
bers would soon be caught. Fay closed 
the bank that night and walked with 
Renée to the toligate. 

“You heard what Gardener has been 
saying,” he said. “Do you think they 
will ever catch the bank robbers?” 

Renée thrust out her hand impul- 
sively. 

“Good night,” she whispered. ‘“Good- 
by until I come to see you to-morrow. 
I must see you about something.” 

“What is it?” 

“T’'ll tell you to-morrow 
May I come to your house?” 

“Yes—but tell me now.” 

“T can’t. I want to ask father if that 
detective was around the tollgate. He 
said he was going to Chicago; he 
didn’t go.” 

“How do you know 

“TI saw him on the street. He was 
talking to the police chief. The chief, 
Mr. Dunbar, was out here the day after 
the robbery. Father may have told 
him about seeing two men ‘in a black 
automobile at three o’ clock the night 
before. Mr. Dunbar asked me about 
the men.” 

“Did you give their description?” 

“Y—es. But it wasn’t very exact. 
I can make it so it doesn’t fit anybody 
—if you want me to.” 

Fay glanced at the closed door of the 
toll-house. 

“Do that,” he said. “Tt’ll help me a 
whole lot. It means so much to mce— 


”? 


evening. 


” 


this square game I’m playing.” 
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“Will you always play square?” 

“Tf they give me half a chance I will, 
Renée.” 

Renée went through the doorway 
without glancing back. Fay hurried to 
the old homestead. He waited for Big 


Sear. The yegg did not return that 
night. Morning came without him. 


Fay concluded, as he prepared a lonely 
breakfast, that Big Scar had wind of 
Drew’s presence in Dreamwold. In 
that event the former bank robber 
would stay away until the detective 
departed for Chicago. 

The routine work of the bank occu- 
pied Fay until noon. He had an im- 
pending sense of something about to 
happen. It was as if coils were clos- 
ing about him. The air was frosty— 
and yet he perspired. The two clerks 
moved and worked furtively. Old 
Gardener shook his head over the books, 
He finally closed them. He came into 
the office as a factory whistle blew. 

“That detective,” he said, “ain’t left 
town. He was going to.” 

“Probably has a fresh clew,” sug- 
gested Fay. 

“Ain’t no fresh clews. It’s been five 
or six months since the robbery. Ain't 
likely the robbers are around this 
town.” 

Fay got rid of Gardener by pretend- 
ing to look over some papers. He 
raised the telephone receiver and called 
for a garage in Elkhart. He tried a 
second garage. Big Scar had been there 
with the car. The yegg had stated he 
was going over to a blacksmith’s shop 
to have a leaf put in a spring. Fay got 
the number of the shop. He called 
the blacksmith on the phone. The news 
he received confirmed his suspicions. 
Big Scar had been arrested by two de- 
tectives. He had broken way from 
them while they were taking him to 
the police station. The car remained 
at the blacksmith’s. The whereabouts 
of the big yegg was unknown. 

Gripped by the menace that hung 

















over him, Fay turned from his desk 
and stared at the door which led to the 
counting room. Any second might see 
Drew coming through this door with 
handcuffs. The detective had run one 
of two crooks to earth. The yegg’s 
description, particularly the scar, had 
proved his undoing. The purchase of 
the seven-sixteenths inch drills in Chi- 
cago had been the flaw in the long line 
of crime. It was the trifle that beats 
all criminals. 

Fay considered the situation. He 
had time to empty the vault of the 
larger bills, pack them in a suit case, 
and disappear from Dreamwold and 
all that it held for him. Drew was 
probably in Elkhart running down the 
ownership of the car. The license plate 
would be an easy clew to follow. The 
description of the car would sooner or 
later be flashed throughout the State. 
It would be traced to Dreamwold, its 
ownership proved against the president 
of the Farmers’ Union Bank. 

Suddenly Fay thought of the news- 
paper ‘ad’ which Big Scar had inserted 
in a Chicago paper. It was an appli- 
cation for a job as chauffeur. What 
would be more natural than the yegg’s 
desire to come down to Dreamwold in 
that guise? There was nothing incrimi- 
nating against Armitage as yet. A 
chauffeur and watchman might be a 
rogue for an honest master. 

He found this clipping with other 
papers, which he stuffed into his breast. 
The big yegg had probably eluded the 
detectives for a time. He would, sooner 
or later, send word where he was hid- 
ing. Big Scar had many friends in the 
underworld. 

Fay left the bank and went to the 
old homestead. Renée was due at sun- 
down. Drew would, in all hkelihood, 
arrive with news concerning the car 
and growing suspicion against its 
owner. 

Fay placed a revolver in the drawer 
of the library table, lighted the lamp, 
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spread some papers before him, and 
awaited developments. 

The quiet house, the homelike fur- 
nishings, the warmth of the place, were 
all hard to lose. He wondered, as he 
waited for Renée and Drew, if the 
straight life he had led over the seven 
months since coming to Dreamwold 
would have any influence on the final 
result. 

The bank was in good shape. There 
were over a hundred thousand dollars 
on deposit. Gardener was fitted in a 
life job. The directors were more than 
satisfied with the last statement. The 
reorganization had been a good thing 
for the town and its minor industries. 

Renée arrived shortly after six. She 
removed her coat and hat in the hall- 
way. She followed Fay into the front 
room. She glanced at the papers 6n 
the desk, then at the light. 

“I’m glad you didn’t run away,” she 
said, sitting down in a corner. “Go on 
with your work.” 

“T can’t. I’ve been expecting the de- 
tective. I know what you think of me. 
It’s the turning point of my life. I 
elected to stick right here. I may be 
arrested before morning.” 

“That detective wouldn’t dare arrest’ 
you, Chester.” 

“He would! Don’t: you see he was 
looking for two men? He found one 
in Elkhart. The one he found had my 
car. He'll trace the car to me. Then, 
he’ll suspect me.” 

“T don’t believe he will. Can’t you 
show how you came to employ that 
man ?” 

Fay pulled out a drawer. His fingers 
touched the receipt for the ‘ad’ charge 
and the clipping—a request for a good, 
reliable chauffeur—which he had care- 
fully preserved from a Chicago paper. 
leaned forward reached 
She turned and pressed her 
A light step sounded 

The doorbell rang. 


Renée and 
for them. 
fingers to her lips. 


on the front porch. 
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“That’s Drew,” said Fay. “Will you 
open the door, please?” 

The detective followed the girl into 
the room. He extended a hand as Fay 
rose and leaned over the desk. 

“Well,” asked Fay coolly, “how did 
you make out with those drill measure- 
ments? I suppose that’s why you came 
back ?” 

Drew turned to Renée. “Do you 
mind leaving us alone for a minute,” 
he said. “I want to tell Mr. Armitage 
something that is very private.” 

“No!” said Fay. “This young lady 
is a good friend of mine. She wouldn't 
be here if she wasn’t. If you've got 
anything to tell me concerning the rob- 
bers, she can hear it.” 

“Oh, all right, Mr. Armitage! I have 
got considerable to say—concerning the 
robbers, or one of them. Your chauf- 
feur was probably one of the two men 
who opened the vault last fall. He got 
away from my men in Elkhart. His 
description fits the man who bought 
the drills in Chicago.” 

“Why, that’s impossible!” 

“Fact,” said Drew. “When and 
where did you employ the man?” 

“In Chicago. I have an old clipping 
and receipt here. I advertised and he 


came. I was stopping at the Blackstone 
at the time. I told him I wanted to go 
down to Dreamwold. He seemed 


pleased at that.” 

“Do you mind letting me see them?” 
The detective’s voice had lost some of 
its confidence. He glanced at Fay, read 
the clipping and receipt, then laid them 
on the table. 

“That’s a remarkable coincidence,” he 
said. “You happened to employ the 
very man that robbed the Farmers’ 
Union Bank, Mr. Armitage.” 

“Upon what do you base that assump- 
tion ?” 

“By the big scar on his cheek and his 
bushy brows. He broke an operative’s 
arm in getting away. He acted utterly 
desperate.” 








“T always thought James was a gen- 


tleman,” said Renée. “I don’t believe 
he ever robbed a bank.” 

Drew closed his lips and_ studied 
Fay. He shook his head. His hands 
rested upon the edge of the desk. He 
said slowly: 

“There is another matter, Mr. Armi- 
tage. I found a number of finger prints 
in the vault. Those prints fit the rec- 
ords of a well-known bank robber 
named Chester Fay, alias The Lone 
Star, otherwise called Edwin Letch- 
mere. Letchmere and this Big Scar, as 
he was known in the underworld, were 
pals.” 

“Well ?” 

“They always worked together. Now 
Fay may be in Dreamwold. It’s nat- 
ural that the two men were close to- 
gether. We blundered in Elkhart. The 
only way we can ever get Big Scar is 
by finding his partner. Did you ever 
see your chauffeur in conversation with 
a slim young man, who had gray hair 
—like yourself?” 

“No, I never did.” 

Drew reached into a 
pulled out a photograph. 
on the desk. 

“Photos of finger prints,” he said. 
“They match the ones I found in the 
vault. The thumb mark I found is 
quite distinct. Perhaps you would do 
me a favor?” 

“Certainly—if it don’t require too 
much money or time.” 

Drew hesitated. He tugged at a 
short bull-dog mustache. 

“I’m collecting prints of everybody 
connected with the Farmers’ Union 
Bank,” he said. “I may have been mis- 
taken in the ones I found in the vault. 
I want to check up. I have Gardener’s. 
It don’t match the thumb print I found 
on the morning after the robbery. Do 
you mind giving me yours?” 

Fay held out his hand. 

“Why, no,” he said, “if it’ll help you. 


> 


Go ahead! 


pocket and 
He laid it 
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The detective turned to Renée 
“I wonder if there is an ink pad in 
the house?” he asked. “I don’t 


to soil Mr. Armitage’s fingers unneces- 


> 


want 


sarily. 
she 


“A pad and a scrap of paper! 


exclaimed. “Why, I'll take his prints. 
Isn’t it necessary to have a scrap of 
paper?” 

“Yes. Will you help us out?” 

The girl pointed toward the library. 
“There’s a pad in there,” she said. “I 
saw it when I was looking for a volume 
of Tennyson. I'll get it.” 

She hurried through the curtains. 
Drew toyed with his watch charm, 
coughed, and shifted his weight from 
one leg to the other. Fay leaned back 
in the shadow, away from the lamp’s 
rays. He eyed the crack in the drawer 
through which the polished gleam of the 
revolver showed. 

Renée returned and laid an open blue 
pad on the desk. She added to this a 
scrap of yellow paper torn from the 
back of an old book. 

“Let me take his prints,” she said. 
“Then you can take mine, if you want 
to. I sometimes go in the vault. I 
went in there and saw all the 
when Mr. Gardener was president.” 

Drew shook his head. ‘Yours aren’t 
necessary. Just Mr. Armitage’s—as a 


” 


matter of record 


money 


Fay felt his right wrist grasped by 
Renée, who had interposed herself be- 
tween the desk and Drew. She rolled 
his fingers on the pad. “Both hands?” 
she asked the detective. 

“Yes, both hands.” 

The girl bent and pressed Fay’s fin- 
She ex- 
amined the marks, puckered her brow, 
dropped the paper, bent down gracefully 
and said to Drew: 


‘ 


ger tips on the piece of paper. 


‘Here you are!” 

Drew pocketed the finger-print rec- 
ord after glancing at it. He lifted the 
photograph of the old prints from the 
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table. He buttoned up his coat and 
turned toward the front door. 

“j’m going to see the two bank clerks 
and get their prints,” he said vaguely. 
“J may be back!” 

“Why?” asked Fay. “That won’t be 
necessary unless you get some results.” 

The detective tapped his coat with 
his hand. 

“Your record may make it neces- 
sary!” he said, striding toward the 
door. 

Kay waited until the defective’s foot- 
steps were heard going down the steps. 
A gate swung shut. The cracksman’s 
hand moved toward the drawer. He 
pulled out the revolver and eyed the 
cartridges. 

“T suppose the place is surrounded,” 
he said to Renée. “The arrest may 
come any minute. I'll have to fight my 
way out.” 

“Tt will never come.” 

“T think it will, Renée. 
prints. He'll compare them 
ones he found in the vault. 
match !” 

“They will not match, Chester. 

Fay lowered the revolver and laid it 
on the table. He glanced at the closed 
blinds and then up at the girl’s intent 
He saw a flush mount to her 

Her eyes were sanguine. 

“Chester;” she said, “you’re saved. 
Don’t you know you're saved? You 
can stay in Dreamwold—forever.” 

“How can I?” 

“Why, the prints I gave that detec- 
tive were my own. I made them when 
I went into the library. Yours are 
under the desk—where I dropped them. 
I changed them under his eyes.” 

Fay bent and searched the rug. He 
felt Renée’s hair brush his cheek. They 
reached for the scrap of paper with 
the blue finger prints. Their hands 
clasped. 


“Good little pal,” he said. “I knew 
you would be—from the first night I 
saw you at the tollgate.” 


He has my 
with the 
They'll 


9 


face. 


cheeks. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


GROWING tired of his life as an instructor in the university, Professor James Xenophon Salwick 
decides to embark on a career of crime. In his quest of adventure, he falls in with a mys- 


terious young woman of rare beauty, who generally wears a black mask over the upper part of her 
face. The girl, who wishes to be known as Madam Madcap, is apparently the head of a band of 
criminals. She informs Salwick that she wants him to get three underworld characters, “Brute” 
Wilger, “Gentleman Joe’? Marget, and “Shifty” Slade, as members of her organization. . 

Arrayed in her black mask, Madam Madcap has Salwick escort her to a large restaurant 
where there is a ¢ iret. There they meet Hamilton Brone and his friend, Wallace Melkington, 
both well-to-do men about town, and also Lionel Waldron, a private detective. Brone and Melking- 
ton are both infatuated with the mysterious Madam Madcap. One evening the fascinating young 
woman in the mask sccms inclined to give in to LBrone’s pleadings to become better acquainted 
with her, and the two leave the cabaret together in her limousine. 






CHAPTER IX, place, and would not have cared had he 
known. He began an attempt at love- 
making, and found that he was not suc- 
BAMBO’S face was inscrutable ceeding. 

@ as he held open the door of “Wait, silly, 1 
N§ the limousine for Madam Madam Madcap said. “There are win- 
Madcap and her somewhat dows in the car, and we both have repu- 


THINGS PECULIAR, 


intil we are home!” 








inebriated escort. Delighted at what he tations—of a sort.” 

fondly thought was his capture of the It was well that Hamilton Brone 
masked beauty, Hamilton Brone had _ could not see through her mask at that 
taken another drink while waiting for moment. On Madam Madcap’s coun- 


her to leave the cabaret. He had not tenance was an expression of loathing, 
spoken to Wallace Melkington again, something akin to hatred; but her voice 
but he had met Waldron and had was deep and rich, and contained no 
sneered in his face and boasted of his note to warn Hamilton Brone of what 
congest. He was aware that Waldron the future might hold for him. 
had seen him getting into the limousine. “You have been drinking entirely too 
The big negro got behind the wheel much,’ Madam Madcap told him. “To- 
and started to drive uptown. Madam morrow you probably will not be able 


Madcap watched through the rear win- to remember what my face looks like.” 

dow, and made sure that they were not “Why not remove the mask now?” 

being followed. Then she picked up  LBrone asked. 

the speaking tube and gave Sambo an “No; wait until we are home.” 

order which meant that he was to drive “And where is home?” he asked. 

south to the house far downtown. “You'll know when we get there,” 
Hamilton Brone did not notice when he replied, laughing. “Sit in the cor- 


the limousine turned, liad not noticed in ner and behave yourself until we ar- 


, 


which direction it was going in the first rive.’ 
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“How long are you going to keep me 


with you?” Lrone asked boldly. 
“Probably longer than you wish,” she 
replied. 
“It can’t be done!” 
“You couldn’t keep me longer than I 


Brone declared. 


“You'll 
away as soon as po 
had the satisfaction of 
uriosity.” 


1 1 + 
probabiy be waniing to get 


sible after you have 


seeing my face 
and satisfying you 

“There’s no danger of that!’ Brone 
said, but he remembered the remark 
afterward. 

He sat in one corner of 
eyes half closed and his breathing deep. 
He was drowsy because of the liquor 
he had taken and from the motion of 
the limousine. Since Madam Madcap 
wished it, he would wait until they had 
reached her home before continuing 
with his love-making attempts. He an- 


ticipated a delicious time—what Hamil- 
ton Brone 


the seat, his 


called a delicious time. 
Sooner or iater, he 
he won any woman he wished to win. 

Madam 
fully from the corners of 


boasted to himself, 
Madcap watched him care- 
her eyes, real- 
ized his condition, knew that he was 
upon the verge of a drunken slumber. 
Beneath the shelter of her cloak, she 
reached into thé bosom of her gown 
and removed something that glittered in 
the light. It was a tiny hypodermic 
needle, charged and ready for use. 

Again she looked at Hamilton Brone. 
Then she bent forward and clasped one 
of his wrists. She spoke in a low tone, 
and he did not reply. 


“Go to sleep,” she said. “Doze until 
we are home at and | erhaps you may be 
more scin tilla ng when you awake 

“<a mein muttered seaman 
that was unintelligible. He made an 
effort to rouse himself and failed. He 
imagined that there was a — sting 
in his wrist and he moved it languidly. 


Madam Madcap gave a sigh of relief 
and put the hypodermic needle away. 
Hamilton Brone started to totter for- 
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ward, and she thrust him back into the 
corner of the car. His head drooped; 
relaxed. Sambo drove on. 

: chaufieur did not stop 
at the curb, but turned the big limousine 
it until the 
e little door. There 
ie siopped the macuine and 
lie glanced up and 
a Moy end the >| the door 


aiiey, anc ciel Gp ned ° 
miss,’ -he an-"* 


his torm 


; a ‘ 
iilis time thc 


into the alley and rao ale ne 
car was opposite tl 
I sprang 


down. down the 





“Nc body in sight, 
nounced. 

“Let us be quick!” said Madam Mad- 
cap. ‘And be careful that nobody sees 
you, Sambo.’ : 

She sprang out and unlocked the door 
of the house. Sambo reached in and 
took the unconscious form of Hamilton 
Brone in ‘his arms. He carried him 
through the narrow hallway, while 
Madam Madcap lighted the path with 
the electric torch. Up the stairs they 
went, and to the prison room with its 
two cells. There was a couch in one 
orner of the room; Sambo stretched 
miltor 


the form of the unconscipus Ha 
Brone ‘upon it. 

“Put away the limousine and then 
hurry back,” Madcap in- 
structed. “You know what you have 


Madam 
to do.” 

Sambo darted down the stairs 
without taking the trouble to make a 
reply. Madam Madcap looked at the 
form of then turned off the 
lights, went out and locked the door, 
and walked down the stairs and to the 
The professor had arrived; he 


again 


Brone, 


parlor. 
was playing cards with Red Riley 

She stood at one end of the long 
and regarded them, her eyes glitteri 
through the slits in her mask. 
he spoke, it was not in the voic 
which t! 
tones that 





hey were accustomed, 
expressed a stern determi- 
nation. 

“T have succeeded in my first under- 
taking,” she said. “I brought Hamil 
ton Brone home with me. He is under 


the influence of a drug I gave him in 
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the limousine, and is now in the prison 
room upstairs.” 

“What a delicious adventure!” the 
professor gasped. 

“Listen carefully!” Madam Madcap 
said. “We are now ready to proceed 
with plans of which you men as yet 
Professor, you have 
\ 


know nothing. 
been yearning for action. Now you 
shall have plenty of it. You, Mr. Red 
Riley, desire to make some money. 
That desire shall be gratified.” 

“Lead me to it!” Riley said. “I’m 
sick of bein’ a press agent. I'll be get- 
tin’ stale if I don’t crack a crib or some- 
thing like that before long.” 

“You are to bring Gentleman Joe 
Marget to me to-morrow,” Madam 
Madcap said. “The professor will find 
Brute Wilger to-morrow also, and in- 
duce «him to come here. I'll tell you 
later at what hour. There is to be an- 
other man, but I’ll get him myself, and 
to-night.” 

“It’s goin’ to be a bum crowd!” Riley 
declared. 

“But it is a crowd that I must have 
—and you are to obey commands and 
ask no questions,” Madam Madcap re- 
minded him. “There'll be plenty of 
profit—remember that. There are more 
orders for you, Riley. Sambo will give 
you some clothes in half an hour or 
so, and you are to put them on and re- 
port to me here for instructions after- 
ward. Now, go ahead with your card 
game until you are needed.” 

Madam Madcap swept from the room 
and waited in the hall for Sambo, who 
soon returned from the garage. 

“You are sure that you understand?” 





she asked. 

“T sure does, miss.” 

“Here is the hypodermic needle, but 
you are not to use it on him again un- 
less it is absolutely necessary. Be sure 
that you do your work well!” 

Sambo hurried up the stairs and un- 


locked the door of the prison room. He 
snapped on the lights, and closed and 


locked the door again. Hamilton Brone 
was still stretched on the couch, still in 
the land of unconsciousness. 

It became apparent that the negro 
knew his orders and intended losing no 
time in carrying them out. He went 
*+hind a screen in another corner of 


1 
H 


the room, where there was a washstand 
and a cabinet. From the cabinet he 
took a shaving mug, and whipped up 
a lather, then he selected a razor and 
hurried back to the couch. 

Sambo made sure that Hamilton 
Brone gave no indication of returning 
consciousness. He lifted the head of 
the unconscious man and placed it in 
position at one end of the couch. Then 
he reached for the shaving brush. 

Working with great care, the negro 
shaved the hair close tothe scalp, being 
careful not to cut the skin. When he 
had finished, he put the mug and razor 
away, used a towel to remove all traces 
of his work, and looked at the head of 
the unconscious man with satisfaction. 

“Dat is a good job,” Sambo told him- 
self. ‘“I’se seen enough of ’em to 
know.” 

From the lower part of the cabinet 
he now took a bundle of clothing. Back 
at the couch again, he undressed the 
unconscious Hamilton Brone to the 
skin, and stowed his clothes away in 
the cabinet behind the screen. Then 
he began dressing him in coarse under- 
wear, following with coarse socks, a 
convict’s suit, heavy shoes. The work 
done, Sambo surveyed the victim and 
grinned. He unlocked the door of one 
of the little cells, lifted the body of 
Hamilton Brone, carried it inside, and 
placed it upon the bunk. Then Sambo 
locked the door, snapped out the lights, 
closed and locked the hall door, and 
went down the stairs. On the floor 
below he met Madam Madcap. 

“Done?” she asked. 

“Tt am all done, miss.” 

“Very well. Go to Mr. Riley’s room, 
help him, and tell him to be ready.” 











CHAPTER X. 


BRONE AWAKES. 


AMILTON BRONE seemed to be 
struggling through a valley filled 
with grotesque monsters, struggling to- 
ward a realm of safety in the distance. 
Consciousness, fighting to make itself 
known in a mind charged with the im- 
ages induced by alcohol and drugs, came 
to him slowly. 

Suddenly it conquered. Hamilton 
Brone was aware that he was awake, 
and his brain sought to record impres- 
sions and to call memory to its aid. 

fe realized that he was very weak, 
that he was bathed in perspiration, that 
he was stretched upon some sort of a 
bed, and that it was dark. He was not 
sure at first whether the darkness was 
of himself physician had 
warned him often that blindness might 
come if he did not cease his excesses. 
He closed his eyes and tried to breathe 
regularly, tried to collect his scattered 
wits and reason things out. 

Brone opened his eyes again-—and 
again he faced the darkness. Not a ray 
of light came to his vision. He strug- 
gled to sit up and finally managed it. 
For a moment, he held his head in his 
hands, and then he raised it -and tried 
to pierce the dense blackness that sur- 
rounded him. He reached for a hand- 
kerchief to wipe the perspiration from 
his face and found that he had no hip 
pocket where one should have been. 

He felt his clothing. This 
coat he had felt before, these 
baggy, stiff trousers had not come from 
his tailor. The seemed to be 
made of lead. 

He put one hand to his throbbing 
head and almost screamed. His thick, 
curly hair—which often had endeared 
him to women—was ¢ His head 
was shaved! 







alone—his 


coarse 


never 


shoes 





ne. 


Hamilton Brone began to be alarmed. 
Often, after an excess of drinking, he 
1 . . o +* 
had experienced peculiar feelings, but 
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nothing to compare with this. He felt 
the bed upon which he sat and discov- 
ered that it was made of a blanket 
stretched on a network of steel. 

Brone staggered to his feet and took 
two quick steps forward, to crash 
against steel bars. He recoiled, reached 
out his hands, grasped the bars and 
shook them. He turned to the right, 
took three steps, and crashed against 
more bars. He faced about, staggered 
forward, and met steel bars again. 

For an instant he stood still, listening, 
unable to hear a sound save his own 
heavy breathing. The quiet, the dark- 
ness seemed to be smothering him. For 
a moment he endured it and then he 
screamed! 

He stumbled against the bunk, 
crashed down upon it, sprang up and 
screamed again. He hurled himself 
against the bars that he could feel but 
could not see. He beat against them 
with his fists, pounded his head against 
them, shrieked like a soul in torment. 

A door was thrown open, a shaft of 
light entered. Hamilton Brone could 
see the shadow of a man. Then there 
came a soft click, and light flooded him 
and the space about him. 

“At it again, are you?” a hoarse voice 
cried. “Stop that noise, or I'll give you 
something to howl for! Think you can 
pull this stunt every night?” 

Weak, trembling, Hamilton 

) 


Dp 
b 


rone 
] 


sprang back a step and glared around 
him. He was in a cage—a cell. Ad 
joining it was another cell. The two 


cells were in a small room that had no 
furniture except a couch in one corner 
and a screen in another. 

He glanced down at his elothes—a 


convict’s suit. He felt of his shaved 
head again. Once more he sprang to 
the bars and looked at the man standing 
just outside. That man wore the uni- 


prison guard. 


Hamilton Brone 


form of a 


“What—what——"’ 
began gasping. 
“You stop that noise, or I'll tell the 
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warden and he'll ‘tend to you!” the 
guard said. 

Brone stared at him in amazement. 
He did not know that this was a mas- 
querade, that the guard was Red Riley, 
gangster, burglar, all-around crook. 

“What—does this mean?’ Brone 
asked. 

“It means that we’re going to have a 
little silence you, that’s all. 
Think you can howl like a fool every 
night and keep better men awake?” 

“But you—and this place——” 

“Are you ravin’ again?” Riley asked. 
Madam Madcap had given him full in- 
structions, and be rather liked the role 
he was playing and the opportunity to 
play it. Riley never had anticipated 
wearing the uniform of a prison guard. 
He did not full plans of 
Madam Madcap, or why she was insist- 
ing on this play-acting, but he was sat- 
isfied for the time being to ask no ques- 
tions. 

“Where—am I?” brone asked. 

“Why, in Westminister Abbey, old 
top!” Riley sneered. “Tryin’ a little 
comedy on me to-night, are you? Last 
night you wanted to preach a sermon.” 


” 


out of 


know the 


ep 


But I—I don’t understand—— 
“What's the big idea now? Tryin’ to 
make out you're sick and get sent to 
hospital? You'll get put in a strait- 
jacket again, that’s what you'll get!” 

He glared at- Hamilton’ Brone 
through the bars, shook his fist at him. 
Brone found his voice. 

“What does it mean?’ he 
“How long have I been here? 
where am [?” 

“A lot of fool 
wantin’,” Riley told him. “If you don’t 
know, and it'll do you any good to learn, 


I'll remark that you State’s 


asked. 


And 


information you're 


} are in 
prison, and that you've been here two 


weeks—and a devil of a two weeks it’s 
been!” 

“Prison? Two weeks °” Brone 
gasped. “I can’t understand! Why? 
What for? I—I seem to remember 
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leaving the cabaret with—with a woman 
—and that’s all.” 

“You left a cabaret with a woman, 
all right, according to the newspapers 
at the time,” Red Riley told him. “But 
that was more than three months ago,” 

“Three months? It can’t be pos- 
sible!” 

“Are you tryin’ to have a little fun 
with me?” Riley demanded. ‘Don’t re- 
member, don’t you? I guess you re- 
member, all right! And you’d better 
cool down and cut out this rough stuff, 
or there won’t be much left of you in- 
side of another two weeks. The war- 
den’s gettin’ sick of it!” 

“You lie!” Brone screeched. “This 
isn’t prison! I’ve not been here two 


weeks! I was at the restaurant to- 
night, I——” 
“Rave on!” Riley said pleasantly, 


“Your act’s good—gettin’ better every 
minute !” 

“You unlock that and let me 
out!” Brone shrieked in rage. 

“T’'ll be liable to do just that little 
thing,” Riley sneered at him through 
the bars. “Oh, yes, I'll let you out— 
help you kill off the warden and all the 
guards, if you say so! I’ve had about 
enough of your nonsense, so suppose 
you go to sleep like a nice little boy. If 
you don’t, I’m liable to give you some- 
thing to make you sleep—get me?” 

“T tell you I don’t understand this!” 
Brone cried. 


door 


“It won’t get you anything to,try that 
loss-of-memory stuff on me,” Riley 
“You should have handed that 
to the judge. But if you’ll kindly sit 
down on the south end of that bunk, 
I’ll tell you the tale of your misdeeds. I 
understand they tell kids stories to put 
them to sleep, and, believe me, we want 


said. 


you to sleep—and let other men sleep. 
Sit down, and don’t yell!’ 

Hamilton Brone sat 
and looked up at the man on the other 


1 Lele 
down weakly 


side of the bars. 

















“What—what does it mean?’ he 
asked. 

“Well, what is it that you can’t re- 
member ?” Riley countered. ‘What can 
you remember ?” 

" “T_T was at the cabaret- 

“Where you had the row with this 
Melkington man?” 

“T_J told him to mind his business, 
I think—and told Lionel Waldron the 
same. That masked 
woman—Madam Madcap! I left the 
place with her. We got into her limou- 









I remember now! 


sine.” 

“Quite a little memory you have,” 
Riley sneered. ‘Suppose you tell the 
story yourself.” 

“But there my memory 
can’t understand——” 

“You was full of booze, wasn’t you? 
Yeh! You started off in the limousine 
with that woman, old top, and you ran 
amuck before it had gone three blocks. 
You tried to strangle this Madam Mad- 
cap, and she yelled for help and the 
chauffeur stopped the car 1 

“T didn’t!” 

“Shut up! I’m tellin’ this story, and 
you wanted to hear it. I should think 
you'd want to forget it. The chauffeur 
stopped the car, I said, and tried to help 
her. You smashed him in the jaw and 
took it on the fly—mob at your heels. 
You dodged ’em and went back to the 
restaurant and walked in like you was 
as sober as a judge—some judges, that 

» 


[—]I 


stops. 





is. 
“TJ don’t remember any of it——’” 
“Shut up! You walked into that 
cabaret joint and found this Melkington 
man sittin’ 
women. 


at a table with a couple of 
You sat down at another table 
and ordered a bottle of wine from your 
private locker. that? No? 
Well, you drank the wine, accordin’ to 
the testimony, and then you picked up 
the bottle, walked over to that other 
table, and smashed this Melkington man 
across the head with it, cracking his 
skull neatly.” 


Remember 
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“I—I did that? I didn’t a 

“Shut up! You did and you know it. 
About three hundred people, more or 
less, saw you. There was some muss 
—women shriekin’ and men runnin’ 
around and all that. A nice time was 
had by all. You smashed half a dozen 
waiters before they got you down and 
sat on you and hauled you away to the 
cooler is 

Hamilton Brone, gasping, sprang to 
his feet. 

“T didn’t! I couldn’t ” he cried. 

“All right! If don’t want to 
listen to the nice little tale, why did you 

me to relate the same?” Riley 

asked. 

“Go on! What else?’ 

“Well, they hauled you to jail, as 
you know very well, and all the time 
you kept howlin’ that you’d busted 
Melkington’s head, and that you’d bust 
the head of anybody else who tried to 
cut you out with this Madam Madcap 
person. That night, Melkington slipped 
his cable.” 

“Dead? Wallace Melkington dead?” 

“And buried more than three months 
ago, you simp!” Riley told him. “That 
made it a murder charge, of course. 
You hopped into court and said that 
you'd done it and would do it again if 
the judge would only turn you loose 
and give you a chance. So we got you, 
and a sweet time we’ve had of it. 
You’ve been a ravin’ fool ever since 
you’ve been here—had to be put in this 
room in solitary. If anybody asks me, 
I’d say you’re makin’ a play to get sent 
to the insane asylum and afterward re- 
leased—and that it ain’t goin’ to work!” 

Brone clutched at the bars, his eyes 
breath coming in quick 
fear in his heart. 
1 guilty of murder?” 


round 








you 


ask 


’ 


bulging, his 
gasps, a great 
“T—TI was 
he asked. 
“You admitted it—as you know very 
There were about a hundred wit- 
nesses—you know that. Why, you 
raved about that Madam Madcap per- 


well. 
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son so much that your own wife didn’t 
even go to jail to see you.” 

“She—she deserted me!” 

“She was in a sanitarium, her nerves 
frazzled,” Riley said. “You played 
hob generally. Why a man with oodles 
of coin will run amuck and raise hades, 
is more than I can guess. With all your 
coin you could have had a hot time all 
your life. But you had to hit the booze 
and get mixed up with no-account 
women “i 

“It can’t be true!” Brone cried. “I 
don’t remember any of it!” 

“Well, you’re here, aren’t you? Isn’t 
that the answer? Don’t try any of your 
funny stuff on me! Give it to the 
prison doctor—I’m fed up on it.” 

“And ’m—in prison?” Brone gasped. 
He looked at the bars again, at the other 
little cell. 

“You certainly are in prison!” Riley 
answered. 

“For—for how—long?” 

Brone licked at his lips and waited 
for the reply. 

“From now on!” Red Riley said. 
“Forever! For life! Until death do 
you part!” 





CHAPTER XI, 
A VISIT TO SLADE. 


T? reach the domicile of Shifty Slade, 

one went down a certain alley that 
was pitch dark at night, and cluttered 
with tin cans and’ odds and ends of 
building materials, and permeated with 
an odor offensive to delicate nostrils. 

At a certain place one came to a rick- 
ety door that swung on creaking hinges. 
The door open, a person found himself 
confronted by a narrow, dark hallway, 
at the end of which was a flight of 
stairs that seldom were swept and never 
repaired. 

There was another entrance, of 
course, which fronted on the street, but 
as a usual thing Shifty Slade found the 
rear entrance better suited to his pur- 
pose. He would dodge into the dark 
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alley and reach home by the back door 
even upon occasions when there was no 
reason why he should not enter from 
the street; it seemed more appropriate 
to Shifty Slade, and was. 

Slade had a room at the top of the 
rickety stairs, and the room held noth- 
ing more than a faded rug, a bed, a 
washstand, a table, and two pine chairs, 
There were times when Shifty Slade 
was in funds, but he never used them to 
better his housing conditions. He 
would have deemed it a waste of money. 

It was one o’clock that night when 
Slade turned out the gas and got into 
bed. He had spent the evening loafing 
around resorts where his presence was 
welcomed and in making tentative plans 
for a burglary to be committed in the 
near future. 

It was a quarter past two o’clock 
when two forms slippéd into the mouth 
of the dark, evil-odored alley and went 
along it slowly, making as little noise as 
possible, stopping now and then to lis- 
ten, alert for the approach of a stranger. 
One was Madam Madcap; the other 
was Sambo. 

They reached the little door and stood 
there listening for a moment. Then 
Sambo opened it carefully, an inch at 
a time, hoping that the hinges would 
not creak too much. They slipped in- 
side, closed the door as cautiously as 
they had opened it, and went along the 
narrow hall, Sambo leading the way, 
Madam Madcap grasping the tail of his 
coat. 

It was a difficult matter to get up the 
stairs without creating a noise that 
would attract attention, but they finally 
accomplished it, and found themselves 
outside the door of Shifty Slade’s room. 
Sambo knelt and listened, and then took 
an instrument from his pocket. 

While Madam Madcap stood back 
against the opposite wall and waited 
and kept watch, Sambo went to work. 
In less than a minute he stood up and 
whispered that he had succeeded. 














“Go on!” Madam Madcap ordered 
She standing in the 
way. ened the door and went 


st : ,2 e 1 
swiftly into the ro 


remained hall- 


Sambo ope 
m, closed the door 
with his back against 


4 1 
again, and stood 





it. He could hear the deep, regular 
breathing of Shi Slade. 





There was no hesitancy on the part of 
Sambo as he stepped away from the 
wall and aj He took 
from his coat pockets an automatic pis- 
torch. He 
hand ready 


pre ached the bed. 


tol and a powerful electric 


held the former in his right 
for instant use, and } the torch 
in his left hand and at some dis 
from his Sambo had k 
to shoot at the gla 
and knew that one never 
in front of the body. 

There was a sudden blaze of light. 
The first flash revealed 
form of Shifty Slade stretched upon the 
bed, an tl | 


he held 
tance 
body. nown men 
re of an electric torch 
should be held 


Pee 
directly 
to Sambo ‘the 


d showed him that the shades 





were down at the two windows and 
that there was nothing in the room to 


fear. So Sambo waited patiently. 
In that bright glare, Shifty - ide 
slumbered soundly for a moment. Pres- 


ently he stirred and mumbled and threw 


one arm across his face as if to shut 
off the light. Then he rolled over to- 
ward it. The next instant he was 
awake, his eyes bulgin ng, the lids blink- 
ing rapidly as Sambo focused the 
stream of light directly upon them. 
Shifty Slade sat up quickly on the 
side of the bed. All he could see was a 


one edg re of it 
automatic 


circle of flame, and in 


the muzzle of an that men- 


aced him 


“What’s—the big idear’ he gasped, 
rubbing at his eyes. “Is this a pinch ?” 
Light your gas!” a voice from the 
dark commanded. “An’ don't try to do 


else if y’ ambition 


sun rise and hear de li'l’ birds 
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Light dat gas, 


Sammibo advised hin. 
man! ; 


ean 
Oniry 


Slade, now thoroughly awake, 
stood up and went to the foot of his 
The 


bed. circle of light still played 
side glance con- 
that the muzzle of the au- 
menaced. Slade reached 
into his coat pocket and took out a small 
box of matches. He went on to the wall, 
where there was a gas jet, and struck 
yne of the matches against it. He 
turned on the gas and applied the flam- 
ing match. The room was filled with a 


and a sing] 





tomatic still 


sudden yellow glare. Sambo extin- 
guished the electric torch. 


Shifty 
He 
within eight 
showing 


Slade turned around 
gigantic négro standing 
feet of him, grinning, 
two rows of even, white teeth. 
Slade gasped at the negro’s size and 
apparent strength, and he noticed par- 
enberry visitor still held the 
automatic and that it rested in 
his e080" as f he was familiar with it. 

Well, ie idea?” Slade 
wanted to know. “How’d you get in 
did you? Don’t you 
that I could send 


slowly. 


Saw a 


that the 
a 
what’ S 
here? Broke in, 
know, you big smoke, 
you to jail for this?” 
“T ain’t a bit scared,” 
him. 


told 


Sambo 


“Wh » are you? What do you 
want ?” 

“Get on your shirt and pants, man. 
Y’-all is gwine have a visitor.” 


“What's that? 

“A lady is gwine ’-all in about 
minutes, and y’-all ain’t properly 
Sambo told him. ‘Crawl into 
climb into dem pants, 


visit y 
two 


dressed,” 


dat shirt an’ 


Sambo menaced him with the re- 


volver. Slade’s weapon was hidden in 
1. drawer of the washstand, which was 
on the opposite side of the room, and 


d do nothing but obey. 
“Lady, huh he said, as he 
But what’s the big idea?’ 
will know in a 


d ressed 


“T reckon y’-all few 
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minutes. 
about,” 

Slade 

fashion and sat down on the side of the 
bed again. Sambo, still watching him, 
stepped backward to the door and 
tapped upon it gently. it was opened 
insiantly. 

Slade rubbed 
fore him stood a woinan in a long, black 
cloak. Over her face was ablack mask 
that fitted tightly, and the hood of her 
cloak covered her head. The cloak 
parted in front, and Shifty Slade saw 
a gorgeous evening gown beneath it. 

“T want you!” Madam Madcap said. 

“J—I don’t get ” Slade stam- 
mered. 

“T have 
Madcap went on. 
men selected. | 
rather than 
want no mistake made, and 
time to lose.” 


ep 


But—who are you: 





’Tain’t nothin’ 
Sambo said. 


4 
comple ted Gress 


to get scared 


: after : 
ing aiter a 


again. Be 


at his eyes 


this, 


work for you to do,’ Madam 
“You are one of the 


have come for you, 
send for you, I 
there is no 


Madam Madcap.” 


“T am known as 
Th Vs 


“Oh!” Slade wn imed. ‘You’re the 
dame that has been settin’ them crazy 
iptown, are you? I’ve been hearin’ a 


U 
lot about you lately. That moll buzzer 
who calls himself Red has been 
runnin’ around spillin’ a lot of info. 
You must have a select crowd if that 
bird perches in the middle of it.” 
“Riley is not a moll buzzer, and you 
” Madam Madcz “He is 
as there is in town 
Tell the truth, 


> 51 nary 
INiLCY 


know it! ip said. 
as good a burglar 
and he’s a good dip, too. 
even if you are enemies.” 

“Well, what do you want ?”’ 
manded. 


’ Slade de- 


“I want you,” she ‘said. 
“What’s the lay?” 
“T have picked you for my\organiza 


tion. I always pick the best men, spe- 
artists in There 
greater profits than you have 
All you have to do is obey 


their lines. 


cialists, 
will be 
ever known. 
orders.” 
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“T’m in the habit of givin’ orders 
obeyin’ them!” 

“You obeyed them until a 
ago,” she reminded him. 
obeyed or< 
old Bill Duncan gar 





few 
“You 
were with the 
all right, and 
them again.” 
company,” 


months 


lers when you 





you can obey 

“I pick my 
sneered. 

“And how are you 
she asked. “You haven’t brains enough 
to get as well as you did when 
Bill Duncan was boss. The old Duncan 
one of the cleverest and luckiest 
in the business, is turning into a crowd 
of street-corner gangsters—and there 
isn’t much money in that. You're the 
joke of the underworld. You used to 


own Slade 


getting along?” 


along 


gang, 


startle folks, and they admired your 
nerve, “ you’re not doing it now.” 
Wel 
“Tt w aa be an honor to belong io the 
Madam Madcap crowd, and that before 
another week has passed. The first sen- 
ad 


Janned and ready. 


sation 1s {| r 
will be plenty of loot. Do you want 
be in on it?” 

“T can ’tend to my own business, I 
guess.” 

“J propose using a 


couple of your 


close friends,” she went on. 
“T’ll see about that!” 

Do you think you can control them 
if | them?” she asked. “You'd 
better Slade.’ 

“What do you want me to do?” 
“Come with me to my_headquarters, 


1 
i 





want 


do as I say, Mr. 


take orders from me—and your share 
of profits,” she said. “I assure you 
that you'll be satisfied.” 

“And work in the same crowd with 


kn YW 
but 


pit ce 


Red Riley? Not if I 
crowd, 


myself!” 


“In the not neces- 


same 


] e «ly 
on the same ot work, 


ads am Madcap told him. “Riley is an 
and so are you in 
It’s a matter of business. You 


vithout being 


artist in his line 
yours. 
can both work for me 
bosom pals, you know.” 


“Well,” sneered Slade, “I suppose it’s 








a sort of compliment for you to pick 
me out this way, but 1 don’t care to 
join up.” 

Madam M: acap stepped closer to 
him and spoke in a lower tone. 

“T ay ised { havine mv rders 
I im. used tO Raving my oraers 


obeyed,” she said. “You'll do as I say, 


or you can go to jail for a twenty-year 
stretch.” 

“Don’t make me laugh.” 

“T can tip off the police in fifteen 
minutes to things that would send you 
up for life,” she said. 
low about that little matter last 
summer—t 


-the jewels that were taken 
from the eas osit box of a certain fa- 


mous actress?” she asked. “I know 
that the cops went wild on that, but I 
can put them on the right trail in five 
minutes. How about the night you 





slipped away by yourself and hit a 
young millionaire a little too hard with 
your blackjack? You took matters into 


your own hands that night, didn’t you? 
Bill Duncan did not send you on that 
job.” 

“What—what do you mean?” Slade 
gasped. 


“You know what I mean! You do as 





I say, or you'll be on your way up the 
river within forty-eight hours. Are 
you a fool? I’m offering you connec- 
tion with the cleverest gang that ever 





existed in this old town, a chance to 
1 


line your pocketbook, and you’re try- 


ing to turn it down——” 
“Because [’d have to work with Riley 


Slade said. 


‘You don’t have to be pals with them. 


and that bug who helped him fight!” 


There'll be some of your sage for 
you to pal vith. But you mus ider- 
S l ( hing ou must be ‘al ) 
I [| > a special way of attending 
to traitors, though I don’t suppose 
there’d be anv ch e of you uble 
crossing me. You've been a gang ter 
long enough to know that a man has to 


loyal to his crowd. You should 
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know all about this honor-among- 
thieves stuff, and you’d better observe 
it while you’re with me.” 

“But what’s the lay?’ Slade pers 
sisted. 

“You'll know that later. There will 
be plenty of action and money—and 
pienty of glory. Within a week, you'll 
be proud of the fact that you belong 
to Madam Madcap’s gang. Put on your 
shoes and get your hat!” 

“T don’t know anything about you!” 
Slade protested. ‘Maybe you can’t boss 
a gang. Maybe you'll make a fizzle of 
things and land all of us in stir.” 

“T have done a few things already,” 
Madam Madcap said modestly. “As 


9 





for money—— 

She reached in the bosom of her 
sown and took out the bill fold. Shifty 
Slade gasped when he saw its contents. 
He gasped again when Madam Madcap 
took out two one hundred-dollar bills 
and tossed them on the _ beside him. 





“Tust to bind the bargain,” she sug- 
gested 
Slade gulped and blinked his eyes 


ul 

Then he picked up the bills, 
] 
| 


even as Red Riley had done. 
“Wait till I get on my shoes,” he said. 


CHAPTER ‘201: 
A PROMISE OF TREACHERY. 

S! {IFTY SLADE was given a room 

in Madam Madcap’s house and 
told to make himself comfortable and 
1wait orders. For a time he sat near 
a window and tried to figure it out. It 
looked good, and yet he was not certain 
He wondered how it happened that 
Madam Madcap knew certain events of 
his past that he believed only a very few 


persons knew. He confessed to him- 
eli t he \ s just a bit afraid. 

\ fter halt . an hour, he opened the 
hall door carefully and peered out. No- 
body was in the hall, no streak of light 


came from beneath any of the other 
doors. Slade left the room and went 
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to the head of the stairs. The hall on 
the floor below was lighted dimly, and 
there seemed to be nobody about. 

Slade slipped quietly down the stairs 
to reconnoiter. He reached the lower 
hall and turned toward the rear of the 
building. There he found a door and 
stopped before it, half decided to open 
it and see the inside of thé room. He 
heard a voice behind him. 

“Am y’-all walkin’ in youh sleep?” 

Slade whirled around to find the grin- 
ning Sambo regarding him. 

“Lost youh room?” Sambo wanted to 
know. “It is upstairs, man, at de end 
ub de hall—and don’ you forget it!” 

“What is this—a jail?’ Slade de- 
manded. 

“No, sah! Dis am no jail. But I 
done s’pects you got youh ordahs to 
have a good night’s sleep and wait for 
’structions. An’ ordahs is s’posed to 
be obeyed ’round hyah!” 

“What have you got to do about it?” 
Slade de.aanded. 

“Don’ rile me, man!” Sambo advised. 
“Don’ y’-all go foh to rile me now.” 

Slade allowed himself to be piloted 
up the stairs again and he returned to 
the room that had been assigned to him. 
He locked and barricaded the door and 
went to bed. He could solve things in 
the morning, he decided. 

The following morning, acting under 
orders of Madam Madcap, Red Riley 
set forth to find Gentleman Joe Marget. 
He located him within the hour. 

“Well, I spoke to Madam Madcap 
about-you,” he said, “and she'll talk to 
you about it. Come along with me.” 

He took Marget to the house and up 
the stairs to the parlor on the second 
floor. Madam Madcap, masked, was 
sitting at the end of the long table. Her 
eyes glittered as she looked at the man 
before her. 

“So you are Gentleman Joe Marget, 
are you?” she asked. “And you wish 


to become associated with me?” 
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“That’s what I told Riley,” Marget 
replied. 

He glanced around the room, noted 
its righ furnishings, and then looked at 
Madam Madcap again. Gentleman Joe 
felt sure that she was a beauty and 
wished that she would remove her 
mask. It appeared that she had ample 
funds also. 

“T shall demand absolute loyalty,” she 
told Marget. “You understand what 
that means?” 

“T never double cross my pals,” Mar- 
get said, 

“Tt wouldn’t pay in this case!” 
Madam Madcap told him, her voice 
hard for an instant. “Very well—we'll 
try you. You'll be given a room up- 
stairs and you have nothing to do but 
await orders. Do not leave the house 
to-day or to-morrow without permis- 
sion. We have something to do to- 
morrow night, and it will prove profit- 


able. Do you understand?” 
“T guess that’s plain enough,” Marget 
said. 


“At the front of the hall upstairs you 
will find a sort of lounging room, where 
you may talk with the others, or smoke, 


or play cards. You'll find Shifty Slade 
there now.” 

Riley led Marget away, showed him 
his sleeping apartment, and then di- 
rected him to the room where Slade was 
Slade looked up and 


grinned as he entered. 


playing solitaire. 
“So she landed you, too, did she?” 
Slade asked. “What do you think of 
this stunt?” 
“It looks g od to me,” Marget con- 
fessed. 


set : 9 ons 
\\ ell, we'll sti 


x around long enough 
to see what happens,” Slade said, lower- 
ing his voice. ‘But don’t forget for a 
moment that you belong to the Siade 
gang. 

“What do you mean by that?” Mar- 
get asked. 

“We may be able to find out a few 


things and then sort of take charge our- 




















” Slade whispered. “Money isn’t 


selves, 
good when it’s split too many ways. 
79) 


Understand? 
“T’d think twice, or three times, be- 


fore I double-crossed that masked 
jane,” Marget said. 

“And remember that Red Riley and 
that boob who put up such a good fight 
are in on this,” Slade continued. “If 
we get a chance to even things up with 
them, we want to do it.” 

“I’m in favor of taking it mighty easy 
for a time,” Marget replied. ‘“\We want 
to be sure we’re right before we make 
a move.” 


“How did she land your’ Slade 
wanted to know. 

“Through Riley.” 

“So you’ve been carrying on with 
Riley, have you?” 

“Well, he’s been hinting around 


al 


) 
other 


ut this Madam Madcap, and the 
ay I met him and pumped him. 
‘*, | wanted to get wise to any- 





thing Riley and his gang were doing. 
Let me tell you this—none of Red Ri- 
ley’s gang is in on this at all—just Riley 
himself. That queer duck is called 
‘Professor,’ and what his last name is 
I don’t know. I think he’s pretty close 
to Madam Madcap. If you ask me, 
we'd better just obey orders and col- 
lect until we are sure how things are 


stacked.” 

“Maybe that is a good plan,” Slade 
admitted. “But don’t forget that you 
belong to my gang and that I’m boss.” 


The door opened again, and Sambo 
ishered in Brute Wilger. Slade and 
M 


larget 


prang to their feet in surprise, 
but their amazement was no greater 
at. 1 


than that of Then 
Sambo was thrust aside and the pro- 


it 


Wilger himself. 


fessor entered the room. 


“Ah! Quite a family gatl 


*4 ‘cc 1. 1 
said. [I understand that all you gen- 


O iering,” he 
tlemen are—er—members of the same 


club. Or is it gang? No matter!” 


Slade and Marget were upon their 
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feet and against the wall, hatred flam- 
ing in their faces. 

“Belligerent, eh?’ the professor 
asked. ‘In the existing circumstances, 
I deem it better for you to forego ani- 
mosity toward me. We had a splendid 
battle the other evening—splendid bat- 
tle. But, in a sense, we are allies now, 
and do not forget it. Personal matters 
should not work to a detriment of busi- 
ness interests,” 

“You’ve got more words than a dog 
has fleas!” Slade snarled. 

“And kindly consider that they have 
weight,” the professor said. “We are 
to work together, in a way, for common 
profit. It is true that you gentlemen do 
not belong to the same organization as 
Mr. Red Riley, for instance, but what af 
that? Madam Madcap has gathered 
the best men, and surely rival chieftains 
may bury the hatchet for a time—espe- 
cially if there is big money in it.” 

‘Money talks with me,” said Marget. 

understand that Madam Madcap 

has issued orders that you gentlemen, 
who are close friends, shall have this 
little room for yourselves. 
Mr. Riley and others you do not like 
I other quarters. 

Madam Madcap now has a housekeeper 
Meals will be served you 
here. You need not associate with Mr. 
Riley, nor with me, except during—er 
the professor went 


lounging 


personally will have 


and a cook. 


—hbusiness hours,” 
on to say. 

“Well, it may not be so bad, then,” 
Slade remarked. 

“Any time there is a—er—disposition 
to enjoy fistic combat,” the professor 
went on, “you will find me ready, pro- 
viding Madam Madcap’s interests will 
not be imperiled. I imagine she'll have 
need of you soon, and you would be 
useless to her, of course, if stretched 
upon a bed of pain.” 





“Say- -”’ Slade began. 
“AI us remember that we are 
gentlemen, and not take advantage,” the 


professor said. “I don’t mind any one 
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of you, or any two—but no more at a 
time. It is Madam Madcap’s wish that 
you make yourselves comfortable.” 

With that the professor disappeared, 
and Sambo closed the door and fol- 
lowed him. Shifty Slade motioned for 
Brute Wilger to approach, and spoke 
in low tones. 

“How did they happen to get you, 
Wilger?” he asked. 

“Well, it’s a funny thing,” Wilger 
said. “One night a short time ago I 
went out On my own, you not havin’ 
anything on, and me wantin’ coin. [ 
tried a little second-story work ’way 
uptown and got into an apartment. 
This professor bird nabbed me, it bein’ 
his home. I tried to smash him and 
make a get-away, and he handled me 
—that’s all, he just handled me.” 

“He sure can handle a man,” Slade 
admitted. 

“And that ain’t the funny part of it. 
I’ve got a line on this professor, and yet 
I ain’t. He made me take a chair and 
talk that night. He even gave me a 
sandwich, and when he was done he 
turned me loose. He asked all about 
livin’ a life of crime, and then said he’d 
decided to stop bein’ a school-teacher 
and turn crook, ’cause there was more 
coin and excitement in it.” 

“Stall!” Slade said. 

“He was playing you,” Gentleman 
Joe Marget declared. 

“He wasn’t doin’ anything of the 
kind!” Wilger declared. ‘“He’s started 
out to be a crook since, and how he got 
tangled up with this Madam Madcap 
I don’t know. O?’ course, I’ve heard the 
stuff Riley has been springin’ about 
this madam. And to-day the professor 
overhauled me down the street and in- 
formed me that he belonged to Madam 
Madcap’s crowd and had come to take 
me to her so I could belong.” 

“Well, what did you tell him?” Slade 
asked. 

“T told him I was hooked up with a 
gang already, and he said I’d come 


along just the same, and that, if I didn’t, 
he’d beat me up, and when the cops 
came tell ’em how I had tried to rob 
his apartment. I know what that bird 
can do to a man—and | came along. At 
that, I’ll say it looks good to me.” 

“It looks better every minute!” 
Shifty Slade declared. “Here are the 
three of us, that have worked together 
for years, all members of the old Dun- 
can gang. Riley is in the crowd this 
jane commands, but we can take care of 
ourselves with him and this professor, 
since there are three of us. This dame 
thinks she knows a thing or two, and 
maybe she does. It’s our lay to pretend 
to obey her orders—to really obey ’em 
at present. We'll find out all she knows 
and what she intends doin’. Later, if 
we decided to do it, we can tell her and 
the others to go to blazes and handle 
things ourselves.” 

“Better be careful tryin’ to double 
cross that jane!” Marget warned, for 
the second time. 

“T’d want to be sure we had a proper 
chance,” Wilger added. 

“Do as I tell you!” Shifty Slade com- 
manded. “Be good little boys and obey 
orders for the present, and be careful 
—all the time. We’d better stick to- 
gether as much as possible. If there’s 
any coin in this, we want it, of course. 
All of us can use a little coin, and I 
guess she’s got that, all right.” 

“IT understand something 
planned already,” Marget put in. 

“So much the better! But I’m goin’ 
to make mighty sure that it’s planned 
richt,”’ Slade answered. “I don’t walk 
into any traps, and I don’t go any place 
blindfolded. We'll just sit still and 
keep our eyes and ears open. Keep 
your hands off Riley and this professor, 
untill give the word. Better keep your 
hands off that big smoke, too. He’s the 


there’s 


o 





biggest coon in the world!” 

Standing just outside the door, 
Sambo, whose sense of hearing was ex- 
ceedingly acute, grinned when he over- 




















heard that remark. His big hands 
opened and closed as if clutching a hu- 
man throat. He turned and tiptoed 
away from the door and went to report 
to Madam Madcap. 


CHAPTER 


TAKES 


XIII. 


WALDRON THE TRAIL. 


N the second morning after Hamil- 
ton Brone left the restaurant in 
company with Madam Madcap, Lionel 
Waldron was awakened by his man 
servant at six o’clock. 

“Telephone, sir,” the man said. “I 
did my best to say that you could not 
possibly answer before ten o’clock, sir, 
knowing that you had retired thor- 
oughly exhausted, but the party insisted 
that I call you. Very important, they 
said—a lady, sir.” 

“Give her name?” 

“Mrs. Hamilton Brone, sir.” 

Waldron sprang from bed, put on 
dressing gown and slippers, and stepped 
into the next room, where there was an 
extension ,of the telephone. 

“Hello!” he cried into the transmit- 
ter. 

“Lionel? This is Elizabeth 
Pardon me for calling you at such an 
early hour, but I felt that I ought to. 
Can you come over right away ?” 

“Certainly,” Waldron said. “Is there 
anything wrong?” 

“It’s about—about Hamilton,” Eliza- 
beth Brone said. “Please come to me 
at once.” 

Waldron dressed as quickly as possi- 
ble, bolted a piece of toast, gulped some 
coffee, and hurried down to his wait- 
ing car. He supposed that Brone was 
in some sort of trouble, and that he was 
to be asked to get him out of it. He 
did not want to do it, yet did not have 
the heart to refuse. Waldron had loved 
Elizabeth Brone before she married and 
he respected her still. He could not un- 


Brone. 


derstand why she still clung to Brone, 
since she had ample funds of her own, 
gE Ds 
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and since her husband made neglecting 
her for other women a habit, and con- 
stantly belittled and humiliated her. 
There was not even a child to keep them 
together, and long before, Waldron had 
reached the conclusion that Elizabeth 
Brone really loved her husband with 
that peculiar affection that women con- 
stantly pour out toward weak, foolish 
men. 

Waldron’s chauffeur lost no time in 
getting to the address, and the detective 
found himself admitted instantly and 
conducted to the library. A glance at 
Elizabeth Brone told him that she had 
not retired the night before. There 
was fear in her face, and she had been 
weeping. 

“What is it, 
asked. 

“Tt is Hamilton,” she replied. “He 
has not been home for three nights.” 

“Perhaps he has left the city and 
neglected to let you know,” Waldron 
“There might have been some 


” 


Elizabeth?” Waldron 


said. 
business come up 

“Please, Lionel!” she said. “I know 
that you are trying to spare me, and 
it is kind of you, but we must face facts. 
Hamilton never attends to business, as 
you know—his brokers do that.” 

“Tf—if he is drinking ” Waldron 
began. 

“He drinks continually, but he does 
not neglect to come home,” Mrs. Brone 
said. “I have no illusions left where 
Hamilton is concerned, Lionel, and so 
we can drop all pretense. Moreover, I 
have heard some things recently.” 

“Well?” Waldron asked. 

“He has been infatuated with some 
masked woman who has been seen 
around the cabarets. They call her 
Madam Madcap. Some of my kind 
friends have told me, Lionel. Oh, I 
assure you I have no pride left! Three 
nights ago he left the restaurant with 
that woman, and he has not been seen 
since.” 

“T’ll confess that I saw him leave with 
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her,” Waldron said. “I had tried to 
speak to him earlier in the evening, but 
he made a scene and told me to attend 
to my own business, or something like 
that.” 

“T have tried to locate him,” Elizabeth 
Brone said. “There are some things 
that need his attention. And it seems 
that he forgot that yesterday was our 
marriage anniversary. Lionel, he has 
not been near any of his clubs, nor any 
of his usual haunts. He has not been 
seen at that restaurant again—nor has 
this Madam Madcap.” 

“What?” Waldron gasped. The last 
was news to him. 

“Now what conclusion am I to take 
from that?” she asked, her lips trem- 
bling. “He has had his—affairs be- 
fore, of course, but he never remained 
away like this. What hold has this 
woman on him? Or, has something 
else happened ?” 

“T’ll speak plainly,” Waldron said, 
“for it seems to be necessary in a case 
like this. Hamilton is no saint. His 
affairs with women are well known. 
He might have left the cabaret with that 
woman, but I do not think he would 
remain with her very long. If you'll 
allow me to say it—he is the type of 
man who ceases to love when he has 
won.” 

“I—I have known that for some 
time,” she whispered. “His affection 
for me ended about a week after our 
marriage.” 

“And so it seems peculiar that he 
would remain away so long, even if he 
is infatuated with the woman. To tell 
the truth, I have been rather suspicious 
of this Madam Madcap since her first 
appearance. There is some game be- 
hind that mask of hers.” 

“T want you to find him, Lionel 
Elizabeth Brone said. ‘He may be in 
trouble—may be detained by force. 
That creature may have accomplices, 
and they may be trying to get money 
from him. Please do your best, Lionel, 


” 
’ 





for I have a feeling of fear. If it is 
money, help him to buy himself out, 
and let us have as little scandal as pos- 
sible. I know that Hamilton Brone js 
not worthy of my respect, but I have 
not ceased to love him, and I keep tell- 
ing myself that he will settle down one 
day.” 

“T’ll do my best,” Waldron said. 

He was very thoughtful as he left 
the Brone residence and drove slowly 
downtown. He stopped at a corner, 
went into a pharmacy and consulted a 
city directory. Then he had his chauf- 
feur drive to the apartment house 
where Professor James Xenophon Sal- 
wick had rooms. 

The superintendent of the building 
was willing to impart information. 

“Professor Salwick has been gone 
for some little time,” he said. “He 
locked up his things and just took a 
suit case and bag. He came in one eve- 
ning and went right out again.” 

“Do you know where he went ?” Wal- 
dron asked. 

“No, sir. Those college men gener- 
ally go away in the summer for a time. 
I suppose he’s resting somewhere.” 

Waldron went on downtown. He 
had been told by Hamilton Brone how 
he had followed the limousine, and of 
the queer disappearance of Madam 
Madcap and the professor. Waldron 
even remembered the number of the 
big car, of which he had made a note 
some time before. Now he drove to 
the garage and called for the manager. 

“T’m Lionel Waldron, private investi- 
gator,” he said, showing his credentials. 
“You have been renting storage room 
for a big limousine. Here is the car 
number.” 

The garage manager glanced at it and 
nodded. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘There is some- 
thing funny about that car. It belongs 
to a big negro—we looked it up at first, 
thinking the car had been stolen. He 
has storage room here and pays for it 
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in advance, but the car is seldom here. 
Ihaven’t seen it for three or four days.” 

“And that is all you know about it?” 

“It is,’ the manager answered. 
“Leave your telephone number, and if 
the car comes in, I'll inform you.” 

“I’m not after the driver particu- 
larly,” Waldron said. “I just want to 
get some information from him, So 
don’t tell him a detective is on his trail, 
or anything like that. Some negroes 
frighten easily.” 

“Leave it to me,” the manager said. 
“T always like to do right by an officer.” 

Waldron visited the cabaret and had 
a talk with the manager, went to sev- 
eral clubs where Hamilton Brone held 
membership, but found no trace of his 
man. 

To Waldron’s mind the thing was 
simple. Brone, infatuated with Madam 
Madcap, had gone away with her, prob- 
ably to resort. The 
woman undoubtedly was an adventuress 
after money. Hamilton Brone would 
be returning soon, sobered and repen- 
tant, yet ready for a new adventure; it 
was the nature of the man. 

Waldron returned to his rooms, and 
his servant handed him a note. 

“A messenger brought it a short time 
ago, sir,” he said. 

A peculiar look came into Waldron’s 
face as he read. The note 
mous, written on ordinary paper. It 
was short and much to the point: 


some seaside 


was anony- 


Mr. WALpron: If you want to know what 
happened to Hamilton Brone, why not ask 
Wallace Melkington, who promised to “get 
him?” The Hudson River is an exccllent 
burial place. 

Waldron read the note a second time, 
and then put it into his pocket. Fora 
time he paced the floor, thinking. He 
had heard Melkington threaten Hamil- 
ton Brone, of course. He knew Wal- 
lace Melkington for a_hot-tempered 
youth, a man of strength who could be 
violent at times. He remembered how 
Melkington had almost killed one of 
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his best friends in college days over 
a trivial matter. He knew Melkington 
for a man who lets anger grow until he 
sees red. 

Who had written the note? 
why had it been addressed to him? 

The second question was easy to an- 
swer. Hundreds of persons were aware 
of his close companionship with the 
Brones and that he was a criminal in- 
vestigator. As for the first question— 
it was probable that the note had been 
written by somebody who knew facts, 
but did not care to give his name, fear- 
ing publicity. 

Valdron took the note from his 
pocket and looked«at it closely again. 
Paper and envelope were ordinary, such 
as could be purchased at any corner 
drug store, or of any stationery con- 
cern. The writing appeared to be that 
of an educated, cultured person, but 
whether man or woman Waldron could 
not decide. 

Once more he called for his car and 
journeyed to a club frequented by 
Melkington. He had little trouble find- 
ing his man. Melkington had been 
drinking heavily, and sat alone in a cor- 
ner in an easy-chair, puffing at a ciga- 
rette and staring at the wall before him. 

Waldron sat down beside him and 
looked him over. Melkington turned 
slowly and faced him. 

“Hello, Waldron!” he said. 

“You look lonesome,” Waldron told 
him. “Thinking out some deep and 
dark plot?” 

“You may be right, at that,” Melk- 
ington growled. 

“Seen Ham Brone lately? I under- 
stand he hasn’t been home for several 


And 


1g 


days.” 

“T don’t care if he never goes home!” 
Melkington exclaimed. “I don’t care 
if none of us ever see him again! I’m 


Hamilton Brone!” 


you are done 


—I’m done with 
“How do you mean 
with him?” 
“That’s all, Waldron—I’m just done 
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with him! No man can insult me and 
get away with it!” 

“That’s rather a rash _ statement, 
Melkington, considering the fact that 
Hamilton Brone has disappeared.” 

“Disappeared, has he?” 

“And you quarreled with him just 


before he disappeared,” Waldron 
added. 

“As if I cared!” 

“Read this,” Waldron said. He 


handed Melkington the note he had re- 
ceived. 

Melkington sat forward in his chair, 
read it slowly, and handed it back. 

“Well, going to arrest me for mur- 
dering Ham Brone?”’ he asked. “I 
don’t know what became of him and I 
don’t care! Drag the Hudson its en- 
tire distance, if you wish. Drag the 
Atlantic, if your heart is set upon it! 
See if I care!” 

“Can’t you realize, Melkington, that 
this is serious?” 

“T can’t say that I do,” Melkington 
replied. “Good riddance if something 
has happeend to Ham Brone!” 

“Don’t talk like that!” 

“Why not? I mean it!” Melkington 
declared. 

“Where “did you go the other eve- 
ning after your trouble with Hamilton 
Brone?” 

“That’s my private business, and I 
do not care to answer,’ Melkington 
said, 

“Can’t you see that it would be bet- 
ter if you did answer?” Waldron asked. 

“What business is it of yours?” 
Melkington demanded. “If Brone is 
lost, go find him, and don’t bother me 
about it. Good riddance, I say—good 
riddance!” 

“Can’t you understand that you may 
be under suspicion ?” 

“See if I care!” 
claimed. 

He reached for the drink on the lit- 
tle table at his side. The club allowed 
its members to have liquor served from 


Melkington ex- 
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Waldron, 


without another word, got up and left 


their own private stocks. 


the lounging room. In the office, he 
came face to face with a headquarters 
detective he knew. 

“Wasn't that Wallace Melkington 
you were talking to?” the headquarters 
man asked. 

“Yes,” 

“Um! I’m keeping an eye on that 
young gent.” 

“What’s the matter with Melking- 
ton?” Waldron asked. “Been stealing 
chickens ?” 

He tried to laugh, but the headquar- 
ters man pulled him to one side and 
spoke seriously. 

“Hamilton Brone has disappeared,” 
he said. “He had a quarrel with Melk- 
ington in a cabaret gs 

“T was there and heard it,” Waldron 
interrupted. “Too much wine, that is 
all.” 

“T’m not so sure. 
peared P 

“TTe’s been out of sight three days, 
It isn’t the first time cer- 





Brone has disap- 





you mean, 
tainly. Brone has a habit of disappear- 
ing. 


“Oh, we understand that, but this 
seems to be different. We understand 
Brone drove away that night with that 
masked woman who calls herself 
Madam Madcap. A couple of hours 
later he was quarreling on the street 


with his friend Melkington. <A _ club 
porter who knows them both told 
us that. About three o’clock in the 


morning Melkington drove to the wa- 
ter front and hired a rowboat. He 
took a long, thick bundle out of the 
taxicab, put it in the boat, rowed out to 
the middle of the Hudson, and dropped 
the bundle overboard. Then he rowed 
back and drove away.” 

“What?” Waldron exclaimed. 

“The bundle was large enough to be 
the body of a man the size of Hamil- 
ton Brone. We've talked to the taxi 
driver and the man who rented the 











boat—a wharf watchman. I’m just 
keeping an eye on Melkington until the 
chief decides what to do about it.” 

A horrible fear gripped Waldron’s 
heart, fear that Hamilton Brone might 
have been the victim of Melkington’s 
temper, that the scandal would be in 
the courts, that Elizabeth Brone would 
suffer more humiliation as well as be- 
reavement. 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed, trying to 
laugh again. “You people always try 
to manufacture an elephant out of a 
mouse. Brone has slipped away with 
that woman, that’s all. She hasn’t been 
seen for three days or so—hasn’t been 
near the cabaret. Doesn’t that tell the 
story? if you want to satisfy your- 
self that Brone is alive and that Melk- 
ington is no candidate for the electric 
chair, why don’t you look for this 
Madam Madcap?” 

“That’s exactly what we are doing,” 
the headquarters man replied. 


CHAPTER 
THE 
At four o’clock that afternoon Sambo 
appeared in the lounging room, 
where Slade, Marget, and Brute Wil- 
ger were playing cards, and announced 
that their presence was desired by 
Madam Madcap in the parlor on the 
floor below. They tossed their cards 
aside and followed Sambo through the 
hall, down the stairs and to the parlor, 
where Madam Madcap sat at one end 
of the long table, waiting for them. 
Red Riley and the professor were sit- 
ting near her. 

Slade snarled when he saw Riley, and 
the latter started from his chair, but 
the professor held him back. 

“As I remarked before, we must bury 
personal animosities when they threaten 
the pro- 
“Also, we are in the pres- 
ence of a lady. Be seated, gentlemen.” 
They found chairs at the foot of the 


XIV. 


PROFESSOR LIES. 


to wreck business interests,” 
fessor said. 
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table, and looked at Madam Madcap 
questioningly. She was dressed in a 
becoming suit of dark blue, but the 
close-fitting mask was‘on her face, and 
they could not guess at her features. 

“The time has come for business,” 
Madam Madcap said. “I have spent 
several weeks and considerable money 
preparing, and it is time now to begin 
collecting profits.” 

“Tf there’s to be profits, you can count 
me in,” Shifty Slade said. 

“T am not going to all this trouble 
for nothing,’ Madam Madcap told 
them. “And you men are to cease your 
silly feuds until our more important 
work is done. I can do nothing with 
a force that is divided. I do not ask 
you to shake hands and forget an ani- 
mosity that has existed for some time, 
but I do demand that you think only of 
our plans for the time being. Is that 
clear ?”’ 

“’m willin’ to bury the hatchet for a 
while if the others are,’ Shifty Slade 
said. 

“So’m I,” said Riley. 

“Then that is understood, and we 
can get down to business,’ Madam 
Madcap declared. “Kindly pay close 
attention. Each of you has his certain 
work to do. I depend entirely upon 
teamwork to accomplish results. If 
one man falters or fails, the entire ma- 
chine may go to pieces. Is that under- 
stood ?” 

They all nodded assent, and the pro- 
fessor would have engaged in a lecture 
on the value of teamwork, but Madam 
Madcap’s glittering eyes stopped him. 
we shall enter and loot the 
residence of Miss Darcan,” 
Madam Madeap continued. “It is just 
off upper Fifth Avenue. I'll give you 
l When I undertake a 
thing, I ascertain all facts that may help 
So-called criminals 
fewer mistakes and suffer less incarcer- 


“To-night 


Dorcas 


1e address later. 


would make 


me, 


ation if they would do the same. 
Knowledge is an excellent thing. Al- 
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ways know all about your ‘prospective 
victim, and then you will not be sur- 
prised and caught because some minor 
detail was overlooked. 

“Miss Doreas Darcan is a_ rich 
orphan. She has been educated abroad. 
Her father left her a large fortune, and 
she purchased the splendid house we 
are going to visit to-night, and made 
her home there. She has the usual 
number of servants; they amount to 
nothing with the exception of the but- 
ler, Jordan. 

“Jordan is a huge man who knows no 
fear. He is much attached to Dorcas 
Darcan, as he was to her father, and it 
goes without saying that he will put 
up a terrific fight. Professor, you and 
Mr. Riley will attend to Jordan.” 

“Delighted, my dear Madam Mad- 
cap!” the professor said. 

“Before we start, I shall give you a 
plan of the house, and you may be able 
to find Jordan in his bedroom and take 
care of him without too much trouble. 
I do not want this man injured at all, 
but I do want him bound and gagged 
and watched until we are done. We'll 
all be masked, of course. After Jordan 
is bound and gagged, Mr. Riley will 
stand guard over him until he receives 
the signal that we are through.” 

“IT getcha!” Riley said. 

“Leaving Mr. Riley guarding the but- 
ler, the professor will report imme- 
diately in the front hall of the lower 
floor, and there stand guard. Mr. Mar- 
get will stand guard outside the house, 
ready to signal if there promises to be 
an interruption. Mr. Wilger and Mr. 
Slade will enter the house with me and 
be under my personal command. Prior 
to this, however, they will take care 
of the chauffeur, who sleeps in a room 
in the garage.” 

“Easy!” Slade declared. 

“T shall attend to Miss Darcan my- 
self. Once inside the house, Mr. Slade 
and Mr. Wilger will assist me in taking 
care of the housekeeper, cook and two 
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maids. Then, while I am attending to 
Miss Darcan, who will be very easy to 
handle, Mr. Wilger and Mr. Slade will 
remove plate and other valuables. That 
done, we'll call Mr. Riley, and he will 
leave the butler’s room and come to us, 
and open the safe in the library, while 
all the rest of us, with the exception of 
Mr. Marget, who will be outside, watch 
to prevent a surprise.” 

“Some plan!” Riley gasped. 

“T’ll say so!” Brute Wilger admitted, 

“And what do we get?” Slade asked. 

“In the safe, there will be some 
money, of course, as a sum always is 
kept there for current expenses. There 
will be some negotiable bonds, too. I 
intend to get a string of pearls from 
Miss Darcan; I know where she keeps 
them in her boudoir, and they are said 
to be worth about twenty thousand dol- 
lats,” 

“Great Scott!’ Slade gasped. 

“Do we split even?” Marget asked. 

“T get one-third,” said Madam Mad- 
cap, “for my trouble, my leadership, 
and my expense—and I| market the stuff 
through a fence I can trust. The other 
two-thirds will be divided into equal 
parts for the professor, Mr. Riley, Mr. 
Slade, Mr. Marget, and Mr. Wilger, as 
well as Sambo. . There are six of you, 
I expect this haul to net thirty thou- 
sand dollars at least; I’ll get ten thou- 
sand, say, and each of you six men 
will receive more than three thousand 
dollars. Not bad for one evening. The 
haul may be greater, of course, or a lit- 
tle less. There are some others who 
are entitled to a part, but I'll pay them 
from my share; they are the persons 


who give me information. Is_ that 
fair?” 

“Suits me!” Slade said. 

The others merely nodded. They 


were beginning to think that it paid 
to be associated with Madam Madcap. 

“Sambo will drive me in a car,” 
Madam Madcap explained, “and will 
watch outside with Mr. Marget, being 











ready for an instant get-away. You 
men will leave here at stated times, and 
be at the scene at exactly one o’cloclc 
in the morning. We’ll meet behind the 
house, where it is dark, and enter 
through a tradesmen’s entrance at the 
rear, to which I have a duplicate key.” 

“She has thought of everything— 
everything!” the professor cried. 

“Each man will go alone,” she con- 
tinued, “and after his own manner. I 
expect all of you to reach there safely, 
and without being seen by any officer 
of the law who may know you. After 
we are done, you men will scatter and 
get back here as soon as you can. Re- 
member that this is merely a lodging 
house and that yoti have rooms here. 
A slight mistake on the part of one of 
you may wreck everything; so be care- 
ful. Each man will be furnished with 
a mask and an automatic pistol. I'll 
call you in here one at a time, when | 
am ready, and give you final instruc- 
tions. Go back, now, play cards, eat 
dinner, and wait for me to send for 
you.” 

Commencing at ten o’clock that eve- 
ning, Madam Madcap called for them 
one at a time, issued final instructions, 
and sent them on their way. Shifty 
Slade and his two men departed si- 
lently, being used to such events, and 
Red Riley said nothing. He merely 
nodded and hurried from the house; 
but it was different with the professor. 

“At last I am to commit a crime!” he 
said. “This is the reward for faithful 
service, much better than playing chap- 
eron, I assure you. There is nothing 
else I can do, Madam Madcap ?” 

“Nothing,” she said. “It will be 
enough if you do as you have been 
told.” 

The professor departed, walking 
some blocks up the and then 
boldly taking a subway express for up- 
town, Having ample time, he left the 


street 


train at Times Square and mingled 
with the theater crowds. 


He gave no 
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thought to Hamilton Brone, nor did, he 
attempt to guess what Madam Madcap 
intended doing with him. The profes- 
sor was a good soldier; he did not ask 
his superior officer to explain the im- 
pending maneuver. 

He strolled up brilliant Broadway, in- 
tending to walk the entire way to the 
Darcan residence, if he had time. He 
passed several showy restaurants, and 
finally the one where he had played es- 
cort to Madam Madcap. He remem- 
bered that Madam Madcap said he was 
to remain away from there now, and 
so he quickened his pace and hurried 
on up the street. A voice hailed him. 

“Professor Salwick!” 

The professor turned slowly, discon- 
certed by the interruption, and. found 
himself face to face with Detective 
Lionel Waldron. 

“T beg pardon?” the professor said. 

“You know me, I believe?” 

“By sight—only by sight,” the pro- 
fessor said. “You are a—er—criminal 
investigator, I believe. Ah, yes! You 
for an with Madam 
Madcap the other evening, and——” 

“And I want to speak to you about 
that same Madam Madcap,” Waldron 
said. “Perhaps you can tell me the 
story of that evening.” 

“Story?” the professor gasped. This 
was dangerous ground, he knew, and 
Madam Madcap had instructed him 
carefully in what he was to say in the 
event of meeting Waldron or any other 
who asked questions. “I fail to under- 
stand you.” 

“Where did you go? 
pened?” 

“Oh! I—I 
missed,” the professor said. 


> 


asked interview 


What hap- 
was summarily dis- 
“Tt was 
I felt rather em- 
barrassed for the moment.” 

“Now it is I who do not understand 
Waldron said. 

“Why, I was—er—fired, I believe is 
the term,” the professor declared. “It 
was a peculiar business from the start.” 


quite annoying, too. 


” 
you, 
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“And it is more peculiar now,” said 
Waldron. “You knew Hamilton 
Brone, of course ?” 

“Why, yes!” 

“He left the restaurant with Madam 
Madcap that night—and has not been 
seen since. Wallace Melkington, whom 
you also know, is even suspected of hav- 
ing killed Brone following their quar- 
rel over the woman.” 

“Bless my soul!” the professor ejacu- 
lated. 

“And I am very anxious to find this 
Madam Madcap. Perhaps she can clear 
up a point or two. Where is she?” 

“Great heavens, why ask me?” the 
professor wanted to know. “I cannot 
endure to be mixed up in any scandal. 
I should lose my place at the univer- 
sity.” 

“Surely you can tell me something 
of her,” Waldron persisted. ‘Who is 
the woman? How did you happen to 
meet her? In the face of such circum- 
stances, you can no longer keep her 
identity a secret.” 

“I know her only as Madam Mad- 
cap,” the professor said. 

“Have you ever seen her face?” 

“Certainly,” the professor said. ‘She 
is a very beautiful young lady. I shall 
relate my part in this affair, on your 
promise to save me as much as possible 
from publicity.- The remuneration of a 
college professor, as you probable know, 
is nothing stupendous. So, during the 
summer months, I do tutoring now and 
then—take odd jobs, so to speak.” 
“But, Madam Madcap——’ 


’ 


“Precisely. One day I received a 
telephone message,” the professor said, 
lying was from a 
woman, and asked me to meet her at a 
certain tearoom, I did so, and met the 
lady I now know as Madam Madcap. 
She told me what she intended doing 
—going about masked—and wished me 
She prom- 
The pay 


gracefully, “Tt 


to be her escort, at a price. 
ised to do nothing unworthy. 
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was excellent, and it was a bit of a 
lark; so I accepted.” 

“Where did you go in the 
after you left the cabaret?” 

“She usually dropped me after we 
had gone a few blocks,” the professor 
said. “And she always picked me up 
at a certain corner downtown.” 

“How about the first night Hamilton 
Brone followed you?” 

“We drove through the park,” the 
professor answered, ‘‘and got out and 
let the limousine go on. After we had 
walked about the park for a time, I 
called a taxicab for her, and she went 
away.” 

The professor thought he was doing 
very well as a liar, felt sure that he was 
speaking to Lionel Waldron in a con- 
vincing manner. 

“And where are you living now? 
What are you doing since you left the 
service of this woman?” 

“T have a room far downtown,” said 
the professor. “I am something of an 
authority in anthropology and psychol- 
ogy, and I love to study the human ani- 
mal—not the pampered sons and daugh- 
ters of the rich, but the human animal 
in all its misery.” 

“T understand. Take care of your- 
self,” Waldron told him. “Have you 
any idea why Madam Madcap dis- 
missed you? Did you know her inten- 
tions concerning Hamilton Brone?” 

“T did not. Toward the last, I began 
to fear that I was playing an unpleas- 
ant role. I deemed that she was—er— 
attempting to attract Mr. Brone, and 
that perhaps she was not the splendid 
lady I had thought at first.” 

“And you can give me no more infor- 
Where can I find you, if I 
gain?” 
essor gave him an 


limousine 


mation? 
want you 


a 
The prof 


address. 


It was the address of the room which 
he had rented downtown before mov- 
ing to Madam Madcap’s, and which he 
If Waldron investigated, 
Pro- 


still retained. 
he would find things all right. 














’ 
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fessor Salwick began to believe that he siderable time, and began walking 
had the makings of a clever master _ briskly northward. Soon he turned 


rogue within himself. eastward and cut across town, and went 
Waldron thanked him and turned up Fifth Avenue. 
away. The professor glanced at his Half a block behind, Detective Lionel 


watch, noticed that he had lost con- Waldron shadowed him carefully. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, October 7th. Do not forget that the magazine is published 
every week, and that you will not have long to wait for 
another installment of this serial. 


er 





MAXIMUM SENTENCE FOR FIRST OFFENSE 


VERY once in a while a prisoner is punished not so much for the crime 

he himself committed as for those that others before him have been guilty 

of. Sometimes an unfortunate man is chosen to serve as an example to deter 
others from following in his footsteps. 

In a recent case in New York, Frank Donnolly, twenty-two years old, was 
found guilty of having assisted in a holdup in which only forty-one dollars was 
obtained. A plea for mercy was made by the young man’s counsel, on the 
ground that it was Donnolly’s first offense; but the judge sentenced him to from 
ten to twenty years’ imprisonment in Sing Sing. In denying the plea for leniency 
the judge said: 

“Such crimes as this man has been convicted of are too common in this city, and an 
example must be made. Even though it is his first offense I am going to give him the 
maximum penalty.” 


— 














HAS WORSE LUCK THAN “THUBWAY THAM” 

HUBWAY THAM,” the clever little pickpocket of Mr. McCulley’s invention, 

would probably say that it served “Immune Mickey” Franks right for doing 

his work on a street car. True it is that Immune Mickey, a famous “dip” of 

Chicago, Illinois, made a fatal blunder, if the police reports of what happened 
are correct. 

Immune Mickey was riding in a street car with two of his pals. In the 
same car was James Stone, a Y. M. C. A. worker, who suddenly felt some one 
remove his wallet from his pocket. Stone gave the alarm, and several persons 
immediately rushed toward the rear entrance of the car. Among them was 
Mickey. 

At that moment a patrolman in civilian clothes entered the car and felt a 
wallet being forcibly deposited in his pocket. Immune Mickey, it seemed to the 
policeman, was the man who had placed it there. 

The pickpocket’s associates beat a hasty retreat and escaped, but Mickey was 
not so lucky. He was escorted by the guardian of the law to a police station, 
where he protested his innocence and declared that he had never been arrested 
before. His identity as a well-known dip was, however, soon established. 
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7 Ronald Oliphant 


Author of ‘‘Her Burglar Boy,’’ etc. 


OT guilty!” 

The hush that fell over 
the crowded courtroom at the 
words was broken by a harsh, 

mocking laugh. Instantly the presiding 
judge rapped for order and commanded 
attendants to eject the disturber. 

Kenneth Lowe, the man whose fate 
had hung in the balance up to that mo- 
ment, knew who had laughed, even 
though the court officers failed to find 
the man. He knew that it was Cardi- 
gan, the detective whose evidence had 
been the district attorney’s most effec- 
tive weapon in the trial just brought to 
a close. 

“Not guilty!” 

The business of the court went on 
in a monotonous rumble, but the phrase 
continued to ring in Kenneth Lowe’s 
ears, forming a rythmic couplet and re- 
peating itself over and over in his 
numbed brain. Lawyers, spectators, re- 
porters, jurymen and others crowded 
around to congratulate him. He re- 
ceived and answered their well-meant 
expressions mechanically. 

Then there was the meeting with 
Grace Pelham, his who had 
stood by him loyally throughout the 
darkest moments of the trial, constantly 
asserting her faith in his innocence— 
in fact, in his incapability of the hein- 
ous crime with which he was charged 
—the robbery of eight thousand dollars 
from the safe of his firm and the mur- 
der of the old cashier. 


fiancée, 





His acquittal was a remarkable legal 
victory for big, ponderous, deep-voiced 
John Houten, the famous criminal law- 
yer. And so the words, “Not guilty!” 
brought a glow of triumph to his soul 
as the final formalities of his release 
were arranged. 

During the trial he had frequently 
been worried over the outcome; his 
faith in Houten had occasionally wa- 
vered. Things had looked black for 
him more than once. Detective Cardi- 
gan the man whose _ testimony 
weighed most strongly against him. 
There seemed to be a vindictiveness, 
a personal animus in the tall, gaunt- 
faced sleuth’s conduct of the investiga- 
tion. Apparently he was anxious to 
fasten the guilt on Lowe. Fires of 
hate glowed in his deep-set dark eyes 
whenever his gaze rested on the pris- 
oner in the course of cross-examination. 
His voice, as he presented his discov- 
eries, was harsh, rasping, almost sneer- 


was 


ing in tone. 

Cardigan had built up an ingenious 
structure of cfrcumstantial evidence to 
prove that the robbery of eight thou- 
sand dollars from Finkler & Co.’s safe 
and the shooting of the cashier could 
not have been the work of an outside 
assassin and that Lowe must have been 
the guilty one. 

The cashier, an old employee named 
Terriss, had been working late on the 
night of the crime, and Lowe had stayed 
down to help him. Lowe had gone 











home at nine o’clock. He reached his 
boarding house uptown at nine thirty- 
five. This was attested to by his land- 
lady and two other roomers who saw 
him at that hour. 

In the morning Terriss was found 
shot to death, lying in front of the still 
open safe, from which eight thousand 
dollars in bills of small denominations 
—fives, tens and twenties—had been re- 
moved. His wrist watch was broken 
by his fall, the hands pointing to five 
minutes past eleven. Near his body lay 
a revolver which was identified as that 
belonging to Shorty McTurk, a more 
or less notorious desperado. There was 
no case against McTurk, however, as 
he was in jail at the time, and claimed 
that he had lost the weapon in question. 
No trace of the missing money could 
be found either in room or 
among any of McTurk’s pals. 

Lowe stated that he had left the 
cashier to clean up a few items of work 
and close the safe at nine o’clock. He 
inferred that a burglar must have en- 
tered and committed the murder and 
robbery some time after his departure. 
Old Terriss was a faithful soul who 
would think nothing of staying as late 
as eleven o’clock if he thought his em- 
ployers’ interests demanded it. 

The case against Lowe was purely 
circumstantial. The prosecution had 
tried to prove that his finger prints were 
on Terriss’ wrist watch, showing that 
he had set the hands ahead. Lowe’s 
attorney had easily disposed of this 
argument. 
only 


Lowe’s 


He showed that there was 
a, partial blurred finger print, 
which might have come from any one 
of several digits. The revolver revealed 
only the marks of its owner’s fingers, 
yet had a perfect alibi. It was impos- 
sible for him to have had anything to 
do with that particular crime. 

The defense was ably conducted and 
succeeded once or twice in discrediting 
the evidence of detectives employed 
by the prosecution, Cardigan had been 
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the district attorney’s trump card. All 
Lawyer Houten’s bulldozing and badg- 
ering had failed to shake him on the 
essential points of his testimony. He 
had found an old-clothing dealer who 
claimed to have sold Lowe a cap on the 
evening preceding the murder, and the 
identical cap had been found thrust 
down a sewer opening on the corner 
nearest the office of Finkler & Co. 
However, when Houten got the cloth- 
ing dealer on the stand, he confused the 
man so utterly that his testimony was 
unconvincing and practically worthless. 

In like manner, when Cardigan at- 
tempted to demonstrate that the vic- 
tim’s hand had been lifted and dropped 
after he had fallen, so as to break the 
face of the wrist watch, Houten let him 
down easily on cross-examination, but 
in his address to the jury he waxed 
sarcastically eloquent over the point 
and raised several laughs at the ex- 
pense of the “reincarnation of Sherlock 
Holmes, Monsieur Lecog, and Hawk- 
shaw,” as he dubbed the detective. 

Oh, well, it was all over now. The 
Not guilty,” and Kenneth 
Lowe walked out of court a free man. 

He went to his old boarding house, 
where most of his effects were still kept. 
Every one congratulated him and ex- 
pressed confidence in his innocence. He 
spent that evening with his fiancée. Her 
manner and that of her parents left 
nothing to be desired. 

Mr. Pelham, looking over his glasses 
and his long nose with an air of infinite 
wisdom, expressed himself for the 
family. 

“Why, Kenneth, my boy,” he said, 
‘you know we never would have be- 
lieved you guilty—even if the jury had 
convicted you. We've always had faith 
in you. Why, you simply couldn’t have 
done such a thing. It’s not in you. 
You’re not capable of a murder!” 

Kenneth was touched by the fine loy- 
alty of his prospective father-in-law ; 
just as he had been moved during the 


verdict was “ 


‘ 
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day, when he had called on Amos Fin- 
kler, vice president and general manager 
of Finkler & Co. That gentleman had 
expressed the fullest confidence in his 
innocence and had promised to give him 
a chance at the very next suitable va- 
cancy that should occur, in case he had 
not found a congenial position in the 
meantime; his place at the office had 
been filled by a married man with a 
large family dependent upon him. Mr. 
Finkler offered all possible assistance 
in the way of recommendations and 
references. Obviously he was in com- 
plete agreement with the verdict of the 
jury. 

After leaving the Pelham residence 
Lowe went to spend the night at his 
old boarding house. It was about half 
past eleven when he entered the front 
door. There was a dim light burning 
in the hall, and he discerned a yellow 
envelope lying on the small table beside 
the hat rack. Almost mechanically he 
glanced at the superscription. He 
hardly thought it possible that it could 
be for him; yet it was—and a telegram, 
too. 

He tore it open and read: 
your hide, 

will win 


IGAN 


The lawyers managed to sav 
but you’re guilty as hell. Justic« 
yet. CARI 

Slowly, with legs that trembled and 
feet that stumbled at every step in spite 
of his convulsive clutch on the banisters, 
Kenneth mounted to his room, lit the 
and read the telegram over again 
Then he let it drop from 


gas 
and again. 
his nerveless fingers to the floor. He 
approached the mirror on his dressing 
table and scrutinized his reflected fea- 
tures long and earnestly. 
Many lines had 
on his face since his arrest. 
dict had done a little to 
out, but this telegram, 
threatening, sinister announcement, em- 
phasized their haggard ugliness. 
Kenneth Lowe was not an old man. 
Actually he was thirty-three. At that 


wreathed themselves 
The ver- 
smooth them 


now with its 
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moment he might have been sixty, so 
gaunt and careworn did he appear. His 
face was thin and his hair of that light 
cendré tint which shows gray only very 
late in life. His forehead was traversed 
by large veins and there were deep hol- 
lows at his temples. Heavy lines sur- 
rounded his eyes, which were light blue 
in color and of rather faded appearance, 
All in all, he was not a prepossessing 
man. His complexion, normally clear 
and showing a modicum of tan, was 
now pallid from his long sojourn in 
prison and from the sickening fear that 
the telegram had caused to enter his 
soul, 

With shaking hands Lowe rummaged 
through the drawer of his dressing table. 
He hoped that what he sought had not 
removed in his absence. He 


handkerchiefs 


been 
turned over 
neckties, socks and other articles of ap- 


collars, ; 
parel. 

At last he drew out the thing he was 
looking for—a little round pill box. 
He opened it and took out two pellets. 
They were the remains of a morphine 
prescription that had been given to him 
during an illness some time back. They 
would insure a night’s Lowe did 
hat he could face the horrors 
after the ordeals of the 


rest. 
not feel t 
»f insomnia 
day. 
“Not guilty!” 
Even in his sleep the words pursued 
him, but now there was no hint of tri- 


ol 


umph in them, no suggestion of re- 
stored peace and freedom. There was 
always the ensuing snarl of Cardigan’s 
sardonic laughter. The words’ seemed 
to be yelled at him in derisive tones by 
jeering phantom They were 
taunts of unutterable satiric fury hurled 
at him by fiends that now shrieked, now 


voices, 


Ae 
whispered. 


= 
walking 


that he was 
along a corridor that appeared to be 


. i 
He dreamed 


one of an interminable series of con- 
necting corridors,:- and that hideously 
contorted faces leered at him around 
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corners at every turn, sometimes yell- 
ing savagely, and again using the soft- 
est tones, yet always with the same hate- 
ful irony of accent on the first word. 

“Not guilty!” 

It was a night of torture. In his 
prison-cell days Lowe had never ex- 
perienced anything like this. He had 
lived in hope, been buoyed up by con- 
fidence in his lawyer’s ability to secure 
his acquittal. Now that his freedom 
was won, something seemed to have 
gone wrong. He could not understand 
it. The time to have worried was while 
he was still in the grip of the law, while 
the shadow of the electric chair still 
hung over him. 

He awoke unrefreshed, a prey to 
moody thoughts. Perhaps the excite- 
ment of the trial had stimulated him, he 
reflected. Now he was the victim of 
a black reaction. His morphine- 
drugged sleep had not helped matters. 
He was in a state of despondency, 
bordering on melancholia. 


Thanks to the interest of Amos Fin- 
kler, it was not long before Lowe suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a fairly good posi- 
tion with an importing firm. Some- 
times he slept well at night, sometimes 
he had the terrible dream of the corri- 
dors and the haunting, leering faces 
and the voices that alternately yelled 
and whispered. 

Detective Cardigan made no move. 
Apparently his telegram was mere bluff. 
He did not seem to be working on 
Lowe’s case at all. It would have 
been waste of time, anyhow, for Lowe 
was acquitted and could not be retried. 

About the time he secured his new 
position Lowe moved to the Grayside 
Hotel. It was an unpretentious, rather 
second-rate place, yet clean and com- 
fortable. A peculiar thing about 
Lowe’s taking up his residence there 
was the fact that the window of his 
room afforded a view into the offices 
of Finkler & Co., his old employers. 
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He could make out the desks nearest 
the window, the wooden railing that 
separated the executives from the 
clerks and underlings, and just a 
glimpse of the caged inclosure where 
the cashier was installed, the place 
where he himself had been working on 
the fatal night of Terriss’ death. 

Before leaving his boarding house he 
had visited the old-fashioned parlor and 
shut himself in for about fifteen min- 
utes. During that time he had opened 
up the lower panel of the venerable 
piano that ornamented the room and 
had taken from the space there an ob- 
long package that gave forth an un- 
mistakably crisp rustling sound. It 
had been an elementary hiding place 
for his loot—so simple that the detec- 
tives had never thought of looking 
there—and absolutely safe. 

The piano was an utterly useless, 
wheezy heirloom of the landlady’s. No 
one ever played on it; yet the worthy 
proprietress of the establishment would 
as soon have thought-.of parting with 
her right arm as with this hallowed, 
erstwhile musical instrument. It had 
formed an ideal cache for the eight 
thousand dollars Lowe had stolen from 
his employers on the night of Terriss’ 
murder. 

Everything had played into his hands. 
had favored him to a 
remarkable degree. As the climax of 
his good fortune, the law had declared 
him not guilty. 

But that was just the trouble. He 
was guilty. That was why his sleep 
was troubled at night. That was why 
the words continually rang in his ears 
with a sinister, malignant, mocking res- 
onance. That was why some inward 
urge caused him to move to a room 
whence he could command a view of the 
scene of his crime. The place held a 
curious fascination for him. Night 
after night he would sit at his casement 
gazing out across the chasm between 
the hotel and the office building, his 


Circumstances 
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eyes intent on the windows of the Fin- 
kler concern. He kept late hours, too. 
Often it was after two o’clock before 
he turned into bed. 

As the weeks rolled on he grew more 
haggard and morose than ever. He be- 
gan to neglect Grace Pelham. Finally, 
in a heart-bréaking interview, he gave 
her her freedom. 

He could not make any use of his ill- 
gotten money. Safety lay in keeping 
it hidden. The display of any large 
sum would be tantamount to a confes- 
sion of his guilt. The thing tortured 
him, racked his nerves till they shrieked, 
wrote ever-deepening furrows in his 
cheeks and forehead. He must do 
something to satisfy the clamorings of 
this power—this driving force within 
him. 

One day the vice president of Fin- 
kler & Co. received an oblong package 
wrapped in paper that was practically 
impossible to trace or identify, and ad- 
dressed in typewriting by some one who 
—according to the experts who were 
called in—had typed the superscription 
and the brief note inclosed, with one 
finger, presumably with the idea of con- 
cealing any individual mannerisms that 
his typing might reveal. 

The message 
money read: 


accompanying the 


A thief makes restitution. 


That night Lowe slept soundly. No 
visions of corridors, with leering faces 
grinning around corners, came to him. 
No phantom voices assaulted his ears 
with their sardonic fury. He had 
obeyed the law within, and, in acknowl- 
edgment of his surrender to its man- 
date, it was giving him a temporary re- 
spite. 

Two more peaceful nights followed. 
Then the dream of the corridors came 
again and the eternal cry, “Not guilty!” 
now screamed, now whispered, mocked 
and harried him throughout his hours 
of troubled sleep. 
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Again he took to his long vigils at 
the window. Hour after hour his gaze 
would be concentrated on the offices of 
Finkler & Co., the scene of his crime. 
Again and again the episodes of that 
fatal night flashed across his mind with 
the clearness and vividness of a well- 
directed moving picture. 

He had been in luck throughout. He 
had played a game in which he got all 
the He had happened to be 
walking along the street where Shorty 
McTurk, pursued by the police, had 
dropped his revolver. He had pre- 
served the weapon carefully so as to 
leave Shorty’s finger marks on it, and 
not to make any prints of his own. A 
few nights later he had found his long- 
sought opportunity to make a_ good- 
seized haul from the safe. He had 
left Terriss at about half past eight, 
but had returned disguised by the cap 
he had purchased from the second-hand 
clothing dealer, and by a mask which 
later he had thrown away and which 
was not found by the police. He had 
not meant to kill the old man, merely 
to frighten him. But Terriss had been 
strong and stubborn. He had strug- 
gled to gain possession of the weapon. 
Lowe had been forced to fire or else 
be identified, arrested, and eternally dis- 


breaks. 


graced. 

He had—as Cardigan had tried to 
prove—set the hands of his victim’s 
wrist watch ahead, then broken it by 
lifting and dropping the limp arm. But 
here again his almost uncanny luck had 
stood him in good stead. His lawyer 
had weakened the detective’s testimony 
so that it carried little, if any, weight 
with the jury. 

No one had heard the shot. 
had made his get-away with the money, 
and the body of the cashier had not 
been found till morning. If it were 
not for the insistent drumming and 
pounding and reiterating of those hell- 
ish words in his brain, in his ears, in 
every nerve and fiber of him- 


Lowe 
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” 


“Not guilty ! 

He leaned far out of his window and 
listened to the night voice of the big 
city. The dull hum from thousands of 
hives of human industry came to his 
ears. It was nearly one o’clock, but still 
there were myriad toilers whose labor 
at that hour was necessary to keep the 
wheels of traffic and industry awhirl. 
Lowe had often listened to these con- 
glomerate sounds, but they had been 
empty and meaningless. They had re- 
minded him of the confused murmur 
that had come to his ears when, as a 
child, he had held a conch to his ear. 

Suddenly he gave a start. A ray of 
light cut across his vision. He rubbed 
his eyes and looked again. Yes; it was 
a battery torch flashing in the offices of 
the Finkler’s opposite. 

In that moment the great murmuring 
voice became articulate; and again the 
mighty force that had compelled him 
to return the stolen money urged him 
to action, to get back to the scene of 
his crime. 

“Not guilty! Not guilty!” 

A million fiends taunted him; a mil- 
lion hard-featured Cardigans laughed 
bitterly over the words. 

Lowe drew down the sash of his win- 
dow, turned and rushed out of his room. 
He was on the ninth floor, yet he did not 
wait for the elevator. Instead he took 
the stairs at breakneck speed, dashed 
across the deserted lobby and out into 
the street. 

Without slackening his pace he cut 
around the corner and into the street 
where Finkler & Co.'s offices were situ- 
ated. He knew a private employees’ 
entrance that could be opened by a se- 
cret spring lock without a key, by one 
who knew the trick. He ran to this 
door, manipulated the catch, and made 
his way up the back stairway leading 
to the main office. 

His movements were noiseless, yet in- 
credibly swift. He knew the ground 
so well. Every loose board was charted 
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in his mind. A grating metallic sound 
came to his ears. By the dim light from 
the windows, and the occasional flash 
from the nocturnal visitor’s electric 
torch, he could discern the bulk of three 
forms huddled against the safe in the 
cashier’s cage. They were working 
with an iron bar in an effort to pry off 
the door. It was an old-fashioned safe 
and probably would yield to this method 
of attack after a while. 

Lowe had no definite plan of action. 
All his moves in the game thus far had 
been made mechanically, at the behest 
of the inner power that was driving him 
on. Now he paused for a moment to 
think. Of a sudden it occurred to him 
that he was unarmed. Single-handed, 
he could not expect to cope successfully 
with the three burglars before him. He 
must summon help. But how? 

He could not cry out without reveal- 
ing his presence. In any case there 
might not be an officer within earshot. 

The telephone! 

Noiselessly he crossed the office to 
the switchboard. It was locked up. 
Then he recollected that a phone in the 
near-by booth connected directly with 
central. 

The booth door creaked as he opened 
it. Instantly the efforts of the men with 
the jimmy ceased. He knew they were 
straining their ears. They were men 
of keen sense perceptions, trained lis- 
teners. If they did not know already 
whence the sound had come they would 
find out in another few seconds. No 
matter what his next move, further at- 
tempt at concealment was futile. He 
lifted the receiver from the hook and 
waited for central to answer. 

A muttered curse came to his ears. 
He heard footsteps approaching. 

“Number, please!’ came the clear, 
crisp voice of the phone girl. 

“Finkler & Co.’s on Braham Street. 
The police—quick!” he managed to 


gasp. 
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He was holding the door of the booth 
shut with his right hand while he 
grasped the telephone receiver with his 
left. Before he had half finished his 
hurried plea into the instrument, the 
flash light played its white ray through 
the glass and an evil face glared in at 
him. Then he saw the gleam of a re- 
volver barrel. 

There was a crashing report, a tin- 
kle of shattered glass, a sudden sharp 
shock—then blackness ! 


There were no more dreams of cor- 
ridors, no more leering fiends, no more 
voices, either loud or soft, for Kenneth 
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Lowe. The papers of the following 
day called him a hero. 

Detective Cardigan knew better; but 
he said nothing. He figured that 
Lowe’s death evened the score with jus- 
tice. His next job was to convict the 
latest slayer—not such a difficult task, 
seeing that the man was caught almost 
red-handed. 

Cardigan felt satisfied. His prophecy 
had come true without any effort on his 
part. Call it Nemesis, retribution, 
fate—what you will—the law within 
Kenneth Lowe’s soul had meted out the 
penalty which his deed demanded and 
the man-made code had withheld. 


BURGLARS MAKE THEIR OWN TOOLS 


[XN order that the tools they use in their work may be just 
and be procured with the least danger of discovery, 


what they require, 
some criminals are 


making the implements themselves or choosing one competent pal to turn out 


any special article they need. 


Harry Rubinstein, a blacksmith, held such a position, the police say, in a 


gang of safe burglars recently arrested in New York. 


“ 


Can openers” fashioned 


by Rubinstein for his associates, Harry Mevers and Harry Solfransky, are de- 
clared to have been the instruments employed in forcing four safes, the looting 
of which is laid to these men. 


—  T 





HAWAIIAN COURT AIDS CHINESE ORPHAN 
PICKED up in the streets of Honolulu, homeless and forlorn, Ah Tuck, a 
seven-year-old Chinese boy, owes his changed fortune to the good services 
of the Hawaiian police and courts, 

A probation officer assigned to locate, if possible, Ah Tuck’s relatives, found 
that the boy’s father had died, but before his demise had made a will leaving 
his son and five hundred dollars to the boy’s uncle. Then the uncle died, passing 
Ah Tuck and fifteen hundred dollars over to another uncle. This man also 
shortly went to the Great Beyond, but not before he had set aside five hundred 
dollars more for the boy’s upbringing. Ah Tuck had no other surviving relative, 
so he became heir to the two thousand dollars. The care of the boy devolved 
upon an unscrupulous stranger, who took possession of the money, but turned 
little Ah Tuck out upon the streets to shift for himself. 

Not only was the robber of the child arrested and the money recovered, but 
one of the judges of the court bestirred himself to find a congenial home for 
the orphan. He interested a wealthy Chinese woman in the lad, and she adopted 
him, so Ah Tuck’s future now looks rosy. 





JepeMeatous 


6&4 Harold de Polo 


ERVY MEADOWS? Sure, I 
know him. An’ say, kid, 
where do you get that stuff 
bein’ a 
It’s a lotta bunk, 
see—a lotta bunk! I’ve hit every cir- 
cuit in the old U. S. A.—an’ J’m the 
guy that injected the con in confidence! 
Nervy Meadows? That bird, heh? 
Lemme slip you an earful about the 
first time him an’ me crosses swords. 

It was the old prehistoric 
days—you know, when you could name 
your brand at two bits a pair. Things 
were breakin’ la merry an’ bright 
for me, see r ia just sold a lotta pretty 
gold-embroidered stock up the State 
a way, an’ I hit the one an’ only burg 
—an’ the one an’ only-part of it—with 
a cold‘coupla thousand in the jeans. 
I ambles around the white lights for a 
week, just sorta exercisin’ my elbow 
an’ lookin’ things I'm in no 
hurry for business, an’ I’ve decided to 
be particular. I’m gonna tackle only 
the big stuff—a/so the easy stuff! 

Don’t doubt my veracity, bo, when 
I say I struck it. 
them big dance halls that was edifyin’ 
or pollutin’ the old district at 
however you wanna look at it. I takes 
a.slant at the old bunch, an’ see them 
sittin’ there lookin’ for a sucker. An’ 
also, take it from me, one soon arrives. 
He’s one o’ them 
usta see in the old days, with them trick 
togs an’ a band on his hat—an’ he sure 
I0E ps 





. 


him smoother 


am? 


about 


article than |] 


back in 


kink 


over. 


I drifts into one o’ 


the time, 


‘rah-rah’ boys you 


was livin’ up to the ‘rep’ of a’ inmate 
of a learnin’ institution out on a spree. 
He has a bear of a bun on—his legs 
is crossin’ an’ so is the words of his 
merry song—an’ he stands there swayin’ 
an’ lampin’ the multitude! 

He looks just hungry for compan- 
ionship. He again squints his eye over 
the assemblage, an’ he finally rests it 
was 


on me. Up he navigates—an’ it 


tormy weather—an’ takes a grip 


some 
on my table. 
“Steady, there, Clarrie,” I tells him. 
“[’m constitutionally 
seein’ red-eye needlessly spilled!” 
“Zat so? dear,” he 
tles, helpin’ himself to a chair by fallin’ 


, 


into it, “my senniments eggzackly. Le’s 


aversioned to 


Say, ole chor- 


op’n a bottle!” 

Which promptly we did, an’ we give 
the act so many encores it woulda made 
; sore, \ could do it in 
them days, too, when fizz water didn’t 
set you back no more than four United 
States iron men a shot. Anyway, me 
kinda does the town. He’s 
Boston, he lets out—from deah 
old Hahvahd! MHe’s communicative 
that evenin’. You know, he has one 
o’ them drunks where he shows creden- 
tials. 
uments to prove he’s Perry Ten Eyck 
Witherington, a orphan with a crusty 
guy for a guardian, who hates to hand 
him out the for “revels of 
debauchery,” like one o’ the letters says. 
Anyway, me an’ the kid hits it off im- 


Caruso guy 


an’ him 


from 


He's gotta slew o’ letters an’ doc- 


simoleons 
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mense, an’ seein’ I was stoppin’ at one 
o’ the good ones, an’ keepin’ a room 
and, | lugs him home with me when 
they finish deliverin’ the milk! 

Comin’ down to cases, the kid moves 
over to my hostelry an’ we pair up, 
him in a connectin’ suite. For a coupla 
days, we plasters the weil-known ver- 
million over our little hamlet. An’ 
things sure look that color to me. The 
youngster is gonna be able to vote in 
the fall, an’ he’s gonna fall into some 
insignificant half million in hard cash. 
He says he ain’t gonna be a fool, see? 
He cogitatin’ on a good investment for 
most of it. Maybe I, bein’ a resource- 
ful citizen o’ the universe, can be kind 
enough to assist him? 

Does it look like money in the bank ? 
It looks like it so strong that I says— 
an’ insists—that the party is on me to- 


night. Which same it is—an’ there’s 
where | meets up with Nervy Mead- 


ows! 

Perry T-somethin’ “Withie” an’ me 
is sittin’ with a brace o’ squabs, an’ | 
leaves the table to give the mitt to a 
old pal clean across the room. As I’m 
on my way a hard-eyed, solemn-dressed 
guy raises a index finger an’ give one 
o’ them creepy winks. 

“May I,” he asks, “for just a mo- 
ment?” 

From the descriptions I'd 
slipped I makes him on the spot. 


been 


“Do you see me stoppin’ you?” |] 
politely comes back. 

“T can’t conceive of it,” he retorts. 

“Meanin’ what?” I asks, bein’ pressed 
for time. 

“Meanin’,” he comes back, “that it 
ain’t brotherlike to get away with Archi- 
bald all alone! Get me?” 

I'l! admit I’m kinda surprised, for 
he’s the first bird I see that ever tried 
to break the rules of our game. 
“You're forgettin’ Hoyle,” I reminds 

gentlelike. 


‘An’ there’s somethin’ you’re forget- 
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x,” 


tin’,” he flashes on me; “‘you’re forget 
tin’ my prefix is Nervy !” 

[ see hostilities ain’t in order; my 
dope is to lay off the rough stuff, 

“Shoot around to my place before 
twelve a. m.,” I tells him, “an’ in what 
they call the interim keep a young lock 
on your trap!” 

He’s there, all right with that Nervy 
before his name. He says if I don't 
take him in on this graft he'll let the 
beans roll where they may; he don’t 
give a rap if it’s etiquette or not; he’s 
always played like he’s playin’ now, an’ 
he’s gonna do so till they drop him, 

“Which won’t be such a long time,” 
I opines. 

“You might be right an’ correct, 
Slick Harry,” he agrees, “but only time 
will tell!” + 

Well, I gives him a knockdown to 
the rah-rah boy at luncheon—yeah, 
luncheon, I I pulls the bunk 
about Nervy bein’ some Canadian min- 
in’ man, an’ I'll say that the kid cot- 
tons to him like he does to me. Bo, 
we talked mines an’ big business till 
I honestly felt I was a important cap- 
italist myself! 

Accept it from the shoulder—we has 
a few days an’ nights so replete with 
action you coulda called ’em a_ flock. 
Nervy is stocked with kale, too, an’ I’m 
admittin’ he didn’t get paralysis when 
it come to unloosin’ the rubber band! 

We’re both battin’ strong, we’re bat- 
tin’ so strong I’m not tryin’ to annex 
all the glory by sayin’ I’m _leadin’. 
Make believe the rivalry ain’t keen. 
The game’s come down by now—I 
mean with me, anyhow—to a matter 0’ 
local as well as personal pride. The 
rah-rah boy don’t get none o’ this; he 
seems to think we’re just two lovely 
souls that want to assist him in his art 
studies—an’ we sure hadda agree with 
him about red bein’ pretty to the eye! 

Well, the frolickin’ continues. Nervy 
an’ me, I guess, is each in about the 
same vessel—we’re tryin’ an’ waitin’ to 


says. 














get the spring on the other guy. An’ 
one mornin’—one o’ them gray, never- 
again mornin’s—I think I see the 
breaks ! 

Perry rushes in, not havin’ bothered 
to cover his silk pajamas, with a let- 
ter in his hand. 

“Look at that—just look at that!” he 
says. “A beastly tailor threatening a 
chap for a mere nine hundred and fifty 
odd dollars!” 

I examine the statement, an’ it says 
that if he don’t settle by the next a. m. 
the guy’s gonna sue. 

“Don’t let that worry you,” I advises 
him. 

“?Tisn’t the worry, old top,” he says 
with a laugh—an’ his laugh come that 


hard way—“‘it’s the fact that old man 
Hooker gets utterly ripping when I— 


when I shoot the monthly stipend in 


advance! Isn’t that the | 

“Your improvement is 
adinit. 

“Mind if I take a stab at the phone?” 
he says in that polite way he has o’ 
takin’ a thing an’ then puttin’ in the 
please !” 

“Go West, young man,” | 
like a true host; “California 
yond!” 

What they call a stormy interview 
happens over the phone. Him an’ the 
old guardian geezer certainly woulda 
gone to the mat if they’d ’a’ been with- 
in’ grapplin’ distance. It comes down 
to the fact that the boy at the other 
end won’t advance a kopeck—an’ the 
rah-rah kid replied like a gentleman: 

“Go to the devil, with my compli- 
ments !’” 

That’s straight goods. The way the 
kid done it gets a laugh outa me, but 
apparently he ain’t in no humor for 
mirth. 

“Mind if I use the instrument once 
more?” he wants to know. 

“Sure, I do—not!” 

“Oh, well, it’s the last, at that,’ he 
says. “Jove, but it angers a chap when 


ynrases 


marked,” I 


“by your leave, if you 
answers 


an’ be- 





Nervy Meadows and Slick Harry 
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he’s to get his remittance in exactly 
four days and some old fool is obsti- 
nate!” 

“finda annoyin’,” I chimes in. 

“Distinctly,” he out. Then, 
with a smile: “I’m afraid I’m bother- 
ing a friend of yours—Mr. Meadows. 
He was really tremendously accommo- 
dating. He was utterly the soul of gen- 
erosity in trying to render me the slight- 
est assistance. He assured me that it 
would be a pleasure for him to have 


snaps 


me call on him at any time. Rather 
nice—what ?” 
Bo, I don’t blink an eyelash. I even 


manages to unwind from my downy 
couch and register emotion. 
“Corking—corking—but just like the 
dear old boy! However, ain’t it kinda 
unclubby to trouble a chap at this— 
this uncouth 
“On, 


hour ?” 
come,” he retaliates, “I actu- 


ally didn’t consider that phase of it!” 


“Ah, my dear Perry,’ I retorts, “but 
you should have! Here, old pal, what 
os 28 from bein’ the banker 2” 
is stoppin me trom Dein’ the banker: 

Say, I never see a guy so shy on ac- 


ception’ kush—an’ I never will again, 
I’m bettin’! I tell you, bo, I have nearly 
to blackjack him to make him deign to 
accept it. At last he does, an’ when 
he skips out an’ promises to be back 
in half a hour I kinda feel I got the 
jump on Nervy Meadows! 


It ain’t more’n two hours later, see, 
that Nervy Meadows rushes in on me. 
He comes with a flush on his cheeks an’ 
a angry light in his eye. 

“Hey,” he busts out, “what’s this 
stuff they tell me down at the desk 
about the rah-rah boy pullin’ stakes?” 
“Pullin’ stakes?” 
“Yeah,” says he, “that’s the remark. 


I sorta gasps. 


Come on, now—no cheap stuff!” 
“You're the cheap guy,” I informs 


him. ‘You're the cheap guy, because 


you let me get ahead o’ you in slippin’ 
dear ole Perry the little bunch o’ kale 
that’s gonna pull him through!” 
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“Is that so?” asks Meadows, with “What your eyes,” Nervy informs 
that sneer 0’ his. “An’ may I inquire me. “The kid pulled the same thing on 
when you was kind enough to relieve me not fifteen minutes ahead of on 
his nobs o’ his financial difficulties ?” you. Rushed in with the bill and called 





“Not a bit,” I replies; “it wasn’t no his guardian an’ then threatened to~ 
more’n some two hours ago!” to call you! There now—does he 

“A—a tailor bill?” asks Nervy. win?” 

“Ain't it a gentleman’s debt?” I says. “Fle does,” I admits abruptly, after 


“Nine hundred an’ some fifty odd some consideration! 
iron babies?” he come back at me. 


“There’s nothin’ o’ the piker about Am I right? J/’m admittin’ I was 
the amount,” I pridefully concedes. nicked—nicked by a baby outa the 
“There certainly aint’—there cer- cradle, they call The Harvard Kid. Is 
tainly ain’t,”” Nervy Meadows cries. Nervy Meadows sayin’ so? He ain't! 
“Well, “I says, kinda huffed, “what Say, does he figure in the dope? Can 
the——” that Nervy Meadows bunk, will you? 
Qa 


USE X RAY TO LOCATE STOLEN DIAMONDS 


UNTIL recently laborers in diamond mines in South Africa have occasionally 

been able to lift some of the valuable gems, and, after their day’s work 
was done, to pass, unsuspected, by the guards at the gates. Some of the thieves 
swallowed their loot, others secreted it in cavities in their teeth, and so escaped 
the vigilance of the guards and the other measures taken against loss. Each miner 
had to don special clothes before going down the shafts and discard them at 
night before leaving the company’s inclosure. 

All these precautions consumed a great amount of time and were not abso- 
lutely safeworthy, so an enterprising mine superintendent at Johannesburg in- 
stalled an X-ray machine to locate stones secreted on or in the persons of work- 
men. Each employee must pass before the fluoroscope at the close of each day. 
The operator of the machine directs the rays rapidly over the entire body of 
each workman, so that any diamonds hidden on or in him are at once brought 
to view. 


« 


WX 


FOUR ESCAPE FROM BLACKWELL’S ISLAND 

FOUR prisoners confined temporarily in an old building on Blackwell's Island, 

New York, before being assigned to the workhouse or the penitentiary, 
recently succeeded in breaking out of their lodging place and in making their 
escape. They evaded the guards on the island, stole a rowboat from the prison 
dock, and, it is believed, made their way across the East River to thickly popu- 
lated Manhattan Island. They were aided in their get-away by a heavy mist, 
which prevented the hastily summoned police-patrol boats from locating the tiny 
craft. How they eluded discovery after landing, clad as they were, in only 
their pajamas, is not known. 









T has become increasingly evident to even the most casual magazine reader, 
that more and more persons are, everywhere, turning to DETECTIVE STORY 
MacGazine. Why? There is but one answer: The magazine is constantly 

growing better and better. And let us tell you we will never sit smugly back and 
feel that we have reached the superlative in our efforts. Never! We are going 
to continue growing better and better. 

| Now every one knows a good detective story, but few realize what it costs to 
| produce one, in time, untiring effort—and money. 

Significant of the above is the notice on the cover and on the page insert 
which no doubt you have already seen in this issue: That we are offering ten 
thousand dollars in prizes for three detective stories, the first prize, five thousand 
dollars; the second, three thousand dollars; and the third, two thousand dollars! 
Without doubt this prize-story contest will bring to us the work of the best 
authors, who will endeavor to make this effort their most noteworthy. 

But don’t be frightened because so many trained writers will compete. There 
must be a great many of you—and there is a suggestion of this in our notice— 
who, though you may never have written a story in your lives, have had a good 
one circulating and growing in your “system” for many years. . Why not get this 
yarn on paper—and perhaps win the big prize? 


The Winners of the Cryptogram Contest 


The five readers whose letters showed the greatest ingenuity in reaching the 
correct solution of the cryptogram which we printed in the Detective Story 
MacazineE of July 15th, are: Kenneth Baker, 10 Andrew Street, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; M. R. Magruder, 21 W. Howard Avenue, Decatur, Georgia; 
George C. Stanford, 114 Park Avenue, West, Mansfield, Ohio; Elsie McDowell, 
389 Day Street, San Francisco, California, and S. C. Bennett, 661 West 180th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Here are the correct answer and the code to the cryptogram: “Look behind 
round white stone down Bradley’s well twenty feet below point indicated.” This 
is found by reading Hickory Flynn’s cipher backwards, and substituting for the 
vowels the following arbitrary signs: 


$$ ‘9X 
A E— | 0 U 


We told you when we published the cryptogram which you were to try to 
solve, that we would print the names of all who sent in the correct solution. Now 
we are going to ask you to excuse us from doing this—and please accept our 
apology for making this request—for thousands of you sent in correct answers, 
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and we would be filling up pages and pages of your magazine for weeks if we ran 
the names of all of you who hit it off right. Those who sent in answers can tell 
from the solution given above if they were right or not. 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her 
expert opinion of them, free of charge. ; 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations, 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account off 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 





STanaLus.—Of course, I can tell you nothing as to whether your buying of 
that stock is a good thing. 
ir otter WR Onmemne Apfe. 
Y k . 
Rows ol, ie ee ort w 
$. brn Or etreryd . Anchitec 
Loe Arn 9 Corr AAvin , i 


Ot trp @ y AIA, / ee 2 K cw. 

Yes, you have executive ability, but what I can’t understand is how you 
happened not to stick to architecture. Why, man, you have unusual talents 
for it! You are really lost in a strictly business occupation. You've made a suc- 
cess in it, it’s true; but don’t you find the work pretty dull? Aren’t you allowing 
mere money to—— Good gracious, of course I know that money isn’t “mere” any 
more; but still, I should think you ought to be able to use your real talent too. 
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Why not retain your business and make a stab at the literary end of architecture? 
Write articles about “style,” write a book on plumbing, et cetera, et cetera. I just 
can’t seem to reconcile myself to your letting all that talent go to waste. 


E. M. M.—Good nature is your strong point. And by that I don’t mean 
that you are spineless, but that your attitude toward the world is one of pleased 
anticipation of the best it can do. My, my, if everybody would just feel like that 
one half the troubles of this weary old globe would be over. But you haven’t 
enough self-reliance, and you are inclined to be too easily impressed by more 
assertive people. The specimen which you enclose for analysis shows one of 
those assertive people. Look at the long, slashing “‘t” bars. This writer has a 
fine mind and a personality which is well poised, but look out—don’t be sat on! 


L. R.—Now look here, L. R., you mailed your letter in Toronto on June the 
sth, and you say you’d like to see your answer in the magazine on June the 15th. 
Do you know that it was the eighth before your letter arrived? That I dug down 
to it on the twelfth? and, last of all, didn’t vou know that a magazine is “made up” 
and ready six weeks before you get it? That is, the number you are reading now 
was printed six weeks ago. So now you know how it is you’ve been wondering all 
this time why Miss Rice didn’t do what you asked her. Well, as to your being a 
lawyer: D’you know, I wouldn’t, if I were you. Sorry; but I don’t believe you 
have that kind of a mind. You have plenty of business ability, and ought to 
use it. You possess, too, a pleasant, good-natured personality which will always 
be a great asset to you. Just try a commercial life, with a good will, and see 
if you don’t grow to like it. 

Anna V. V.—Well, my dear, I expect that the stage is about the only thing 
that thrills a good many of us, but that’s no proof that we ought to be on it. I’m 
not saying you should not; I’m just saying that a thrill isn’t a good indication of 
impending success. Just the same, you really have some of the earmarks. But, 
my dear girl, you lack almost every quality necessary for such a career. You 
haven’t patience; you absolutely lack the power of concentration, and that you 
must have on the stage, if you have no more to say than “M/’lud, the carriage 
waits.” Your mind is ina whirl. And you’re far too emotional. When the scene 
requires you to let the villain make love to you, I’m afraid you'd be looking into 
his eyes, instead of remembering what your reply was to be. There, now I’ve told 
you! And if you still think so, get into some good stock company, if you pay 
the manager to let you. It’s your only chance—that and incessant work. 

R. L. V.—Your clear, carefully made letter formations please me. They re- 
flect a mind and heart of that sincerity and innate kindliness which make up what 
our poets call “nature’s noblemen.” But don’t get puffed up, R. L. V., because 
I’m going to be just as frank as you say. Besides all that, you haven’t much else. 
Your will power is an undernourished plant, and your mind, while awake, is 
mostly in a daydream. You are too easily pulled about by the opinions of other 
people. Put a little iron into that metal of your character, and you'll be all right. 


D. P. B.—I think you are especially fitted to do work which requires you to 
be unusually tactful and sympathetic. The worth of talents like yours is that it is 
hard to pin them down to exactly the right niche—and yet, people of your tem- 
perament are always being frantically hunted for, in this world. I'll point out a 
few of the lines in which you could succeed. I know an overworked editor, with 
a lot of “Departments” such as are found in Women’s Magazines, would be glad 
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to have you to lean on. I know that a society for investigating the deserving-poor 
would welcome you; I am sure that you could run an employment bureau. There’s 
a choice for you, eh? 


C. M. C.—If you will take a pencil and draw a line carefully beneath your 
words, touching the bottom of each letter, you will see a faithful representation 
of the waves on a choppy sea. That line, my dear, shows me that your emotions 
and your moods are your rulers, and that your ambitions and your convictions 
have very little to say as to what you do and feel. Correct this as soon as you 
can, for while overly emotional people are often lovely characters, they are never 
very happy or successful. 

Lock1nvar.—I hate to say it, but, you know, really, I think you and the writer 
of this specimen had better be just good friends. More than sorry; always hate 
to put a fly in the honeypot of love, but honestly, I’m afraid that pot will turn 
sour in no time, once you are united in its possession. You are really very ro- 
mantic; ideal and very sensitive. She is preéminently practical, and hasn’t two 
grains of real romance in her. Don’t be misled by the beauty and refinement 
which nearly all young girls show. Under that lovely thing lies the rock-ribbed 
character, not half so pretty, but ab-so-lutely essential. You'll never be happy, 
Lockinvar. She probably would, so long as you made a good living, and didn’t 
beat her. 


J. F. L.—I think you are wasted as a railway clerk. You know just how 
restless you feel, sometimes. Really good clerks seldom feel that, so long as they 
have their work to do. What you need is something that will use that resourceful- 
ness which you possess. Why don’t you try getting into the box office of a 
theater? Or going as a publicity man with shows or circuses? I know it sounds 
as though I were joking, but those are exactly the lines in which you would find 
a congenial life and an outlet for your natural talents. 


Lucy Lowe.—I decidedly think that you should take a college course, but it 
is a little hard to point out, definitely, just what angle that course should take. 
You see, you have a sort of general talent for exact mental processes and that 
spreads you over considerable ground. I tell you what I’d do; I’d begin the first 
college year without any bias, and just look around. I think you'll find yourself 
drifting toward some exact profession, like dentistry or medicine or chemistry. 
Don’t let any nonsense about being a woman interefere with your choice. 
Women are doing everything they want to, these days. I know one who is a 
telephone line repair “man.’’ Spends her days climbing the poles and dangling 
out in midair quite a few feet from the ground. She likes it, and is gaining 
promotion. Think about those lines I have suggested, won’t you? 


B. F. P.—I won’t know how you'll like it, but the truth must be told. If you 
quarrel with your wife all the time it is most decidedly your fault. You havea 
grouchy temper. Now, hold on—I don’t mean that she isn’t to blame, too. She’s 
an emotional woman, you know. Can’t control her feelings, but you could, just as 
easy! I'll tell you the secret. Instead of finding fault with her, as you do, you 
know, kiss her and pet her once in a while. Just make believe that she isn’t your 
wife yet, and that you aren’t certain she ever will be. Remember how you acted 
when that was a fact? H-m-m—well, you see, women just hate to be taken for 
granted. They just hate to have the old man sit back on his heels and act as 
though he had the end of a halter in his hand. That’s responsible for more 
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married unhappiness than anything else in this world. Just change your attitude 
a bit, and watch that warm-hearted little woman fall in love with you all over 
again. 

B. B. K.—I haven’t the slightest idea as to your age, except that you are 
physically strong, for writing does not speak of age in terms of years, but yours 
belongs to a “middle-aged” school of chirography. By that I mean that you are 
cautious, reserved, conservative, self-contained, sensible, possess good judgment, 
and have few passions. Some people are born this way. I’ve known a few 
very young people with as mature characters as though they were already fifty, 
with a lifetime’s experience behind them. You are like that. 


Will the following persons, whose handwriting Miss Rice has read, kindly 
send her their addresses, so that she can forward them the result of her reading: 
Rene Dumouchy, Bernard Goldin, Jack Fishpine, H. M. Grover, W. D. Kaufman, 
Miss Richards, Gardner Poe, Madge Harrington, Sergeant J. G. Gould, Harold 
Graham, Claus Breier, E. Magreway, E. C. Gettle, Beulah Walker, Lucien Kline- 


man and Mrs. Pearl Coeburn? 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 
LESSON III. 
Letter Formations in Relation to Margins 


At the first glance, it would seem to be strange that small, compact letter 
formations are usually found associated with wide margins. To understand this, 
one must know something of the processes of the human mind, and the evolutions 
of the human temperament. 

People who are beauty lovers nearly always use small letters, because no one 
can be a true lover of beauty who has not been trained to be; and he who has been 
trained to be any one thing, to a high degree, is always a person to whom con- 
centration is a habit; and concentration, meaning that the attention is sharply 
focused on one point at a time, will cause the pen to bring the large, sprawling 
letter down to the fine and perfect condition in which the amount of space re- 
quired by the object is as little as possible. There—it sounds complicated, but it 
is as simple as two and two make four. 

So, when you find small letters associated with wide margins, you may be 
sure that the highest degree of culture and refinement of taste are indicated. 

The small letter is also associated with the entire absence of margins, but 
with a great difference. The very small letter—as it usually is—will, in this case, 
be so untrained and crude—so palpably the outgrowth of ignorance and an un- 
educated mind, that it requires no illustration to fix the type. These are the 
people who are the stupid misers of the world, grudging the expenditure of a 
penny, and thereby, as the irony of life so pleasantly performs, often depriving 
themselves of many a pound. Certain well-known types—the rich old farmer, 
who has never learned the word “progress ;” the man who huddles in a tenement, 
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with thousands in the bank; the avaricious and suspicious woman—are people in 
whom may be found the finest examples of this point. A very well-known woman 
financier, whose eccentricities were famous, was the best exponent of the sort 
of person we are talking about that I have ever known, and her handwriting, 
graphologically speaking, was a prize. 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM M. CLEMENS 

Mr. William M. Clemens is a well-known criminologist, who for thirty years has 
been engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our 
readers may consult Mr. Clemens through this magazine in regard to any matter 
relating to crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of 
life and property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert in- 
formation along these limes should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA: 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally 
by Mr Clemens, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed 
in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


The Cause oi Crime 
AN RECENT investigation of the causes of theft discloses the fact that only 


about thirteen and one-half per cent of the thieves were driven to their 
act by want and poverty. But inebriety seems to play a part in the 
majority of cases. Yet it was also shown that neither want nor lack of employ- 
ment constituted a special inducement to drink. Therefore, it seems plausible to 
assume that the thieving propensity is characteristic of those who also have an 
inclination for intoxicants. In other words, there seems to exist a common cause 
for both, some deeper defect which further investigations will make clear. 
Inebriety, then, is not so much a cause of crime as one of the symptoms indicat- 
ing constitutional defects, and a degenerate type. The same mental and moral 
weakness which produces a lack of self-control in drinking, and consequently 
leads to drunkenness, also leads to crime. In degenerate families we may 
observe a whole chain of defects such as drunkenness, epilepsy, feeble-minded- 
ness, pauperism, et cetera, appearing alternately in succeeding generations. 
Crime is sometimes caused by physical conditions which affect life tem- 
porarily. Latent epilepsy, and what has been called “psychic epilepsy,” play a 
remarkable part. The period of adolescence is fraught with dangers of derail- 
ment. Juvenile courts have given opportunity for investigations which have 
shown that many juvenile offenders can be saved for useful life by the removal 
of adenoids, the relief of eye-strain, or other medical means. 
There is, indeed, another criminal type in which a distinct defect of the 
moral sense manifests itself. This type is related to feeble-mindedness and 
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exhibits the absence of the sense of responsibility, or the inability to realize the 
connection of cause and effect. It is a significant fact that in all the reformatories 
and prisons of the country there is a considerable percentage of feeble-minded 
and epileptic inmates. Part of this condition is a tribute to the advance of 
civilization, for among savage peoples there are hardly any defectives, degenerates, 
or feeble-minded individuals to be found. The more complex life of modern 
society has produced conditions which have handicapped those individuals who 
represent the simpler mental constitution of the past, which within its limitations 
was perfectly normal. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


RESEMBLANCE. 

MatTHEw.—I have known two criminals who looked very much alike. In 
the Bertillon Bureau of the city of New York to-day hang two photographs. 
The casual observer would say that both the faces were from the same photo- 
graphic plate, of a young man of about thirty years. They are photographs 
of two entirely different criminals. 


INSTALLMENTS. 

R. C. W.—If a piano is bought on the installment plan for two hundred 
dollars and after one hundred and fifty dollars has been paid the purchaser falls 
in arrears and the company send and takes back the piano, the usual installment 
lease provides that the lease is terminated and that the moneys received are 
merely rental and the amount paid forfeited. It is customary, however, when 
installment goods are taken back, to give the purchaser a reasonable time in which 
to redeem. 

BOGUS STOCK. 

PauL.—The stock is worthless. An echo of this swindle was heard in 
Chicago recently when two “con” men were arrested in the Auditorium Hotel 
barroom—Campton Fleming, better known as Jack Carkeek, and Thomas Fay, 
also known as “Eddie” Hill. When arrested these men had with them a satchel 
containing one million dollars in worthless stock certificates which, the police 
believe, the men were going to try to dispose of. 


SUICIDE. 

L. M. C.—The latest statistics available show that London has fewer suicides 

than any other great capital. While Paris has four hundred suicides for each 
million a year, London has only ninety. 


FINGER PRINTS. 

W. Q. R.—The different patterns formed by the fine ridges and hollows on 
the finger tips are divided into four main groups—the arch, the whorl, the loop, 
and the composite variety. Of these, by far the commonest is the loop, which 
occurs on sixty finger tips out of a hundred. Finger prints never change. The 
pattern is just the same in old age as in infancy. 





SECRET CODES. 


ANbREW.—Governments possessing not only their own secret code word, 
but also their own secret code book, can send messages which it would be utterly 
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impossible for any one not possessing both the government code book and the 
word to translate. The word could be changed at will, so that even if a book 
were captured or betrayed, the messages would still be secret. Such methods 
are in general use by governments and even by large business firms, pz irticularly 
by international bankers and by individuals in carrying through large deals. 





UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


N solving ciphers of the substitution class, we have had ample opportunity to 
appreciate the importance of a “frequency table,” 1. e., a table showing the 
relative frequency with which the letters of the alphabet are used. Of equal 
importance in solving substitution ciphers is a table of frequency of digraphs, or 
pairs of letters. 

After Inspector Steele had spent years studying cryptography, he compiled 

letter combination frequency table. He prepared it after a careful count of 

approximately ten thousand letters, and, while the inspector acknowledge: 
impossibility of compiling a table of this sort that will be infallible 
test, still he found the one he compiled sufficiently accurate to adopt as his digraph 
table for all substitution ciphers he solved since its compilation. 

The letter combinations most commonly used those which follow, and their 
relative frequency is designated by the order in which they appear. ‘TH is the 


combination that recurs oftenest. Then follow respectiv 2s ER, 


me, ND, ED, ES, EN, EA, NT, ST, LE, IO, OU, RT, and | 


Below is a dit n of one of the strangest documen 


Inspector Steele’s hands. An unidentified man was found one bi ; 
frozen to death. The few things he had on his person by which he might 
identified, included an old thumb-marked slip of paper with an unintelligible 
jumble of letters written on it in a shaky hand. This slip of paper was passed 
to the inspector in the hope that he could get something of value out of the 
hodge-podge of letters. He did, with amazing results, for he found that the 
writing was a substitution cipher. Its solution caused a sensation, for it cleared 
away a mystery that had baffled the police for fifteen years. This is the cipher: 

S irull vahij sp s xo noj hylsyby me msnx—s ksllyx hoxnye qhunj—ry ijoly 
un snbynjson pou me pujryh muahswy xafsn lyubsng rsm unx me fooh mojryh 
jo xsy sn cunj crsly ry fujynjyx me xuxi sxyu unx muxy jroaiunxi—jry mymohe 
op me fuhynji iapp) hsn q qouxyx my poh eyuhi anjsl s woalx jrsnk op nojrsnq vaj 
jo faj rsm oaj op jry cue—s xsx sj unx io wlybyhle jruj no ony jrsnki op 
ilaifywjsnq oviwahy anknocn my—jrye nybyh csll—sby wobyhyx meiylp ion 
cyl! poh une ony je puijyn jry whsmy on my unx no ony csll ybyh psnx my oaj” 
jrhoaqr jrsi. 

See if you can solve it, and look for Inspector Steele’s solution in next 
Tuesday’s issue. 

The two balls that Kenny needed to tie the score of the pool game in last 
week’s issue were the 9 ball and the 11 ball. When they stopped playing, Kenny 
had the 1, 3, 4, 5, and 7 balls, Lawson the 2, 6, 8, 10, and 14 balls. The score was 
20 to 40, and of the 9, 11, 12, 13, and 15 that remained, the two balls that totaled 
20, or the 9 and the 11, would make the score even. 














MISSIN G 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 


MAGAZINE. 
they have lost track. 


Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 


“blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


lf it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 


often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 


When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out, 


Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, as you would like to be 


helped if you were in a similar position. 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele- 


gram, asking for money “to get home,” 


et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 


the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


M ANUEL, JOHN J. He was a native of Vir- 
ginia, and went to California fifty years 
ago, and from there to Idaho. His sister Sarah 
married John Miller, and was in Huntsville, 
Missouri, in 1888. I would like to get in touch 
with relatives of either of these persons. W. N. 
Knox, Jr., 966 Hawthorne Avenue, Portland, 
Oregon. 
MccFaky, 
in Peru, 


her grandmother, 
sylvania, and is 


MAMIE, When last heard of was 
Indiana. She formerly lived with 
Mrs. Mabey, at Millvale, Penn- 
probably known by that name 
Her grandfather seeks information of her, and 
will be most grateful to any one who can give 
him her present address. M. N. McGeary, 538 
Horner Street, Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 


WAGNE R, FRANK. He was last heard from 

ibout nine years ago at Akron, Colorado, 
and was then talking about going to Denver. 
His father is very anxious to hear from him and 
will be most grateful to any one who will give 
him information that will lead to his communi- 
cating with him. JULIUS WAGNER, 623 Taylor 
Avenue, N. S.. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





SANDHAM, MRS. JAMES 

a little girl, born in New 
given for adoption to a Mrs. 
when she was dying, told her 
her child, and that her own mother was Mrs. 
James Sandham. She is very anxious to learn 
something of her mother, or of her family, and 
any one who can help her in her quest will do a 
great kindness by addressing “‘DAUGHTER,” care 
of Missing Department. 


Some sixty years ago 
York City, was 
van Tassel, who, 
that she was not 


EMPLAR, 
three 


CHARLES. 
dark 


Twenty- 


WALTER 
I hair and 


years old. Ie has 


eyes and is five feet six inches tall. His nose 
and one front tooth are broken, and the letters, 
W. C. T. are tattooed on his left arm. He served 


in the navy 
Louis. The 


during the war on the U. S. S. St. 
pictures of his mother and his sweet 
heart were found on the dead body of a man 
about sixty years old at Richmond. His mother 
is heartbroken at his disappearance, and will be 
thankful to any one who can teil her if he is 
alive, and will help her to find him. Mrs, AL- 
BERTA TEMPLAR WEAVER, 2160 Lime Avenue, Long 
Beach, California. 








heard of in Racine, 

write P. O. Box 452, 
and plan to meet your 
Michigan, 


W W. WILSON. Last 


* Wisconsin. Please 
Jacksonville, Tennessee, 
old pal in Flint, 


AVENPORT, T. J., who left his 
Malden, Massachusetts, twenty-eight years 
ago. His wife is dead, and his daughter Ida, 
who was cight years of age when he went away, 
would be very happy to see her father again. 
Mrs. D. P. CLARK, 2 Binny Street, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. 


RYATZIELD, 


home in 


FRED. Ue is twenty-eight years 


age, about tive feet in height, and 
weighs one hundred and sixty-five pounds, He 
has light hair and blue eyes, and has a scar on 
his forehead between the eyes. Any informa- 
tion that will lead to his present whereabouts 
will be gratefully appreciated by his sister, Mas. 


MINNIE THOMPSON, Box 34, Melbourne, Florida. 
SONVERL AND, IL., 
lex and later 
ico, whe he was last 
hair and is of slim build. 
delighted to hear from him. 


Highway, Casper, Wyoming. 


who used to live in El Paso, 
went to Capitan, New Mex- 
heard of. He has light 
An old pal would be 

R. A. LOERING, 90 






who wrote in re- 
Reeves.—We have 
of this 
us your 
been re- 


i OMANCHEK, THEODORE, 

gard to Arthur Charles 
a communication for you from a relative 
gentleman, and would ask you to send 
address, as letters sent to Lascar have 
turned to us. 


nty-six years of 


BE NNE TT, WALTER E. Twi 
five feet height, 


eight inches in 





weighs about one hundred and _ forty-three 
pounds, has dark brown hair, blue cyes, light 
complexion, and wears’ glasses. Good news 
awaits him. Any one knowing his present ad- 
dress please sent it to this magazine. 
CORA, who used to live in 


'T UBNER, MRS. 

Denver Avenue, 
was last heard of in October, 
sons in the United States 


Kansas City, Missouri, and 
1917. She has two 
navy. Iler brother 


will be thankful for any information that may 
lead to communication with her. Address 
Henry Brooks, care of Chief of Police, Billings, 


Montana. 
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} LEINERMAN, MAX,’ who left home Janu- 

ary 19, 1919. He is thirteen years of Age, 
about four feet ten inches tall, and weighs 
ninety pounds. lie has black hair and cyes, 
and a black mole on his left jaw. Information 
about him will be greatly appreciated by his 
mother, who is heart-broken over his disappear- 
ance. She offers a reward of twenty-five dollars 
to any one who will find him.. Mrs. L. KLEIN 
MAN, 940 Brunswick Avenue, Trenton, New J¢ 
sey. 


RAVER, ERNEST A.—We want to hear from 

you. You ¢: ot imagine how much worry 

and sorrow you are causing your parents. Write 

to your father. CHARLES R. TRAVER, Rhine- 
beck; New York. 


PARKER, JOSEPH S., who used to live at 528 
East Adams Street, Jacksonville, Florida, in 
1912, and was last heard of in Gulfport, Miss: i 
sippi. Also LIEUTENANT SIDNEY BREESE, 
7. C., who was discharged from the British army 
on account of his wounds. I have important 
news to deliver to these two gentlemen, and any 
one knowing of their present whereabouts will 
do a great kindness by communicating with me. 
JOHN DE CosTeE, care of this magazine. 


C REAMER, 


present address, as 
chester have been returned, 
formation in regard to your 
wish to forward to you. 


—Please send us your 
letters sent to Dor- 
and we have in- 
brother which we 


LEWIS 


| EDENBURG, LUCAS, who was born in New 
York City irty-nine years ago, and 
last heard of at rexas, in April, 
He is a tile setter, and had a foot injured 
accident, which causes him to walk with a limp. 
Any one who knows where he is at the present 
time will greatly oblige by writing to his cousin, 
Mrs. P. LAMBERT, R. F. D., Box 44, Orange, 
Virginia. 
FR ANK. Formerly of Hot Sprir 
Arkansas. He is about thirty-ei; 
old, rather short, and slim, with light 
dark eyes, and has a gunshot scar on one 
An old pal would be glad to have news of 
and to meet him again. PRANK Hicks, 
Concord Avenue, S. W., Seattle, Washington. 


ARD, 


it 3 3 
hair and 
arm. 


was last heard of 
wus heading 
ROBERT 

Penn- 


CHARLES He 
this year, when he 
Please write to your pal, 

Apartments, New Castle, 


ERRILL, 

in May of 
for Chicago. 
WALLACE, Smith 
sylvania, 
CARROLL, MARIA. She was in 

New Jersey, when last heard 
half brother desires to communicate with her, 
and will be obliged to any one who will be kind 
enough to send him her address. I » write to 
ALVAH BvuGBeEE, 3d Co. S. F., Winfield 
Scott, California. 


Atlantic City, 
from. Her 


Fort 


ROY.—Our letters to you have been 
returned by the post office. Please send us 
another address, as we have information for 

you in regard to Jack Miller. 
D ADDY.—Please write 
intend to do.—I 


you 


OKER, 


and let me know what 


tS. NELLIE. She was last heard 

of in Princess Ann, Maryland, five years 
ago. Her daughter will be thankful for any in- 
formation concerning her. G. H. F., care of this 
magazine. 


ADAKIN, MI 


} OICE, GEORGE, about sixty-five years old, 

and his son CLAUDE, now about thirty-five 
years old. They were last heard from at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in December, 1896 An_ old 
friend would, like to know their present where 
abouts. Please write to IV-XII., care of this 
magazine. 


Detective Story 


Magazine 


information regarding the parents 
born on the 27th of 
May of the same 
Lawrence, of Day- 


WANTED, 
or relatives of a boy 
April, 1894, and adopted in 
year by a Mr. and Mrs. 8S. F. 
ton, Ohio, who took him from St. 
Orphanage in Cumminsville, Ohio. was 
ebristened Paul, und was returned to the instity- 
tion in 1909, and remained there for about five 
months. There is important news for the rela. 
tives of this boy, if they can be found, and any 
assistance given in the my cigs will be sincerely 
appreciatod, ‘lease write to JoHN LB, Luz, care 
of DEeTecTIVE Srory MAGAZINE. 
io AFFERTY, DANIEL, who was born in Canada 
deoak 1861, and left there for the United 
States about 1883. Tie was last heard of in 
Kentucky. I would like to hear from his people 
in Canada, or from any one who has met him, 
or who knows where he is at the present time, 
Please address 4-18, care of this magazine. 


HEARGREN, BEN J., who formerly lived in 
Burlington, Iowa He was employed by the 
Rock Island Rattroad in 1905, as dining-car con- 
ductor, and went to Oakland, California, in 1906, 
He is forty-three years of age, about six feet 
tall, with light hair and blue ecyes. Any in- 
formation hat will help to find him will be 
greatly appreciated by his old friends. Please 
address M. CArroui, care of DETECTIVE Story 
MAGAZINE. 


SMITH, ALEXANDER JULIUS. Age 
two years, height tive feet ten inches, 
one hundred ity-two pounds, haz 
brown bair, fair plexion, a sear in the " 
of forehead. He enlisted in the French army 
on September 30, 1! and when last heard of 
was recovering fr he effects of illness caused 
mustard gas. often called “Colt Al.” 
4S an exceptional zood shot with a Colt 
was hori in Norfolk, Virginia. 
send any information regarding him to 
mrade, CHARLES LEE WATKINS, 536 Canal 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


twenty- 


as he w 


automatic. He 


WHALLEN, who lived 
i with his father 
about five years ago, when they moved 
Montana. Any information will be grate- 
appreciated by Lovurs Erwin WUNDERLICH, 
Linwood Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri, 


JOHN 
California, 


Bridgeport and am _ now 

g Kighth Street, Sunbury, 

Pennsylv: ania. ease me hear from you. I 

am vi and would like to see you. A. G. M., 
care of this magazine. 


LU TS, HARLEY.—Please write, or come home 
to your broken-hearted wife. 


WILLIAM H. He came from Nashville, 
Tennessee, and is a printer, Hle was 
heard of in Chicago, in 1914 He has 
brown hair and blue eyes. Will, if you see 
please write to me. Father is dead, and 
now all alone. Your wife. N. M. PKs, 
Kans Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
AY, ACLAFFERTY, GEORGE. He left Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, arent 1904, and was last 
"Angeles, California, It is thought 
be som we re in that vicinity at 
present time IHlis mother is dead, and _ his 
brothers and sisters would be much pleased to 
hear from him. Please send any information re- 
garding him to U. S. M., care of this magazine. 


in Los 
he may 


LER, FRANK 
and SAMUEL LELROKE. 
They were last heard from in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, in 1904. I am alone. Please send your 
address to ANNETTE, care of DETECTIVE SToRY 
MAGAZINE. 


of RHODA ANN FU 


LELROKE FUL a R, 


WAN! rE information as to the whereabouts 
ap a L, 
Di 





Headquarters Chat 


LPMKE. HELEN, also known as LUCILLE 

IRMAN, actress, who was last seen at 
Fort "atin Illinois, on her way to Saint 
Louis, Missouri. She is five feet four inches 
tall, with dark eyes and dark bobbed hair. In- 
formation as to her whereabouts will be grate- 
fully appreciated by her friend, B. M., care of 
DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


UCKER, LIEUTENANT J. H., who was last 
heard of at Camp Hill, Virginia. A i om 
would like to know his present address. Gg, FP. 
care of this magazine. 


who worked for a family in 
name of White during the 
who married shortly after- 
who does not remember the 
name of the man she married, is anxious to find 
her. Her husband was a gardener, and he 
=e it probable that they are now on a farm 

ar Springfield, Illinois. If they should see this 
notice he will be glad to hear from them, or if 
any one can give him their address he will be 
very grateful for the favor. CHARLES VONSIN, 
410 Fifth Street, Camas, Washington. 


ONSIN, MARIF, 
Ct > the 
World’s Fair, and 
ward. Her brother, 


M OorE, JOHN A., who left Mayville, Michi- 

gan, Tuscola County, in the year 1887, 
and was last heard of twenty-one years ago in 
Keokua, Iowa. If any one knows where he may 
be found please notify FE. Spencer, Box 7, R. L., 
Silverwood, Michigan. 


LUCIAN ACE, last heard from in 
asked to write to Mrs. 
Chrisman, 


HEELER,. 

Denver, Colorado, is 
Laura A. Moss, 719 Jefferson Avenue, 
Illinois, 
CHLOSTA, who, in 1916-1917, 
Artillery at Leon 


LAWRENCE, 
was in the Twentieth Field 
Springs, ° Lawrence, please write to me 
if you see this. “Lucille is de ad, and I cannot take 
care of your child and my own. Dora, care of 
this magazine. 
WIL LIAMS. FRANK AND BILL, nineteen and 
seventeen years old respectively If any 
one knows where the ey are they will greatly 
oblige by communicating with M. CC, WILLIAMS, 
Box 288, Franklinton, North Carolina. 


IMMERMAN, LOUISE. She is about seven- 
teen years old, with black hair and brown 
eyes, and is five feet two inches in height. She 
left Baltimore for New York in May of this 
year. Any news of her will be thankfully re- 
ceived. W. D. MILLER, care of this magazine. 


RAté TER, FAIRY.—If you remember me, please 
write, as I lost your address some time ago, 
and wou ld like very much to hear from you. 
Louise VANDERSCHMIDT, 522 Olive Street, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas; or Weguetonsing, Michigan, 


WANTED, information of the following per- 

sons: ASHEL MILTON WARD, who lived 
at Paoli, Kansas, about forty years ago, and who 
was at one time an inmate of the Leavenworth 
Soldiers’ Home. MRS. ALICE PIERCE, widow 
of Harry Pierce, who lived for some time at 
Correctionville, Iowa, and later at South Ha- 
ven, Michigan. ELSIE, IRMA, or ALICE TALI- 
AFERIO, who lived at Correctionville. Towa. 
HARRY, CHARLES, or JOHN PIERCE, who, as 
children, lived on their father's farm near Cor- 
rectionville, Iowa. Address all communications 
to Mrs. AMBER CHANDRA, care of The Billboard, 
25 Opera Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


, ELLY, ROBERT E. Last seen in Alliance, 
_ Nebraska, January 28, 1919. I have had a 
serious fall, and was very much hurt. I may 
be laid up for some time, but expect to return 
to ¢ s soon as I am able. Write to A. L. 
: ® South Second East Street, Salt 

Utah. 


won't you please come home? Mother 

very ill and we need you. If you see 
Please write to me immediately, as I am 
anxious to know where you are, BaBr. 
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AC HORN, EENNETH, last_heard of in the 

spring of 1918 near Brunswick, Maine. 
Write te Davip T. JONES, 201 Cedar Street, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. 


RUSSELL, MARIE, who was adopted by Mr. 
Combs, of Nashville, Tennessee, an under- 
taker, and was last heard from in March, 1908, 
(ler adopted parents named her Bessie Sterling 
Nellie Marie Combs. She should be about nine- 
teen years old now. IIer brother, Alvin Lee 
Russell, who was adopted by John Hoffman, of 
Gallatin, Tennessee, is anxious to hear from 
her. He is now living at Hollister, California. 
Any one having information about Marie please 
communicate with ALVIN. FRANK HOFFMAN, in 
care of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


GEORGE 0. If any reader of 

this magazine can help me to find my brother, 
I shall be most grateful. I believe he is in 
New York City. Please write to WATSON KE. 
FERGUSON, care Of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


ERGUSON, 


TOMAS R., who came from 

Porto Rico and was living in Philadelphia 
in 1914. His friends, who knew him when he 
was a student, are very anxious to get in touch 
with him, and will be glad to help him if he 
should be in trouble. Their letters to him, sent 
to Havana, Cuba, have not been answered or 
returned. If any one can help his friends to 
find him their kindness will be greatly appre- 
ciated, and if he should see this, he is earnestly 
requested to communicate with RoBert H. Har- 
MER, 208 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 


UERR, EUGENE, 
medium height, 
curly hair, blue eyes, 


ETHENCOURT, 


twenty-one years old, of 
rather slender, with brown 
and perfect teeth. He has 
not been heard from for about a year, and his 
mother is grieving for him. If any one knows 
his present whereabouts they will confer a great 
favor by writing to his sister, Mrs. HOMER 
Grece, care of this magazine. 


STANLEY. When last heard of, 
1918, he was living at the 
Chicago. His old playmate 
would like to hear from 
East Eighth 


I INDMAN, 
4 in November, 
Greenwood Hotel, 
of Pasadena, California, 
him. CHARLES M. JOHNSON, 14 
Street, New York City. 


who lived at Carson City, 

vee. Be in 1892 lie was the son of 
Charles-and Elizabeth an and is now about 
forty or forty-five years old. Any one knowing 
his whereabouts please notify Mrs. JenNiIn C. 
Werker, 2406 French Street, Erie City, Penn- 
Sylvania. 


ENNIR, GEORGE, 


N EALIN, MRS. MAUD. Her daughter Mabel, 

who last saw her in Memphis, Tennessee, 
is very anxious to communicate with her, Mrs. 
W. M. Cromson, Birmingham, Alabama. 


LEXANDER, ALBERT. THe is about six feet 

tall, and has only one arm. His son, who 

has not seen his parents for eleven years, would 

be overjoyed to hear from them. His mother’s 

name is Gertrude. If any one can help him to 

find them he will be most grateful. JAMES A. 
ALEXANDER, Sandusky, Michigan, 


Zours. OSCAR.—If you see this, please write 
to your old friend, A, Marrr, 411 North 
California, 


Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, 


LEVINS, RICHARD, Will any one who knows 

the circumstances of the death of Richard 
slevins, prior to May 1, 1919, please write to an 
anxious relative, stating where he died, where 
his home was, how he died, and his age, Any 
relatives of his please communicate with me. He 
had a son, “Little Dick,” who was a stockman 
in northern Texas some years ago. H. G. B, B., 
eare of this magazine, 





® 


Detective Story Magazine 


HELEN HALEY, who left an eight- IMMIE , & brakeman in January, 1914, 
€ daugiter in Providence some on the Rock Island Railroad from Chickasha, 
years ago. She is now grown up, and would be Oklaioma, to Mangum. , Last name believed to be 
very glad to hear from any one who has known Ogden, or Onsley. Please communicate with 
her mother, or who can tell her anything about Missing Department. 
her. Please write to 8S. C , 2 of this } 
magazine. AMES CROOKS ESTATE. James Crooks died 
about twenty-four years ago, leaving pro 
IXON, PATTY. He is six feet five inches erty somewhere in Tennessee, Information 1s 
tall, with blue eyes and dark-brown hair. wanted as to its location, and whether the heirs 
He has two gold-crowned teeth in front. His were ever advertised for. Please write D, M. L, 
sister is anxiously waiting to hear from yor care of this magazine, 
Mrs. DELLA LOUNGES, 6358 Drexel Avenue, Chi- ae 
“ago, Illinois. DOPSON, he 


<2 oan 
? 


T., who was in Nashville, Arkansas, 
in 1903, and has not been heard of since, 
a He has blue eyes, dark hair, and walks with a 
LAU RA, also known as DELLA SMITH, who jimp. He is about five feet eleven inches tall, 
lived in Grand Rapids and Coopersville. Her If any one can give me news of him their kind- 
sister has tried very hard to find her, and wants ness will be greatly appreciated. Oscar Dopson, 
her badly, and hopes, if she sees this, that she 1808 Elm Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
will write to her and relieve her anxiety. R. D., 
care of this magazine, Mccarty. MISS MARY, who was last seen 
at Ottawa Street, Roxbury. Any one 
a: AHUE, J. C., is anxious to prove that he knowing her present address please conmunicate 
is an American citizen by birth. He was With DeLMar, care of this magazine, 
either lost or was taken away from Philadelphia ' - 
when he was five years old, and was taken to IMMER, EDITH, who left New York for 
England, where he mained until 1892. If Richmond, Virginia, about two and a half 
there is any one in Philadelphi who remem- years ago. It is greatly to her interest that she 
bers him he would be glad to hear from them, be located. If any one who knows her address 
as he desires to find out where he was born will send it to this magazi the favor will be 
and something about his parents. If readers of greatly appreciated. 
this magazine can help him identify him- 
self, and obtain the proofs né ary how DE NELLIS, or DENOYS, DANIEL, who was 
that he is American born, ly at one time captain of the tug boat Jroquois, 
grateful. J. C. DONAHUE, 158 i u and who was last heard of in New York City in 
dred and Twenty-third Street, Clevel: » hio. 1891, is asked yrite to his old friend, Cor- 
NELIUS D, Murpny, 1237 West First Street; 
Santa Ana, Cali ‘nia. 


or en 


Rae et ier ee eee ee 


OFFMAN, ANNA, formerly if ] 
York, and who was in &: Francis lur > IIDSON F.. wl \ ‘ . 
ing October, 1915. She is : M are Ai OR 4818. when ba. ee 
built, with blue eyes. There is vi le informa Company | Sixth Developing Battalion, ( amp 
tion for her, which she will be id to receive Grant, ‘Tlinoi ; i I miscarried, 
Doctor EUGENE PArRSHALL, Covington, Oklahoma. and w m 1 by is f i te months 
after dat writing any o ws where 
NTHONY, H. C. Information wanted as to he enlisted li a informat that will 
present whereabouts. He was last heard lk to co inication with him, ti will cone 
of at ‘the Pacific Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, t I Mappi . and will « a great 
years ago. He is now sbout sixty years old, fiv sindness | viting to his . oCM I 
feet six inches tall, ar wei one hundred Al 
forty pounds. i air and eyes are black, : 
he usually wears : istactl His brother il IFLEY, MRS. JENNIE. 
ful Rg Ag ws of him. W. B. ANTHONY, - Lowles, Lincoln Coun 
Mark I . Little Rock, Arkansas. it] r ty 
ILLIAMSON, JONN, who left Cat Island, elgg 
Arkansas, thirty-nine year f after years of age, { et 
3 his baby girl with Mrs, Ch 7 = hundred and thirt; . an light 
any one knows anyth ing of him ey wil ; [> p ' ' ' ( ynt 
a great favor b; ; to his daughter, Mrs. 3, ;9man doth Nage Fy in ica o 
JuLin Grace, R. D. 2, ckwood, Tennessee. le od to the finding these people will 
appreciated. Mrs part If. HAINES, 
"THE OB aL D, AL FRED, last heard of on Febrn- Charleston, West Virginia. 
ary 7. when he 
) Str j r . 
—_ ‘hots, ‘on beararn feat ava bet ail WIUITE. BOB Q.—tHis half brother saw bim 
inches tall, with light hair and eves, a! nt ote : last in East St. Louis, in 1903, and would 
one hundred and Is.” like to hear from him. Write to me, Bob. J. Be 
knowing his wherea “will rower, Hansford, Texas. 
ness by notifying |! parents. 


BALD, 102 Queen Street, Dubuque, Iowa. ACOBS, CLARA.—She left home when a young 


girl, marriet ‘rank Fleming. and = was 

; ? : ; widowed several a ter. She also lost her 

U NCLE RAY, will you _ pie: write to me three-year-old son illie about e same time. 

and let me know where you are? Your The last letter r ive from her was in March, 

nephew, A. JACK ITEARN, care of this magazine, 1906. She has fair hair, gray eyes, and is of 

medium build. Her family is very anxious to 

WIL LIAMS, MR. AND MRS. JESS, formerly have news of her, and will appreciate any in- 

of Wichita F: Te 3, who took charge formation that will help them in their quest. 

of a little girl in the winter of 1914. Any one Please write to Mrs. JAMES Hl. CLARKE, Im- 

knowing their present whereabouts, please com- perial Block, Suite One, Fifth Avenue, Regina, 
municate with the Missing Department. Saskatchewan, Canada, 


HAIN, IVAN W., who was in the insurance MEPTURST, CHARLES, who was last heard 

business ig Chicago about ten years ago, of at Redfield, South “oe If any one 

and left that city for New York. He is a native knows where he is, or can tell anything about 

of London, England. A friend would like to his condition, please write = D. C. PICKARD, 

know his present address. A. A. BURKE, 753 Muirdale Sanatorium, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. Their kindness will be gratefully appreciated. 




















[Zoya e f= alth 
Strengths 
and Beauga\ 


You can TREAT YOUR- 
SELF at home with the 
wonderful Violet Ray, most 
effective health-restoring agent 
known to science. At practic- 
ally no cost, the great benefits of 
famous Violet Ray Treatment 
heretofore only procurable at big 
expense from physicians and 
beauty specialists, now secured in 
your own home. Look over the 























“$100 a Week! 


Think What That Means To Us!” 


“They’ve made me Superintendent— 
and doubled my salary! Now wecan have 
the comfortsand pleasures we’ve dreamed 
of—our own home, a maid for you, Nell, 
and no more worrying about the cost of 
living! 

‘‘The president called me in today and 
told me. He said he picked me for pro- 
motion three months ago when he learned 


jist of treatments on the coupon 
below. 


Renulife Violet Ray 
High Frequency Generators 


How Violet 
Ray Benefits 


Send for particulars. 


SOLD ON 
LIBERAL | 
TRIAL PLAN , 


Electricity from your light socket 
is transformed into_health and 
beauty-giving Violet Ray—power- 
fully effective, yet gentle, sooth- 
ing, perfectly safe. 
Voltage is raised from 
lighting current, giving 








tremendous pene trative force. 

The irresistible, revitalizing 

y powers of Renulife Violet Ray are 

Y carried at once to every nerve cell 

of body. lood is enriched and puri- 

7 fied by a flood of oxygen, functions 

j restored to normal—extra supply of fresh 

blood quickly brought to area treated, remov- 

ing congestion and supplying nourishment; 

combines the benefits of electricity, vibration, 
exercise, stimulation and oxidation, 


Science has modified electricity that 
Painless the = may a ite force with 
s#y out fear or pain iolet Ra ig 

Electricity frequency has no comparison with old, 
crude, electric batteries and shocking current. Every 
jar and shock is remov ed, The effects are marvelously 
rapid. Relief can be given in one or more treatments, 
Often permanent improvement is accomplished in 
that time. 

To keep or restore your good looks and gain v itality, 
throw away medicine bottles—take this sensible scicn- 
tific means. Every _day’s delay makes relief more 
difficult. Send for Booklet ** Health via 
Violet Ray.’ 

Lowest-priced, most effective Violet Ray for home use, 

RENULIFE ELECTRIC CO. 

2409 Marquette Bldg. Detroit, Mich, 

Canadian Renulife Electric Co., Ltd. 
2409 Netting Bidg., Windsor, Ontario 
Opportunity for live sales representatives 

REE 


A 


COUPON 
and Special 
RENN 


5400 Ad ELECTRIC co 
Bide, Detrets 


FOR BOOK 
Information, 


I was studying at home with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. Now 
= chance has come—and thanks to the 

I. C.S., I’m ready for it.” 

Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, prosper- 
ous homes because they let the International Correspond- 
ence Schools prepare them in spare hours for bigger work 
and better pay. 

Why don’t you study some one thing and get ready for 

a real job, at a salary that will give your. wife and children 
the things you would like them to have ? 





You can doit! 


Pick the position you want in the work 


you like best and the I. C. S. will prepare you for it right 
in your own home in your spare time. 
Yes, youcan doit! More than two million have done it 


in the last twenty-eight years. 
it right now. 
join them. 


More than 100,000 are doing 
Without obligation, find out how you can 
Mark and mail this coupon! 


oe eee ae TEAR OUT HERE ce cee cee eee ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
2B , SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, a. . ieee me. how I can qualify for the position, 
or in the subject, before which I mark X, 


ELEC TRICAL ENGINEER 
Electric L ighting and Railways 
Electric Wirin 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine iia 
o1Vv iL E NGINE 
Surveying cad Ma ping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builde 
)Structural Engineer 
) PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
( CHEMIST 


Seti 
0 ADVERTISIN 
Window T Gunes 
Bene” Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ey “= so <i : RATING 


ing 
- BOOKKE E PER 
 Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
“TRAFFIC MANAGER 
*Rafway Accountant 


_) Common School Subjects 
LJ Mathematics 
ate) + IL SERV oe 
ailway Mail Clerk 
Sie Tf OMORILE OPERATING 
ares Pv =a 
Spanish 
Freneb 





ON 
Shani UL TU RE 


o Poultry Raising §() A irenen 





Name— 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 
and No. 


Oa 


Canadians may send this coupon to 
Jaternational Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 





The 21-Jewel 
Burlington 


21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewele 
Adjusted to the second— 
Adjusted to temperature— 

k / Adjusted to isochronism— 

0o Adjusted to positions— 
£5-year gold strata case— 
gen uine Montgomery Railroad Dial 
New Art Designs—ExtraaThin Cases. 


50 a Month 


The superb 21-Jewel Burling- 

ton watch, with all these ex- 

oc exceptional features, sold 

direct to you at the rate of only 

$3.50 per month. Positively the exact price the wholesale dealer 
would have to pay us. Think of it:—Only $3.50 per month for this 
high-grade guaranteed watch direct at a remarkable price, 


Mail Coupon Today! 


Get the Burlington, Watch Book Free , by. sending this 
coupon now. will know a lot more abo , buying 
when you oo ot. You will be able to‘ peed of the 
over-priced watches whichgaagapo better, Send coupon today. 


A Real Man’s Luminous 


Wrist Watch / Oy. : a Radium Dial 


Burlington Watch Co. 
19th St. and Marshall Boulevard 
Dept. 9836 Chicago, Illinois 
355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Please send me (without obligation and prepaid) 
your free book on watches with full explanation 
of your cash or $3,650 a month offer on the Bur- 
lington Watch. 





